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The Duck Battle in Utah, by Harry McGuire 
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Ftere’s Why ALTERNATE 


| FIRING IS SO IMPORTANT 
l in Outboard Motoring - + + 


LTERNATE FIRING Twins are characterized 

by their parallel cylinders which fire alternately 
instead of simultaneously. In the older type of out- 
board motor, built with opposed cylinders, you get 
one impulse per revolution as shown above. The 
lower diagram indicates the manner in which parallel 
cylinders fire. Note that there are two impulses per 
revolution which dampens out vibration. 

That is why an Alternate Firing Twin gives you 
practically 100% smoother flow of power. It is quieter. 
And it is easier to start. Johnson makes two Alternate 
Firing Twins— the only motors of such construction 
in America. Be sure you know the difference between these 


and other types of outboards before you buy! 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 



















~‘ SEA-HORSE 
NSS Model A-65 


Alternaie Firing Twin with 

Synchro-Control, Full Pivot 50 
Steering, Integrol Rotary $ 

Valve, Sight Gas Gauge, 

Shock Absorber Drive, Un- 


derwater Exhaust. F O.B FACTORY 


ohnson Mo- 
BOY scOoOUTS ee anne 


has always been deeply and sincerely in- 


¢ R Ps Send for your copy of the 1933 SEA-HORSE Handy 


Chart — giving complete data on the 7 great mo- 


terested in the Boy Scout movement and fe h eae del f, 
wants you to have a week in camp. See your tors in the Jo nson line a model for ev ery pur- 
local Johnson dealer for information on the pose, both alternate and simultaneous firing types, priced from 


“Earn a Week in Camp Plan.” $72.75 f.o.b. factory. (Prices subject to change without notice.) 


JOHNSON SFA-HORSES 
Pe a lll 
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A staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed lo this department. 


ORE PRIZE 


and Salmon Trout were caught at Calvert’s 
Camps than any other resort in the world. 
This statement is proved by the E i & Stre o 


ize Contests held over a lhe 
World’e Record Musky as taken he 
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FISH and HUNT 


At YOUNG'S CAMPS in the Untouched North 


WE OFFER y ew ! Water, Fish, Game n an 
ur wildert Muskie B s n Trout 








Northern Pike ar , *Wall-eyes. M ‘Deer, Hea 
Wolves, Duck and G Writ 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Emo. Ontario, Canada 
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rere 
—- KENAL GUIDES ASSOCIATION 


SPORTSMEN ... lovers of the great outdoors ...a Box K Anchorage, Alaska 
thrilling vacation awaits you in Newfoundland! Its 


—_ 
wild forest-bordered lakes and streams are alive with LAKELAND LODGE 





salmon and trout. Its rugged cliffs and land-locked iddress the Newfound- | - Wahnapitae Lake 
bays—its picturesque fishing boats and quaint sea-faring folk land Information Bu Sones District—Nerthern Ontarie 
. - . : ° reau, 33 Journal Build- Good ile road & © id : 
all are as much a part of this unspoiled, little-traveled i toi ioe. accommodations at L 
land of the North as are the modern hotels and camps, fine Newfoundland Tourist aie temo teense A 
motor roads, etc. Send for free copy of “Newfoundland— and ow a | de er ee GS 
. , , . sion, > opns, eu- | r ceer, mse & ear 
the Sportsman's Paradise” giving complete information in- foundiland, or any ty ALPHONSE RIOUX 
cluding transportation, guide hire and camp accommodations. travel agency. SKEAD POST OFFICE, ONT., CANADA 








Come to Northern “Quebec 


1 fishing, Moose and Be 


EXPLORE BY CANOE nfo, Mow an eas, uring, Ben 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY JOHN MIDLIGE, Oskelaneo River, Que 


Provisions and equipment for two for 10 days exclusive of licenses $30.00 each, } 
Reduced rates for larger parties 
Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Trips. 
Write for Free Booklet and Information. Address SIG OLSON, Mgr., Ely, Minn. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co. Winton, Minnesota 
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Gilkie CampTrailers are the ideal equipment no 
matter where your vacation trips lead. Easy to set 
up, quick to pack up, they’re always ready to go when 
u are. From re 
ted ice box these trailers assu 
fort and economy. On the ro 
ir vision, go through 
thf a track the rear 


EP. > GILKISON Te], Eaee} 


1326 Wabash Avenue, Terre Havte, Indiana 
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re you of safety, com- 
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space your car will and 
at all speeds. Write 
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Ateshe @uldes, Inc. 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska 


TARPON FISHIN 
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ized bag! 
M oone Sheet Caribou & 





In the heart of tarpon waters at Port Aransas, 
Tex The finest fishing in the world is to be 
at this place for these gamest of fish. Our 
hotel serve excellent food, furnish skilled boat 
met and rent Tarpon tackle, all at reasonable 
rates Reference Dr Richard Sutton, Kansas 
City Mo For early reservations write or wire 


Tarpon Inn, Port Aransas, Texas 





CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 

TIMAGAMI mea 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
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a sae snes = rel. 
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cf 
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mie. ye Open May 1 
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All, Gates reasonable. 
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THe Garioro fulfills with 
lasting satisfaction the desires 
of a discriminating clientele; 
offering two, three and four 
rooms furnished, one and two 
baths. Rates from $100. 


Cafe - 


Room Service 
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'TDOOR 


> IN 
AN EMPIRE OF ner 
CANADIAN LAKES 


No other territory on this continent offers 
so great a variety of fish for the bait caster 
as Ontario and Quebec, Huge muskies that 
require strength as well as skill to land, 
courageous small mouth bass (pound for 
pound the world’s best fighter), salmon 
trout, Great Northern Pike and _pickerel 
(walleyes) will keep your rod bent and the 
reel singing. In the tidewaters of British 
Columbia Tyee salmon may be caught prac- 
tically all year round. 


Experienced guides and outfitters obtainable 
in all of these fishing grounds. Booklet and 
complete information available at nearest 
Canadian National office or write C. K. 
Howard, Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. Ask 
to see ‘Muskies”, the new bait-casting film. 


CANADIAN 





NATIONAL 


Lo Lverywher ? in Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main Street 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK 
dks Fifth Avenue 


PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
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FISHING GROUNDS at the NORTHERN 


TROUT — MUSKIES — BASS — WALL-EYED PII-E 


or 


ACCOMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN AND HUNTERS 


W. STONE BOAT MFG. CO.,LTD. < 
P. 0. Box 90 — KENORA — LAKE OF THE WOODS — ONTARIO, CANADA 


CAN NOW MOTOR TO THE FAMOUS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
FOR ITS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!! !! 
ir HOUSE-BOAT and CRUISER 
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“HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 
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which you I 
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We ‘furni h pack horse 
i guick Best ¢ ref 
Wr ite or wir for rates and reservatior 


or your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada's Frontier 
\ ell equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
ike and in the centre of one of the finest 
! game districts in Ontario. 
for pamphlet Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 
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Speckled an cot yr tr 


in lake 

Motor ov 

a mile fr mm M t- 
ingalows. Write for ¢ loa r ‘ ae 
HITE DEER LODGE, R.F.D. No.1, White Deer, Que. 





CANAVAN’ S ISLAND CAMP 


Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Can located one half mile from the new For 
Frances and Kenora Highway at Nester Fal 

First class accommodations, also pote ekee ping cabi 
Muskie Bass, Walleyed Pike, G. N. Pike Sepa 

rate hunting camp where Moose and Deer are plenti | 
ful, also Lake Trout fis hing | 


H. CANAVAN, EMO, 


ONTARIO, CANADA 








| ANDREW ‘A. 


real big game country, where camera 


: | OS ee ISH 


» in 


i .. leal Hunting for Moose, Deer 
or information write, 
‘Dobos, _ Ghost _ River, | Ontario, , Canada. 


Come to... 


MISSAN ABIE, ONT. 


ibin midst the finest Scenery, “4 ishing, 
Bo tir € in the Northern Ontario Wild 
Fi ng cabins for rent on one of the finest ‘‘ Brook 
Trou Strean in Ontario 
Canoe trips and supplies can be arranged for. 
For f her ‘particulars, write 
WM. JAMIESON, CHAPLEAU, ONT. 











Virgin Pine Ca 


DALSEG’S 


In the months of May and June Lake trout fishing is at its best. 
Wall-eye and Northern Pike. 
Unexcelled Location for Big Game Hunting in Season 


rhe best 
Fran 


July ist on for Muskies, Bass, 


your comfort. 


from Ft 


Accommodations of the very best for 
quest ou can easily reach our camp 
reservations call at Emo Garage 
Write for full information to— 


Muskie Fishing Where They’re Big and Plientiful 


mp on Lake of the Woods for Real 


From 


of 
es on the 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA. 


and equipment furnished upon re- 
Frances highway. Guests without 


guides 
Ft. 





























What in nature brings more happiness than a Western trout stream? 
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The Raw Deal for Sportsmen 
| (Editorial) 


1 Silver dollar as far as he can see, as 
the Solution to the Depression—an Easy Mark! 
We must first learn the facts, then organize, then — 


bring our facts to bear upon the general public and upon 


HAT are we sportsmen going to do to make sure who can 


I > > 


that the New Deal doesn't give us a raw deal 


the sportsmen of the country aren't fighting for 





politicians lhe new deal will be a bad deal for our fish any special privil tide [hey re fighting only to save their 
A Ee i detealiliteaaaian “nsaalh dneaditades Sica ated own funds from politicia: In states where the conser- 
= same ul a po 2 a a : laCt oe Ng vation departments. are rank with incompetence and 
like crusaders against ignorance, false economy and that political favoritism, as they apparently are in such states 
perennial King of Predators, the politician. as Illinois and Colorado, this is probably the moment for 
\ public building can stand idle and still be fit for u a change But we must hold to the principle that in 
in ten years; but natural resources lil fish and bird these changes the nation’s precious heritage of fish and 
and big game, neglected for a like period, would vanish game shall not be jeopardized 
h ot | her } . N the pa enover nigceon 
ole brent 7 e¢ ca sacri ae at ae wi et YOME nice ladi in Washington, D. C., recently beat 
fe at x the tiny but necessar $13,000 appropriation for en- 





Some 6,000,000 hunters and 7,000,000 fishermen pay forcing the law against commercial barter in black bass. 


their own way with their license | ‘ow in the sacred Chey beat it with the cry “Shall Our Money Go for Bass 





name of “economy” politicians of some stat ire trying or Babi My gu is that if the babies themselves 
wreck the game propagation and protection systen had something to say about it they d say that they d 
which the sportsmen still support with money it ol like to see a few bass left when they grow up. They 
their own pockets. might think these people would be doing more for their 
A In Alabama last fall the governor tried to take pra future happiness if they cried in the halls of Congress, 
tically all of the game and fish fund, dismiss the g Give More Ba M re Bass for Our Babies! | 
nd fish wardens and turn their duties over to local hdr 1S, Cf COUFSE, A580 ; that there were a few he- 
constables and other peace officers. In Oklahoma tl Dabics in t t 
: governor wanted to fire the non-political fish and gan This pillaging of ortsmen for the benefit of other 
commission and substitute the old political state ward minorities MUST STOP! The chairman of the Okla- 
‘ tem. In Texas the governor tried to ditch the con homa Game Commission writes me that at the insistence 
m mission plan of administration and go back to the porl of stock interests the U. S. Biological Survey continues 
barrel system of a single head appointed by the governor to finance its predator poisoning and trapping in that 
M, In North Carolina, at this moment, sportsmen and tate out of tl portsmen's funds. He says that each 
oliticians are in a snarl. In Pennsylvania an effort t coyote or cat they kill costs the sportsmen $35 to $50 | 
srab a quarter of a million dollars from the game fund and that this extravagance in the interests of sheepmen 





7 nearly succeeded In Ohio and Georgia efforts wer has come near bankrupting the state game department. 








made to do away with the warden force And i Of all forms of organized sal steal from sportsmen, this 
Michigan right now there's a bill before the legislatur present fad taking their money and spending it on | 
which would junk the conservation department's trained coyote or rodent control is perhaps the most nauseous. 

onnel and put game and fish in that state back into As to how the sportsmen can save themselves from 

maelstrom of partisan politic cuneene tone f polite hijacking, it is obvious that their | 
ay JOTHER bill in Michigan would take $245,000 from = 8reatest influer Sauel aor d through their tate and | 
é the game fund and transfer it to the Forest Fire and local organization rtsmen who havent got alert 
Fish Divisions. Fire control would get most of thi \ and aggressive state-wid rganizations can expect to | 
the only resident fishermen who have to take out a licen et a raw dea | 
are the trout fishermen, it means that the hunters would Che kind of hunting and fishing a state offers is pretty 
be soaked. Fire prevention is the concern of all the clearly reflected in the character of the state conserva- 
people of the state, not sportsmen alo Phi teal tion group In [llinoi r example, sportsmen are very | 
would result in the Department of Conservation havin poorly or ized. Theirs and fish departmentisnoto- 

ly half as much money for all purposes as it had for riously inefficient, incom nt, wasteful. Theirlawsare 
the fiscal year 1932-1933, andonlya quarter not enforced. Gameand fish have beenon 

much as it spent for the sportsmen i: the decline and continue that way Why? | 
1930-193] [This is typical of country Because there are not enough sportsmen in 
wide attempts to make the sportsman tl t tate who really care | 

it He is almost alone among cit n \nd where sportsmen don't care youcan | 

ups in that he asks no dole from t A rk them down as suckers for the reform- 
public treasury in order to build up wild rs, the politiciansandthe commercial inter- 


| : | 
life resource Instead he pays the freight V4 ts who ising the New Deal as a con- | 
himself—and, in consequence, has come t n t excuse for sundry forms of highway 
be looked upon by the average politicia: robbery | 
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By George B. 











The first moose 
in the bag had 
a fine spread 


66 CAN show you legal moose [ten points or more] 


every day you are here and you can pick your own 
ead,” wrote Frank in the spring of 1932 from his 

( ) Nev Bh 1! ic] 
it sounded pretty good to me and on the first day of 
the hunting season I got off the train at a little flag station 
In the southern part of the province to meet Frank and 
investigate personally that big moose story. We left the 
n rtiy itter lk to camp, ten nules back 
nm the Oo le Ti ol cook, tollowed with a wagon- 
of supplies. In the load was included a freshly killed 
nd the ht of that pig aroused all kinds of doubts 
mind to the abundance of game and fresh meat 

u uW g cou 

\iter we had 1cle out eight miles across rolling birch 
dges and burned over barrens Frank peeled off a strip of 
birch bark, rolled it int cone, and started practising his 
ie lwuage | thr t time since the season before. 
‘I'm not a very fancy moose caller,” he explained. “About 
1 | can manage e ne but I’ve always gotten 
results wit Some ot the callers who give exhibitions 


can moan and groan and roar worse than a lost soul. and 


1 ' ’ P ‘ » 
cow moose do sometime ce that much noise, but I find 
that the long-drawn-out calls make the bulls more suspi- 
cou t na sil ipl one 


\t the top of each ridge Frank gave a couple of his 
oultul “Er-r-aw-w-er-umphs” just in case some lonesome 


bull should be looking around that early. 

“It’s only 3:30 now,” said Frank as we topped another 
ridge, “and a little early for the bulls to be moving. but 
you can't ever tell.” Then just as he started to raise the 


is mouth we both heard it distinetly—a bull grunted 


; ' 
norn to | 


twice a long way off. It sounded just like someone chopping 
1 “1 1 ¢ ws ° 
on a log. Three hours and a half off the train and a moose 


talking to us! 






Frank and the little buck 


"1 


“He heard me call on the last ridge back there and he’ 


‘spgfte . é 
coming,” said Frank 


We circled out about 300 yards to intercept line of 
travel and Frank grunted a couple more times like bull 
and our bull grunted right back at him. He wa ming on 
fast. Soon we saw him pacing along at about 200 yards, 
the second bull moose I had ever seen and at 200 yards he 
: , , 


oked pretty 


Nice pans, anyway,” said Frank. 


a) 
I 
’ ’ 1 1 1 ’ : ‘ | ; ° 
Che bull started to circle us, he wasn’t interest other 
] 17 + ] + + + + + + 4 | + 
ulls at the moment é anted to get to t , bu 
I'rank gave a short cow whine and got his tel { 
ly. Another grunt at the bull swung ove é 
1101 
He thinks anothe beaten him t d 
he doesn’t like that. A cow whine gets their attent 
a bull grunt makes t id Now hold real l 
ve’'ll get him closer ind have a rood look { 


Qo ph!” from F1 
Er-r-umph!” from the bull at sixty yar 


“What do you think of him?” whispered Fr 
“T don’t know, what do you think of him?” 
“It’s a fair head, nothing remarkable, but pre 


| THOUGHT of the fre hly killed pig we h; in tl} 
wagon. “Well, car e do better than that? 


“T don’t know, you never can tell, we may get 


later and we may not; look him over carefull lll ge 
lim closer. Don’t move, he won’t believe his e | 
as vou don’t move.” 

i Yomph '’? from F1 

“Whoosh !” from the bull at forty yards, facing u uare 
ly and tossing his head belligerently, his eves rol until 
the whites showed, his 1 ne bristling. He hooked iou 

t a little clump of bushes, then rattled his horns fiercel 
vainst a slender spruce and came forward a f re 
steps 

‘l’'ll get him as close as vou want,” said Franl He 


suspicious before, but nov he’s just plain mad f vou 
stand dead still and we have a little Juck I'll get him within 
- oe 


1 


Phis is close enough, but shall I plug him or wait and 
hope for a bigger one?” 

“Well, didn’t you tell me that on your last t 

for sixteen days without seeing a moose an 


rip vou unted 


1 
I 

1 fin vy o 

i lla = VU al 
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Moose and 


Johnson 











A close-up of our snug camp 


1 


little thirty-inch bull on the last day you 
“Ves. 
“And been apologizing ever since for shooting such a 
little fellow?” 


oe 
vere in campf 


1 
} 
I 


“Well, this is a fair head and you won't 
to anybody about it, so let your conscience be your guide. 
Bang! The bull sagged far back on his haunches, fore 
feet beating the air, recovered, and then dashed off to the 


lave to apologize 


ight, broadside. 


“Wy ELL, keep on shooting,” suggested Frank. I was so 

surprised to see the bull absorb that bullet squarely 

in the middle of the chest and then dash away with it that | 
was just standing there looking. 

Bang! He veered to the left and went off quartering, 

s they usually do, and traveling very 


galloping, not pacing ; 
tast. 
Bang! The impact knocked him off 
headed straight away from us. 
“Hit him again,” said Frank, and I drove a couple more 
at his stern and at the second one he crashed down at about 


200 vards. My moose! 


When we got to him he was deader than the proverbial 


his course and he 





doornail. The five .30-06, 180-grain expanding point Win- 
chester bullets had blown his insides to bits; how he ever 
carried them away I couldn’t understand. The first shot 
took him right in the middle of the chest, missed the heart 
by inches, and exploded in the middle of him. The second 
shot. broadside, was high in his hips ranging slightly for- 
ward. The third shot, quartering, ranged his flank, 





just forward of the hip, all the way to tl 
le. The last two shots, from the rear, entered the 


opposite sit 
I 
A 


two hams and ranged forward, one on each side of the bacl 
bone, and exploded in his stomach cavity. No kick on tha 


T 
t 
( 


per formance. 


"THE bull’s horns spread forty-two and one-half inches, 
nine points on one side and eight on the other, with good 
heavv beams and fine brow points, a very neat little head. 
Five points and the side of the tip of one palm had been 
rubbed off while the horns were still in the velvet or it would 


have been still better. It was not a big head but I was satis 
fied. I could now settle down to two weeks of deer hunting 











The writer and 
the buck where 
it fell 






Just before 
skinning out 
the head 


and really enjoy myself instead of, as the year before, two 
weeks of wondering whether or not I was going to see a 


moose, 

Not bad hunting; three and a half hours off the train and 
a moose bagged before we even got to camp. And moose 
meat my first meal in camp, from my own moose. I began 
to think that New Brunswick was a pretty good place to be. 

During the course of the next two weeks I found that 
Frank had not exaggerated the moose possibilities in his 
district. The moose were there. We could have easily 
bagged bigger and better bulls than the one I had gotten 
but it was just as much fun calling them up or stalking them 
fairly in the woods 

Since we had the moose situation well in hand we turned 
our attention to deer hunting, and in New Brunswick in 
October, before they are rutting, deer are hard to find. 


W E HUNTED the ridges for the next three days and all 
we saw was a lot of tracks and one little doe. The 


porcupines and the grouse broke the monotony. I had never 
seen a ruffed grouse and Frank called the big birds “birch 





partridges” and it was quite a little time before it dawned 
upon me that our partridge was the lordly ruffed grouse, 
about whom [ had read all my life—and I had been knock- 
ing them over with the .22 for the pot and thinking nothing 
of it! 

A couple of days’ rain kept us in camp and then the wind 
changed, the rain clouds blew away, and Saturday dawned 
clear and just a little windy 

“Fine day,” said Frank, “wet leaves to soften our steps, 
just enough wind to make a little noise in the trees, just 
enough rain the last two davs to force the deer out of the 


low places up onto the open ridges. We get a buck today. 
You got a moose last Saturday, this Saturday you get a 


deer.” (Continued on page 42) 
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“Trail of ‘Lhe 


Steelhead 


Fishing in California’s Glamorous 
Klamath 


By Gordon Wolfe 











‘**‘Bum'"’ waits to be ferried across 


HE STEELHEAD TRAIL winds, mile after mile, river’s full of ’em. They jumped all around me. We'll 

through a thick-torested hillside and then suddenly 1t in early start tomorrow. With that many fi und, we 
tens out, the trees drop away and you are bound to catch plenty.” 

crossing a narrow, high-flung bridge. Far below you 


rolls the Klamath. Beyond, and just opposite to where the WE do start out early, full of hope and _ breaki 
lrinity empties in, is Weitchpec. Weitchpec, we find, is a That big pool of mine looks ideal. We start out w 
Hoopa Indian village, the reservation taking in both sides spinners of all type No result. Maybe it is too eat 





of the river. pinners. We try fli f all shades. We try eggs. Ni 

\ few old Indians sit on a bench outside the store. A comes. We keep on. In desperation we even try out 
core or so of shacks hang here and there to the steep crawfish that we pry out of a crevice in the rocks. — 
lopes. Most of them are on the point of falling in ruins. Beached above nearly every still stretch of the river 
The main feature of the settle- dugout canoes, huge, cumbe1 
ment, however, is the multitude some things hollowed out of b 
of lazy lean pigs, mostly of the logs. The Indians, it seems, h: 
feminine gender, trailed by the peculiar custom of building 


squads of squealing offspring. IN OUR NEXT ISSUE their cabins on one le ot 
We try a side road that drops river and invariably planti 


at breakneck pace downhill. oe -_ their truck patches in clearins 
aes ae Hawanuan Man-Killer a e igh 


Phere are trees here. We stop on the other side. They use the 
but are warned against camping By JOHN BODRERO boats to cross over and get 
under them ‘| hose evet present f gruesome true story of a battle with a wild boar mess of fresh veve tal les to " 
ows will root up your camp the the diet of fish and venison. We 
inute vou turn vour head. Be The Other Side of Fishing launch one of these and find 


ides, wherever they go, they By FRED EVERETT unwieldly but very seawortl 
thits of the trout as revealed to the ar In this craft we voyage up and 


leave lively mementos in the Surnvtsinen fonsite th 
7 , ist watches as well as works down our pool, casting. ()nce 


form of a scourge of fleas 

em we think we see a deer swit 

by. However, for four bits a Texas Buck—Beginner’s Luck ming the lower end of the px 

day, we rent a sate patel well WALLACK FRASER describ neophuie’s initial { but find that it is only a Weitcl 
| I le , 1 Texa te-tails pec porker fol! over to 


something to remembet! 


; ‘ + ¢ +] 


tree at the other ide ot the 1 
Se ene ; : sefore the Railroad Came looks like. Perhay he, too, 
k VENING arrives about the By CHARLEY ZABEL a private garden pace ove! 














- me time that we do Vern { most unusual autobioaraphical account for Old West j there. Evening come and find 
and Clay want supper. I decide the story of the life of ar ind freighter on the Ft. P us eating beans again, while tl 
that I can eat most any old time Snenenes s alls pan allotted to the f: 
but can’t fish. So I hurriedly lug ioe trout remains empty, spotless. 
mv tackle down to the river. Phree Legs Afterward we s 1 t 
Incidentally. this maneuvet ets By HAVILAH BABCOCK fire and hold a cou! ] f 

e out of having to help put up fy wr a ss ne aia sine oe wees soe eye _ fa We three have cau t trout 
eee Sener ' in vears. On steelhead, thoug! 

. There is a big pt 1 below a technique is somel wet 
vravelly beach and jagged rocks We pass around a bottle full « 
jut out from the other side, mak what we refer to Christ: 
ing a great, slow ling eddy, flecked here and there with Night perfume, though it really is not. Even t s doesi 
patches of foam. Shaggy, wooded hills above. Lengthen- cheer us up much, It’s a long to go f A ncele 
ing shadows. The river, big and dark and solemn, rolling to the Klamath, not to catch fish, espe 
quietly by. Smell of wood-smoke. The whole setting is jumping all around u 


theatrical \s I loop a spinner to my leader, the quiet is 


‘ ] 

hattered by the splash and jump ot a huge, forty pound NTO the circle of our firelight shuffles an Tr in. clad 

salmon. a clean. gleaming are of silver in the dusk, so close in the cast off and unpicturesque garb of the paleface. He 

that the hair on the back of my neck stands up. What if I introduces himself as Charlie, Weitchpec Charlie, and there 

should accident lly tie into one of those? l cast out ex- fore not to be confused with Orleans C1 arlie, from Orleans, 

pectantly. some eighteen miles up the river, or Somes’ Bar Charlie, 
I am a little bit surprised to find my spinner coming back from Somes’ Bar, still farther upstream. He asks what lucl 

to me unmolested. Still more so as cast after cast finds no we have had. We are forced to confess. 

takers. Darkness settles. Occasionally, there is the splash Weitchpec Charlie shakes his head. He didn’t tl ink so. 


1 


ot jumping fish, now unseen, I head back for canip. He nas seen us fishing in the pool. He di es! t seem to 
“Any luck?” think much of the fishing possibilities of pools As for 
They can see by my face that I haven’t had, but I explain fish jumping, that seems to mean less than nothing at all. 
cheerfully, “Guess maybe I started out too late. But the Stung, we ask him what he has caught, if anv. He admits 
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five steelliead and apologizes for not getting more because 
he only had one hook and a big fish got away with that early 
in the day. If we want to meet him in the morning at the 
head of the Long Riffle he can maybe show us something 
about this business. That is swell with us, so we give him 
a couple of flies and say goodnight. 

Then we have one more “touch” of Christmas Night and 
go to bed feeling better. Sometime afterward I awaken 
and glance sleepily out of the tent. The river sings in a 
dull undertone. Away over it along the glass-smoothed 
stretch that marks the last pool of the Trinity, a pair of 
lights move around, like glow-worms crawling in the 
dark, 

Morning comes and we hurry across the river to 
the bar, maybe 300 yards long, made of rounded rocks 
of all sizes up to cannon-balls a foot and a_hali 
thick. All along this the river races in a rough, fast 
rife that ends in white water tumbling over a rugged, 
black ledge. Here the Indians have built a platform, 
shaky and drenched with spray, where they stand and 
spear the salmon leaping up through the boiling rapid. 


\ EITCHPEC Charlie is already on the job. He 

stands at the head of the riffle, hip deep in the cur 
rent. Between casts he sees us and waves. On the bar 
back of him lie a couple of nice steelhead, three-pound- 
ers, silvery-sided, distinct black-spots on their backs, 
slenderly built, yet powerful. Born fighters. They ex- 
cite us and our excitement spurs us to instant action. 
We rig up in a hurry, tying on big number four flies. 

Even as we look, Charlie’s rod doubles 
and his reel shrills above the low song of 
the river. We point and yell. We can’t 
see how he keeps under such control. 
3ut he’s an old hand at this game, has 
landed hundreds of these scrappers. 
Methodically, cold-bloodedly it seems to us, 
he wades backward into shallower water, 
where he can maneuver better. Gradually 
he works downriver. 

Inspired, we, too, take of 
to the water. I am wear- a at : 
ing tennis shoes with from the Kla- 


math by Dr. 
J. A. Wiborn 


nice heavy cleats on their 
soles. I step out confi- 
dently. No more than 
knee deep I suddenly slip 
and squat gracefully in 
cold water. I get up, 
only to go into another 
tail-spin that leaves me 
seated on a submerged 
boulder. I snatch a 
glance at my companions 
to see if they have no- 
ticed my mishap. A 
hunch tells me that those 
tears in their eyes are 
not tears of sympathy. 








Bur Iam revenged. A 
moment later they 
teeter, sway and flounder 
to their knees. This will 
never do. We back out. 
Those rounded _ rocks, 
covered with a light coat 
of ooze, make impossible 
footing. How can that ; 
Indian stay at a vertical angle while we spend most of our 
time and energy staying horizontal? 

The mvstery is solved. The noble red man comes ashore, 


a nice fish in tow. Instead of having feet, he seems to be 
equipped with a pair of waterlogged footballs. Closer in- 


spection shows us they are not footballs, after all. Merely 
gunny sacks bundled and tied about his boots. The added 
traction of these impromptu mukluks keeps him erect. We 
search some abandoned shacks nearby and discover a few 
weather-beaten sacks. We wrap them carefully around our 
shoes and sally forth. 

I ask Charlie about the lights I saw in the night. He 


and a couple of companions had been using a dugout to 
set a net in the pool at the mouth of the Trinity. Their 
reward was four big salmon, so today Charlie’s smoke-house 
is going full-blast. Smoked salmon a la Weitchpec is plenty 
good. Then he points out the white water at the foot of 
the riffle. That’s where a big fish had led him the day before 
and taken his last fly. “You turn ’em, you make ’em fight 
that dam’ water or they go t’ hell downriver,” says Charlie 
briefly. We learn about steelhead from him. 
Vern breaks our luck. A few trial casts and his Grizzly 
King spins out over the broken water, starts to sink.  In- 
stantly there is a smash- 
ing strike, so quick that 











These native dugouts are cum- 
bersome but seaworthy 


the tip of his rod kisses 
the water before he can 
remember to release the 
brake on his automatic. 
What a fighter that fish 
is! For a while | don't 
know whether Vern is 
playing the fish or the 
fish is playing Vern. 























| LOSE sight of him, 
for | have troubles of 
my own. ‘Two-three 
strikes, but I miss. Then 
something slaps that fly 
solidly and the taut line 
hisses and the light fly 
rod is no longer straight, 
but is almost a circle. 
That steelhead suddenly 
remembers a high pow- 
ered date somewhere 
down the river and starts 
| A er tag: reernigt for there ina hurry. The 
ashore last water in the middle 
pushes him along, gives 
the effect of many extra pounds of weight. 
But luck is with me and I turn him be- 
fore he gets down into that last long foam- 
ing chute. He stays even with me, he 
zigzags, he even works upstream a bit against 
the current. He bulldogs, solid vicious thumps 
vibrating the valiant little rod. No warning 
changes his tactics. He skims across 
the surface, he stands on his head, he dances 
on his tail. Rush after rush. His sheer power 
is thrilling. I tell you, he is a great fighter, that fish. 
I half hope he gets away. But the hook is sunk fast, 
the rod yields but immediately springs back, he takes 
line but inexorably the line is taken back from him. 
His rushes grow shorter and shorter. 













Vern, fishing off 
the rocks, final- 


and he « 


(;* YDUALLY I work him into shallow water. Vern 
J}, his fish. Now he wades out to 
net mine. But Mr. Steelhead is not through yet. He 


begins to circle. Vern turns, trying to face him, but the 


1 1 1 eS 
as already landed 


fish wheels quicker still, a fast-circling shadow. | 
foresee calamity. I yell. Clay yells. Vern scoops 
frantically. Misses. Misses again. Steelhead com- 
pletes his circle. The line tightens around Vern’s 
knees. I groan, say things under my breath. The 


fish, though, runs aground without assistance and turns 
on his beautiful silvery side, his fins waving gently. 
[ reach down and lift that six pounds of dynamite onto 
dry land, while his would-be netter disentangles himself. 
Fish looks at me with his innocent fishy eye, like he 
doesn’t realize he has nearly broken up a friendship of long 
standing. I give Vern a glance supposed to be withering. 
“The next time, Mr. Morse,” I say coldly, ‘would 
you mind keeping that seine of yours out of the way? This 
is neither the time nor the place to practice your trapeze 
re 
We sit out on the boulders while I convalesce. Charlie 
takes my pride down a couple of notches. He insinuates 
that my steelhead is only a minnow. He says that we should 
come up here toward the end of October for real fishing. 
Then a run of steelhead enters the river, big fellows from 
ten to twenty pounds. Imagine a (Continued on page 33) 
































Upper left—Tournament plug caster hitting target at distance of 80 feet 

Note splash of plug in target Right—-Hooked bass breaking water. Exposure 

1/100 and aperture .16. Lower left—Breaking skeet target at station No. 8 
Exposure 1/100 and aperture F .11 








ction ictures 


With a Small 


Folding Camera 
By 
J. P. Cuenin 





ANY ot the angler ind hunters of today use equipped with lens« rking at F.8 or U. S. 4, and if the 

cameras of some sort, and there must be millions shutter can be operated at a speed of 1-100 

of teet of film exposed each vear by out-of-doot [ do not wish to make this article at all te ! |, but for 

folk who take the usual cut and dried type ot the benefit of those who have not made at least a little 
picture which shows Bill holding a dead fish, Jim with a study of photography it is necessary that some points be 
day’s kill of ducks or quail, or Tom posed beside a dead deer. — made clear. 
At least that is the impression I get from looking at snap With a reflecting type of camera the | er can 
shots taken by my friends on fishing or hunting trips. Judg- see the image and focus sharply on it up to the time the 
ing from the photographs received, it seems that everybody exposure is made. With the folding camera, ever, he 
vho packs a camera steers clear of action pictures, or 1f must guess at the distance and set the camera for the di 
“action” pictures are taken, they are usually posed, and tance he thinks is right. This brings up dept { focus, 
how it, so lack the life of a real action snap. which is regulated by the size of the aperture through which 


Like everybody else | take some of the usual sort of the light reaches the film, and this question of depth of 


pictures, but the kind I really prize are those that show focus brings us to the point where the sizes of the apertures 
omething unposed Because of my likes in this connection must be explained. On the shutter or on the metal band 
| have often spoken of it to friends, and they say they also holding the lens there will be found a little pointer which 
like action pictures but point out that their cameras are not may be moved back and forth past some figurs Chose 

t enough to take anything but snapshots of motionless figures indicate the various sizes of “stop,” or aperture. 
object In tl belief they é istaken, just as most of On some cameras the numerals are preceded by the letter F, 


the other camera users are if we may judge by the mass while on others the letters will be U. Me If the letter 


of liteless pictures we see the figures may start at 4.5 and run as follows: 5.6, 6.3, 
My purpose in this article is to call attention to the fact 8, .11, .16. If the letters preceding the figures are U. S., 
that with a little practice, some patience, a touch of luck now then the numerals will run 4, 8, 16, 32. F 8 the same as 
ind then, and with the kind of camera many anglers and U.S. 4, F..11 is equal to U. S. 8 and 16 is the same on either 
hunt carry, action pictures can be made cale 
Most fishermen and hunters are under the impression that 
the only cameras that ill take moving objects are those AS WE are concerne n this article only with photograph 
n juipped with “fast” il tigmat lenses and focal plane - ng moving objects, we must contine ourselves I tne use 
shutters. I once had that opinion and lugged around on the of the smaller apertures because if we increase the size of 


marsh and on fishing trips a very large and extremely heavy the aperture we decrease the depth of focus, n ot 








reflecting type camera. I still have that camera and prob words, we shorten the area that will be in sharp focus. As 
bly would use it if I went out especially to take pictures in example we will say that the indicator on the camera is 
of rapidly moving objects, but I certainly would not pack set at twenty-five feet. If we use aperture 16 everything 
the big box on a fishing or hunting trip. If a fellow wishes from fifteen feet to 100 feet or more will be in focus, but 
to be prepared to take pictures of moving objects in poor if we increase the aperture to F 8 or U. S. 4, objects at 
light, then he must have the large lens, but in bright sunlight fifteen feet will be out of focus and everything much beyond 


be “fuzzy. If we carry t pening 


and with the very sensitive chrome film now furnished regu- thirty-five feet will 
larly, satisfactory action pictures can be made with cameras of the aperture to an extreme and set it at F 4.5, which can 


Ae 
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lenses, and if the camera is set for 


with 


done the large r 
enty-five feet, objects closer than 

out of focus and those beyond thirty feet will be 
is narrow depth of focus with aperture larger than F 2&8 
U. S. 4 would prevent the user of a folding camera from 
tting flying birds or jumping fish in sharp focus because 
could not be expected to have the camera set at the exact 
tance at which the fish or bird might be, so he should use 


twenty-two teet will 


biurred. 


11 1 1 


e smallest possible aperture for the amount of light avail- 


he question of the amount of light brings up another 
and that is to use an aperture large enough to allow 
ifficient light through the lens to give a negative of average 
nsity. As we are thinking only of action pictures we 
ust use a shutter speed not slower than 1-100 of a second. 
i the day is bright and clear and especially if the picture 1 
ing made over water, F .16 or U. S. 16 aperture will 
roduce a good negative with the chrome film. 
ight haze, or if the time of day is before 9 a. m. or 
} p. m., the aperture might have to be opened to F .11 or 


lf there isa 
aiter 
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movement of the ducks through the air will be overcome by 
| at least the bodies and heads 


} ; 


the swing ot the camera, alk 

of the bir ll stand out sharply enough even if the up 
and down motion of the beating wings causes a blur. The 
follow-through with the swing of the camera must not be 
overlooked wl ile the s] ultel release is operated, just as We 
must continue to swing a gun ahead of a crossing bird while 
the trigger is pulled. To stop the camera will result in a 


badly blurred 


| HE maker of action pictures with a folding camera and 
tive] ] ] ter 


comparatively slow shutter speeds must expect to be dis 


picture, 


appointed occasionally, One may learn to point the camera 
iccurately enough to get the object on the film, but he might 
be a fraction of a second too early or too late in releasing the 


shutter. In one of the leaping bass pictures shown with this 
article I was bit late on the trigger, and the head of the 
1 1 1 4 | . . 

already in the water. However, in the other 

showing my partner in the boat as well as Mr. B. Bass doing 
an aerial stunt, | touched off the shutter at the right time. 

Watching a skeet shooter 

breaking targets at station 


fish 1s 


one 





S. 8, and with less light 
ne might have to use the 
ext larger opening. A few 


<periments will teach one 
hat size aperture may be 
d der ‘ving ligl 
ed wundet varying light 
mnditions, but it must be re- 
embered that the shutter 
peed must not be 


slower 
han 1-100 of a second for 
action pictures, and that an 
perture larger than F .8 or 
U.S. 4 must not be used ex- 
cept when the photographer 
knows exactly the 
listance the moving object 
vill be from the camera. 

[ mentioned the need of 
practice to take action pic- 
tures with a small folding 
camera. This is necessary because we must point the camera 
by guess unless it is equipped with a view-finder which per- 
ng the camera up to the eye. If the finder 
on the instrument is the tiny glass affair that must be shaded 
by the hand, and which shows a man standing at twenty-five 
feet to be about % inch high, it may be plainly understood 
hat in such a finder we could not hope to see a jumping fish 
a flying duck in time to take a picture, so the seeker of 
action pictures must learn quickly to point the camera at 
he object and press the shutter release. With a little prac- 
tice it is possible to catch a moving object on the negative. 


almost 


its holdi view 


\ fellow might have to spoil a couple of rolls of film to 
earn just how to poke the camera out before his eyes to get 
the object on the film, but he can do it if he tries, just 

we snap-shot quail in brush without deliberately sighting 
it them. 

If a photograph is to be taken of flying ducks passing by, 
the camera must be swung along with the moving birds just 
is we gun to hit flying birds. If thi done the 


swing a 





Mallards getting under way 





No. 8 might reasonably be 
expected to lend one to think 
that a very fast shutter and 
a large lens would be neces- 
ary to get a picture of a 
man actually breaking one 
of the clay disks, but an ex- 
posure of 1-100 of a second 
is quite fast enough as may 
be seen by the photo on op- 
posite page. 

In the taking of action 
pictures with a shutter speed 
of 1-100 of a second, we 
must not expect to get abso- 
lutely sharp pictures every 
time, nor is it necessary to 
stop all motion. The paint- 
ers of action pictures sometimes deliberately distort or blur 
a part of a moving to indicate speed, so why should 
we object to a slight blur caused by rapid movement ? 





1/100 and aperture .16 


obiect 


\ll of the pictures accompanying this article were made 
with a 244 x 3% folding camera, with the chrome roll film 
that can be procured anywhere, and with shutter speeds no 


I 
faster than 1-100 of a second. 
sharp enough to stand 


lens is an anastigmat, whi 


Most of the negatives are 
considerable enlarging because the 
hich gives clearer definition to the 
obtained with a lower 
However, the of the higher priced 

the others when the aperture is 
those who have cameras with rectilinear 
lenses can expect results as good as those I have obtained 
even if enlargements made from the negatives may not be 
sharp to the extreme edges. 
Try taking action pictures instead of the usual posed snap- 
shots. You may miss frequently, but when you do hit one 
just right it will give you plenty of real satisfaction. 


edges of the negative than can be 
priced lens. 


- . 
lenses 18s no greater than 


23 speed” 


the same size, so 











Exposure 1/100 and aperture .16. The negative is sharp enough 
to make enlargements up to 8 x 10 inches 











Because of poor light exposure was reduced to 1/50, but that 
speed was fast enough to make a fair picture of gulls 
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he Spook of Ghost Lake | 


Something About a Big Wisconsin Muskie 
and Other Northern Battlers 





‘tan kia Rae eee een: CS 


















° 1, 
l and red head: ind a vel 
ng to do th the reputation of with a weedless hook used in conne 
a certain muskellunge which re- with a large-sized pork strip. The forn 
( 1 the pi ter f Ghost Lake. Like most type is worked entirely upon the suriace of the water 
muskie waters, t \\ onsin lake boasts a lunge of greatet when the fish takes it he 1s apt to leap straight up, cas 
dimensions thar ! et taken on hook and line. Other spray and foam in all directions. The latter lure is exc: 
ips - ' 11 s . : | ER ES LES a | ee ] | | 
ite ' Old Mose, Black 1 Old Dynamite and _ for casting directly into the thick weeds and rushes, wor 
. ' ’ ' 1 1 . 1 Bes - . - 1] ] 
Mr. T.N.1 but G t ike harbors a famous aged moss- siowly to represent a trog, small water-snake or wout 
back ed the Spool minnow 
(; t | eS i te t ut twenty-rour miles east Ol! H wwever, I wa told that neither CSE ire 
‘ | ° T 
Havward. W e he ers of G t Creek, a small erest the Spoo He craves natu e sucke 
; Per ; 
tream tlo » the lous ( ypewa River Dur- espe lv,” said 1 euide Well, that invt 
ing early spt ds of muskie n up the larger it encouraging as [ rarely deviate f1 lu 
: aE Sey oe ae \ iter brief consultation | re : 
i lo to spaw \ a Drier ¢ l on cecide ) \ 
; ' ; ; 
The Spook ( ( sections of Gho muskie plug and ver minnov ma 
} ‘ +) north } ; ) hy; { + ] - 
Lake ut ta e teeding In the not € ) se the big these lure 
of the lake \ eed d with reeds and the lowly live sucker 
7 7 1 ’ 
1 ¢ « f l rr the big unge. 
1 abt ince of er { crawtish preset HE setting su iused darkened shadows t tret 
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Above—Casting for muskies in Ghost Lake Inset—The author, left, shows off a Ghost Lake beauty 
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Cal Johnson going after muskies from the shore 






lily pads and weeds. I commenced to reel in the lure im- 
mediate It wobbled and zig-zagged through the open 
water, then crawled over a series of lilypads, fell off into the 


waters again and twisted and turned as I reeled it through 
the under-water vegetation. 

[ repeated the performance a half dozen times before 
anything happened, and then only a wide swirl was seen as 
the bait struck the waters—nothing more. But my heart 
missed several beats, and a lump stuck in my throat, for | 
Was certain it was the sonata prize. My bait was quickly 
cast within a few feet of where I saw the fish rise. I reeled 
feverishly, keeping my gaze on the traveling lure. 


THE silence was suddenly rent with a liquid report as the 
waters seemed to form a spout about thirty feet from the 
canoe. I caught the flash of a tail-fin, then felt my rod 
pulled forward as the fish grasped the lure between its 
mighty jaws. The muskie dashed into the thick weeds. I 
could feel my line cutting the stems of the tender aquatic 
vegetation as the tension became more severe. In a moment 
the fish made its first appearance on the surface. He shot 
upward through the darkened waters, danced for the frac- 
tion of a second on the tips of his tail, then dropped with a 
splash back into the waters with a commotion of sparkling 
spray, foam and dishevelled lilypads and weed stems. 

I had witnessed the hooked fish in full view before me. 
It was very obvious that it was not the Spook— 
for I judged the fish could not weigh more than 
fifteen pounds. A few minutes more and the 
fish lay in the bottom of the canoe—a beautiful 
specimen, but a disap pointing sight to the guide 
and me, for we had both thought that ies Spook 
had struck, 

“No use trying to get him to strike after all 
this fuss and commotion,” said the guide. “We'd 
better wait until morning or tomorrow evening 
before trying for him again.’ 

Of course, the guide was right—that is, ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of muskie 
fishing. But the Spook, I thought, must be dif- 
ferent. He always seemed to make his appear- 
ance when least expected, and sometimes far away 
from his regular feeding ground. The lake is 
not what one would term a large body of water, 
stll there is plenty of room for big fish to roam 
around. Ghost Lake consists of two large bodies 
of water connected by narrows. The Spook has 
never been seen in the lower lake, apparently 
satisfying himself by dominating the north 
branch. No doubt, however, he could easily 
make himself the King of Ghost Lake should he 
decide to roam the south lake in quest of a 
larger domain. 

As we turned the bow of our canoe toward 
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( ), the guide suddenly called, “Look, there he 
1s the Spoo 
[ looked in the direction he pointed just in 


time to see a dorsal fin and the upper tip of a 
caudal fin glide in the lead of a huge wake. The 
fish made a swirl near the rushes that set the 

iters boiling, then all became quiet as he dis- 
ippeared in the depths. 

Phat night I lay awake thinking of the huge 
muskie. Why had he refused my lures earlier in 
the evening 3 Why had he hid himself until we 
were ready to depart? Why had he appeared i 
the picture at all? It only made matters worse, 
as a new desire had been kindled within me to 
His real size was a matter of con- 
jecture—but I am certain that if he ever decides 
to give up his aquatic home and step upon the 
scales he will tip the weights well around the 
fifty-pound mark 


capture him. 


be oye r the closed season when the fish are 

spawning grounds the Spook can 

metimes he seen contributing his bit toward the 

propagation of more muskies. His huge size 

nakes him easily detected among other ‘lunge 

ind the more I fish for him, and the more I see 

»f the antics of other fishermen in their attempts 

to capture him, the more I realize that Fred Sheer does little 
worrying as to his future welfare. 

Sometimes | am inclined to believe that many of the huge 
muskies we hear about are mythical beings. Practically 
every lake and river supposedly harbors a certain giant fish 
which boasts a record as a tackle-breaker. It is that desire 
to hook and land “Old e,” or yore itever his name may be, 


that stimulates interest in game fishing. 

The habit of the muskie to reside year after year in a 
certain area of a lake sometimes makes him an easy prey for 
the persistent angler. This fact, however, is more true with 
the smaller fish. Muskies anywhere from ten to twenty 
pounds in weight are le dificult to catch as they strike 


more readily than the larger fish. ‘lunge of forty or fifty 
pounds rarely ta ficial lure, but is more often cap- 
tured on natural baits used in connection with a spoon-hook 
or large spinners. The large ‘lunge strike slowly and do 
not display the vicious fighting qualities that mark the 
smaller muskie 

We can analyze the athletic ability of a muskellunge as 
we can that of a human being. Naturally younger men are 
more active than older men, hence when we see the spectacu- 
lar battle displayed by a fifteen or twenty pound muskie we 
come to realize that the fish is perhaps more active on ac- 
count of its age, whereas the es fish, say anywhere from 
thirty to fifty pounds, seems content (Continued on page 35) 














Rather small muskies taken from the Chippewa Flowage, near Hayward 
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Tess always enjoyed retrieving feathered game 


aniel-prun g Woodcock 


By W. 


Dustin White 





HE twitter of a towering tim 
berdoodle, rising with the char- 
icteristic suddenness of a pan- 


iel-sprung bird, had a stupetying, 
numbing effect 
muscles of my 


upon the nerves and 


whole bod) rendering 





me temporarily incapable of quick 
there is nothing partic 


about these not un- 


action, Now 


ularly awesome 


musical notes ota climbi cr \ oodeock, 

but I had just stopped to pass under a 
PI | 

; , 

tangle of wild clematis vines and could 


not see my\ dog, 


might have told me of the 


nor observe her ac- 
tions which 
proximity ol »o the rising ot 
the bird came entirely without warn- 


raime., 





This was indicated only by a little 
more rapid wagging of her tail and 
extra wriggling ut it 

is as plain to me as so m iny spoken 
words and it gave me just a moment 


1 1 1 1 


ot her od 








vefore she went in to the bir 
th an eager little whine ent 
hich to steady myself and raise 

e gun so that I was on the ’cock a1 

vinging up with it before it h 

reached the tangled tips of the alders 

connecting easily enough hen 

touched off the trigger. The bird 
pped back and fell on the thin car- 
pet of leaves at the foot of an alder 


clump. Tess retrieved obedient] , and 


ing and, though it was just the sound he first spaniel-sprung woodcock « 

[| had been listening for and really the day found its way into my game 

wanted to hear, its very suddenne bag. 

together with a certain nameless, wild he spaniel-sprung woodcock has 

quality, put me out of the running fo the aerial ability for which its tribe 

just a fraction of a second, Along a creek bottom is so famous and, once in the air. is 
his numbness, of course, passed in t essentially different from any other 


completely off balance, 


could 


ut | had been caught 
1w10n, and 
ie bird it 
well out of 


an instant, 
with the gun out of p 
sufficiently to swing on t 
lips ol the alders and was 
[ was able to mark the bird down with some accuracy, so 
waved the dog in that direction and continued hunting. 
The ‘cock had plainly pitched back into the other side of the 
cover, but the intervening stretch of alder run was not to be 
lightly passed over. Indeed, the entire surface of the soft, 
black earth was punched up with the small round holes 
where the long-billed birds had been probing for worms, and 
was dotted with their white splashings. These signs indi- 
cated that the fall flight was well on and that this small tract 
of dense alders might harbor several birds. So it was up 
to me to be pretty much on the alert as Tess carefully quar- 
tered her ground. But she had nearlv reached the spot where 
| had seen the bird alight before she showed any signs of 


betore | recovel 


had cleared the tangled 


range, 


making game 


It springs, of course, when sprung by the spanie 
n fact it always springs whether you walk it up or flush it in 

a pointing dog. When hunting woodcock with the 
spaniel we have two springers in the alder thicket. The dog 
and the bird both spring, though the action of the one may 
be a transitive verb and the other intransitive. 


7 : 
oodcock. 


front of 


uching 


HE woodcock rests always on the ground, in a er 

position, with its legs drawn up underneath the body, and 
when it leaves it always springs upward. This bird requires 
no running start to get off the ground—no taxi-ing take-off 
—but simply straightens those strong, slender legs and is 
already in the air, its rapidly beating wings bearing it 
swiftly upward. And until it does spring, the woodcock lies 
absolutely motionless, relying upon its protective coloration 
to conceal it from all eyes, hostile or otherwise. Its eyes 
are so placed at the top of its head that it can see i 
direction without moving a single muscle and a still hunter 
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; no slight movement to catch the eye or single rustle of 
ives to attract the ear and thus warn him of a bird about 
cet off the ground. I have, while hunting, walked past 
ese birds within three feet and then have them get up 

ehind me. This makes a dog of some kind almost a neces- 

<ity for woodcock shooti1 


) 
‘ 
4 
t 
| 


1o 
lee 


They are game enough to lie close under the nose of a 
pointing dog which, if he is staunch, allows the gunner to 
I 5 5 = A 
eet in a good position and all ready for the shot before flush- 

- the bird. Spaniels, however, are trained to road all 

ime to an immediate flush, 
putting it into the air at once, 
which gives the hunter no 


ne to get ready. 

Such being the case, we are 
forced to admit, however 
uch we like the spaniel, that 
sood, close ranging setter 
or pointer will show us more 
birds. But the weight of the 
came bag is not the only ob- 
ect of a day afield. A spaniel- 
prung woodcock is about as 
sporty a proposition as one 
ay tackle with a scatter gun 


nd the quiet, sun-flecked 
ilder swamp becomes a 


lighty interesting place when 

merry, energetic and hand- 

me spaniel is working it 
out. 

One naturally thinks of the 
cocker as the proper spaniel for woodcock 
work. Indeed, the cocker spaniel was de- 
veloped for just this purpose. Back in the 
old days when our present breeds of dogs 
e evolved and developed, the 
family was divided up into several 
branches and the smallest of the sporting 
varieties was used to hunt and flush wood- 
cock, becoming known, first as the “cock- 
ing” and later a “cocker” spaniel. 


\ 
\\ 


er being 


paniel 


as 


HE cocker is wonderfully well adapted 


to his work, being active, energetic, 
and a diligent hunter; small enough to get 


around easily in the thick cover and 
vet large enough to retrieve this smallest 
of our game birds. 


If I used my spaniel 
solely for woodcock 





hunting, that spaniel 
would certainly be a 
cocker, but my dog 


must hunt several va- 
rieties of game during 
each season and some- 
times as many as three 
four varieties on a 
ingle day and for this 
all-around work I pre- 
fer the larger English 
springer. 

These two varieties 
of spaniels work in ex- 
actly the same way and, 
while the smaller, short- 
er-legged cocker may 
have some slight advan- 
in thick, low- 
growing cover, this is 
largely off-set by the ’ 
greater strength of the springer, which enables him to force 
his way through where the cocker might pass under. Of 
course, one does not need a forty or fifty-pound dog to re- 
trieve a six-ounce bird but the extra size does not come 
amiss if the creature that springs from the alder thicket 
happens to be a big northern hare. This frequently happens 





or 


Top—The author returning from 
t the first cock of the day. Bottor 
age 


and I like to be able to swing my gun on the bounding form 
and know that my dog can retrieve easily if I manage to 
Then, too, after 


connect. the last of the woodcock have 
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winged their nightly way to milder regions and the grouse 
are hovering under their legal lid, snows accumulate to a 
depth that no cocker could negotiate, but my bigger, stronger, 
longer-legged springer hunts nearly all winter, pushing the 
big white hares from their snowy forms and thus helping 
to round out good annual hunting program.’ And 
though I have always liked and admired the merry little 
cocker, I am p1 it to shoot my spaniel-sprung 
woodcock over English springer spaniel. 
a dog of some kind is almost a neces- 
sity in locating and flush- 
ing the individual birds 
hardly be expected to 
in a given cover, he may 
locate the cover itself. 
No, this is something 
that every hunter must 
do for himself and, 
odd and eccentric is this 
funny little timberdoodle, 
that there can be no hard 
and fast rules that will 
greatly aid in this search. 
While the woodcock 
does nest quite exten- 
sively in our northern 
states, as well as in 
southern Canada, these 
birds together with their 
broods of season’s young 
are pretty sure to leave 
for more southerly re- 
gions before the hunting season opens, so 
the birds for which we hunt are largely 
flight birds that have come from their 
own breeding grounds still farther north. 
Since these birds are nocturnal and fly 
only in the dark or by the dim, uncertain 
light of the moon, their presence is sel- 
dom suspected unless one seeks them in 
the thick covers where they lie over to 


rest and feed. 

KY farmer on whose land the 
\ may be sojourning will, 

nine times out of ten, be totally unaware 

of their presence. Indeed, | very much 

doubt if more than one out of every ten 

the f of my ac- 


> ae 
ore) 


( 


WO 
li? 


i c 


a SO, 
ettv W ell conte 
al 
or 


While a spaniel, 


sO 


EN 


VOoot le« ck 


the 


farmers 
quaintance have ever seen a 
wild woodcock, or would rec- 
ognize one if they did. Not 
so long ago I queried one of 
these farmers: 

“Seen any woodcock, this 
fall?” [I asked him. 

“Yes,” was his reply. “I 
saw one just a few days ago, 
in the sugar place. It was 
hammering on a dead maple.” 

Of course I knew that this 
farmer’s woodcock was not 
our long-billed friend of the 
alder runs but a big pileated 
woodpecker. These are quite 
common hereabouts and are 
often erroneous|]y called 
woodcock. No, unless your 
farmer friend is himself a 
sportsman, he will have but 
light knowledge of the habits 
| habitat of the woodcock 
and about the only person who could give you any informa- 
tion would be some brother sportsman, and once one has 
located a choice bit of cover one is apt to be somewhat 
loath to divulge the information. 

So your best way to find woodcock cover is to hunt for 
it. This, by the way, may be done long before the opening 
of the season, for the cover in which the nesting birds brood 
and rear their young will be the same cover into which 
the flight birds drop when they (Continued on page 37) 


of 


a hunt. Center—Stowing 
1— Tess and her brace mate 


ant 
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elis Couguar 


Facts vs. Fancies About the 
Mountain Lion 








By 


William Harrison Peters 


Baby Cougar showing characteristic markings Formerly Superintendent Grand Canyon 
which disappear later tional Park and Mt. Rainier National Park. 








UNTING in the western states, provided one leaves 
the roads and trails so deeply beaten by tourist 


travel, is still good. True, one does not get game 
animals and birds with the ease of twenty or thirty 
ears ago, but the skilled hunter, properly guided by some- 


one familiar with the locality in which he is hunting, may 


have excellent port. 

In certain localitie bear, deer, elk, the white goat, big- 
horn sheep, upland birds, and duck and geese are plentiful 
and comparativel) €asyv to get. But the best sport in the 
West is cougar hunting. The cougar is the most wary of 
ill Western animals, seldom seen even in localities where 
plentiful and shot even less often. There is more told and 
less known of his habits than of any American animal and 
the succe ful hunt of the cougar presents more excitement, 
work and a bigger thrill than the 
hunt of any game animal in the United States. The cougar 
has many names. Before his extinction in the Eastern 
states, he was the pant] er or the catamount: in other locali- 








a greater amount of hard 





ties the puma or painter; in the Northwest he is the cougar; 
in the Southwest the mountain lion. Whatever local usage 
mav dictate he is the same beast, Felis couquar. His color 
will vary a bit to conform with his surroundings but in all 
other cl iT icteri ti he } the same, 

Felis couguar is, next to the Mexican jaguar, the largest 
of the cat tribe in North America. The average length is 


perhaps about eight feet although I have seen specimens or 
at least a specimen, well over nine feet. It will weigh from 
150 to over 200 pounds. The head is very small, the body 
long, slender and exceeding V grace eful; the tail round, long 
and rather thick. It is without spots or marks being almost 


uni-colored, dark above, with lighter belly and white or gray 








muzzle, but in different localities the solid color is somewhat 
differe ly shaded The hadino inves from deep brown A lion strung up. Photo by Dr. T. J. Kerr 


or brown tan in the dark conifer forests of the Cascades 








nd Olympics through a lighter buff in the California Sierra foot plateaus and mountain ranges of Arizona lis equ 
to almost the tawny vellow of the African lion where Felis it home in the humid dense forests of the N t. He 
( lives among the vellow limestone cliffs on both sides can ad ipt himself to anv condition exc pt c tion, 
of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. Which are, of course, sim- While the adult lion is without markings of kind, its 
ply color phases in the same animal for protective coloration. kittens are covered ith large darker spots and with a 
barred tail which marks disappear when the kitten is partly 
ASSUMING the hunter of this big cat to be somewhat g These are, | believe, ancestral mar] | | 
interested in his quarry, and for the further reason that i ate relationship to the spotted jaguar of 
one can hear in cougar country or out of it so much mis- South America. These spots in the young lion 1 “ount 
information relative to it habits, fierceness and veneral for the stories one may hear of leopard | 


cussedness, I want to go into some detail relative to this Western United State 
interesting animal. 
Before the advent of man and the rifle, the cougar had | HE lion is popularly believed to hunt only at night and 
to a ] 


an enormous range covering both North and South Amer- arge .degree this belief is a fact. However, if 
ica from Patagonia to Northern Canada. With the coming undisturbed by man I believe the lion hunts by day as well 
of settlement the cougar leaves, moving to the high moun- as night—but if settlements are near or the lion’s range 
tuins, the dense forest l ‘he 


the inaccessible swamp. He has hunted at all it apparently becomes entirely nocturnal. 17 
been unable to adapt himself and change his habits to live few lions I have seen by daylight, except those bayed by 
in close proximity to man as has the coyote and the bear. dogs, have been seen in country many miles from settlements 
He seems to thrive, however, in any place where he is left or indeed any habitation. It is, in my experience, tl 
comparatively undisturbed. Altitude, aridity or humidity difficult to see of any American game animal. In a consid- 
seem to make no difference. He is found in the arid sea- erable number of years of outdoor life in areas where lion 
level deserts of the Southwest or in the equally arid 10,000- are plentiful I have seen but three of these big cats except 


1e most 


l 
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ose run and treed by 
dogs. It is indeed im- 
racticable, if not entirely 
impossible, to successfully 

1 4 ie 
unt the cougar without 


YOPULARLY, and in- 
deed potentially, the 
ougar is a dangerous 
fighting beast. Frontier 
ories are legion of at- 
cks on human beings by 
e cougar. Its scream is 
upposed to imitate a 
oman in distress and 
us lure men into the 
rest to their death by 
iw and fang. As a mat- 
er ot fact the cougar, 
hile possessing every 
potentiality for danger, is 
ie most timid of beasts. 
Timid, but not cowardly. 
The cougar given any op- 
portunity to escape will 
run his fastest and hide 
his satest. Cornered or wounded he will 
fight dog or man or both together. I be- 
lieve that pressed by the most extreme hun- 
ver he might even attack a human being. 
There seems no doubt that only recently a 
small boy lost in the Cascades in Northern 
Washington in the dead of winter was 
killed and eaten by a cougar. There is also 
a well authenticated story of a man in the 
Southwestern part of the same state who, 
while drinking at a spring in the dense fir 
forest discovered a cougar within a few 
vards of him. The cougar advanced and 
eemed inclined to attack but was success- 
fully fought off by rocks thrown by the 
lumberman, who was fortunately an ex- 
iseball pitcher. This cougar, shot an hour 
or two later, was found to be a medium sized female, 
hin, and with the stomach entirely empty. This at- 
ck may be explained in one of two Ways: The 
ougar may have had a litter of kittens to provide 
for and, pressed by her own hunger and the maternal 
desire to feed her young, had become bold enough 
to attack her only enemy—man—or, as the experienced 
woodsman who went through this thrilling ordeal be- 
lieves, she may have never before seen a man and 
through ignorance of her extreme danger made the 
effort to gain a good meal. In any event the outcome 
ndicates that the attack was made with some timidity 
nd with nothing of the uncompromising ferocity of 
the cougar’s attack on his usual prey. While an at- 
ck by a cougar is extremely unlikely it is best to 
take no chances. 

The cougar has a squalling, screaming, fearsome 
cry. It is the most thrilling thing I have ever heard. 
[ cannot describe it better than to say that it is exactly 
the scream you would expect from this big cat. Certainly 
it doesn’t sound like a woman in distress or anything else 
in distress. It is at once mournful, defiant, ear piercing, 
blood-thirsty, blood-curdling. 


AMPED one lovely starlight night on the north rim of 

Grand Canyon I had my first close-up hearing of this 
tartling scream. We were camped a short distance from a 
big spring, the only water for miles around, in the hope that 
the dogs would pick up a lion scent in the early morning. All 
around us were the sounds of animals coming in to water 
—a subdued murmur of hunted things gathering timidly for 
their nightly drink. Suddenly and seemingly not a hundred 
vards away a lion screamed. It lasted for perhaps thirty 
or forty seconds running steadily upscale and steadily in- 
creasing in volume until a terrific peak of crescendo and 
volume was reached and as steadily decreasing to end in 
two or three hoarse gasping coughs. I imagine it could 














Above—A hunting cabin 
in Northern Arizona 
lion country 


Circle—A remarkable 
close-up taken by Wil- 
liam L. Finley 


Below — Photographing 
a treed cougar 






have been heard for miles. I had not realized how many 
itt Slt sont | heen counding 1 after that terrible 
Itt I | l ] unding 

little night noise d bee ounding until after that terrible 
cry. Instantly everything was quiet—dead quiet. No 


sound, no movement. I verily believe that the leaves on 
the aspen in front of our camp stilled, for a moment, 
their trembling. 


M* OWN reaction was entirely primitive. I know my 
4 1 ls turned completely over and my heart, after 
one great bound, quit for some seconds. My hair stood 
on end—not figuratively but literally. I could feel the hair 
on the back of my head bristle exactly like the hackles of 
a scared dog. For a full minute the three of us sat frozen, 
petrified, then one chap remarked, “Even my marrow is 
cold.” I’m sure mine was completely frozen. 

There are academic experts who will tell you the cougar 
does not have a cry. I can’t dispute that theory because | 
have never been in the particular (Continued on page 54) 
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ass on the 


Dry Fly 


By 
L. G. Hayes 





F YOU have never taken the black bass on a dry fly 
you have missed the greatest thrill that angling has 
to offer. In all of fishing there is nothing that can 
equal the “explosion” strike of the bass rising to a 
floating fly or the ensuing battle that is mostly on or 
near the surtace 
As a means of taking bass the dry fly is very much 
under-rated although its use is each season becoming 
more and more popular as anglers begin to realize its 
possibilities tor spor 
lake the case of a good friend of mine whom we will 
call Doc, as an example. Doc isa fly fisherman. It mat- 
ters little to him whether it is bass or trout as long as it 
is stream fishing. For trout he uses the dry or wet fly 
as conditions require. For bass he is a firm believer in 
the fly, spinner, pork rind combination. Occasionally he 
1 


ises a bass bug or feather minnow. If he ever tried a 
dry fly he kept the result trictly to himself, 

\n early June day of the past season found Doce and 
me ona much fished stream that flows through the east- 
ern foothills of the Missouri Ozarks. It is a stream 
that is typical of this region, winding its way among the 
hills in a succession of deep, quiet pools and rippling 
riffle ipping along beneath towering bluffs, rushing 


i 
noisily over shallows or its foam flecked waters eddying 
and swirling among rocl 
The time was about 3 o’clock in the afternoon and be- 
tween us and the place where we would camp that night 


lav about three miles ot water. 

‘Dry fly fishing for bass is a deliberate sport. No 
n erely touching the high spots if you wish for results. 
The red-eve refuses to be rushed and the water must be 
thoroughly covered and sometimes many casts to the 
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same spot must be made if you would raise 
ome prepared to wade wl 
ie boat only when necessary on 


oOo we had Cc 


and to use tl 
waters of the 

At the head 
the trailer an 


the tackle. My 


ing five and « 


game. Rather stiff in action, it has the po 


isible. No. 2—Grey squirrel hair wing fly. No 
3—Hair dragon or spent wing fly No. 4 
No. 5—Moth. No. 6—Fan-wing fly 
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Above—Our boat on the trailer. Right—A pair of large-mouth 
bass from a slough. Taken by the author on adry fly 
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more than a little. He had 
come on this trip, his first 
of the season for bass, for 
» express purpose of see- 
g- first hand the way of 
small-mouth with a dry 
In fact he was to try 
himself, hence his interest 
the lures. Not a very ex- 
nsive list, as flies go, did 
box disclose. First came 
old favorites of the 
ut streams, the bivisibles, 
little larger, a little more 
bulky, but otherwise the 
ie. Brown, black, grey, 
vellow, furnace and badgers 
on Nos. 4, 6 and 8 turn- 
down eye hooks completed 
e list of hackles that 
metimes prove so effec- 
ve. Then came a few fan- 
ss on Nos. 6 and 8 
voks. These flies differ 
mewhat from trout patterns and methods of tying 
nee they are dressed with hackle bodies. The principal 


} 


colors are black, brown, grev, yellow and whi 
7% a 








NEXT in order is a spent-wing or dragonfly type made 
~ “ principally from bucktail or hackle. Brown, black, 
rey and white are the principal color combinations and 

e sizes most used are Nos. 4 and 6 for stream fishing 
his fly is, day in and day out the season through, one 

the most successful and consistent fish takers ever 
ade. Ona par with this fly is a grey and yellow floater 
ith wings of squirrel tail and a silk body with a ruff 
of short grey hackle at the head. Properly used this fly 

ill bring large bass to the surface when all others fail. 
\ few caterpillars of hackle in black, brown and grey 
omplete the list. The more bulky hair and bucktail 
lures, such as frogs, mice or minnows, all of which will 
take bass, belong to an entirely different form of ang] 
and are not included in my box of dry flies. 

The line was freshly dressed and the leader given a 
light coating of the same dressing. Yes, I know that a 
floating leader is against the accepted idea for any type 
of dry fly fishing but in dry fly angling for bass the 
technique differs somewhat from that of trout fishing 
nd the floating leader has a decided advantage as will 
e seen later. 


lor my own use I selected a black fan-wing with polka 





The Lady Angler and the Boatman with Doc’s catch, 1 : ; : . 
all taken on the dry fly without drag, retrieving it 


dot wing of guinea. This 
fly has at times proved very 
effective on riffles such as 
lay before us. Doc was 
given one of the old re- 
liable hair dragon or spent- 
wing flies with a black body 
and wings and tail of white. 

Before starting Doc was 
given a few instructions. 
“Nothing is to be gained by 
dragging the fly over the 
surface,” he was told. 
“What attracts here is the 
dropping of the fly and the 
lifting it from the surface. 
Select a likely spot and drop 
the fly a short distance 
above the place where a 
bass is likely to lie and float 
the fly down over the fish 





two or three feet below and 

cast again to the same spot. 
Sometimes as many as ten to fifteen casts must be made 
before the fish will rise to the lure. No great difficulty 
should be experienced in hooking a rising bass nor should 
any great force be used in striking. Just a tightening of 
the line is sufficient. The bass will furnish all the force 
needed and then some. Do not be fooled by the small fry 
hitting the fly, for large minnows will hit the spent-wing 
Hy at times, keeping it bobbing and dancing almost con- 
stantly. When a bass hits there will be no mistaking it.” 


ROCEEDING down the stream a way | hooked a 

ten-inch bass on the third cast into the swirl below a 
stump. In the fast water he put up a fight worthy of a 
much larger fish and in the end I released him to grow 
ver, A little father down where 
he surface almost unbroken | 
located an ideal bass spot where the water had scooped 
out a hole below some rocks that came almost to the 
surface. Taking a position slightly downstream, and 
well to one side I dried my fly with a few false casts and 
then, with a decided upstream curve in the line, dropped 
it just above and close to the side of the rocks, retrieving 
it when it reached the lower end of the pocket. Cast 
after cast was made here and the little black fly floated 
over almost every inch of the water below the rocks. 

At about the twelfth cast a good fish struck and missed 
the fly. Another cast brought no response and I turned 
my attention to some overhanging willows that shaded 
a deep pocket. Ten minutes (Continued on page 38) 








to a size worthy of a kee 
: 


the riffle was wide and 
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Left—Where wading brings the best results. Above— 


Ideal dry fly waters 
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‘‘He is saying ‘She loves me, she loves me not’ ™ 


he Miniature Brown 


By Kenneth Fuller Lee 





OR HIS size, nothing which wears 
vitality and stubborn courage than 


Brother Monax 


It is safe to state that he furnishes more sport, to of their latest high-speed, hollow pointed 
more riflemen, than almost any other single species. Wood- to try out. Shining in the new nickelplat 


chucks are very widely distributed. Last 
year the writer and his wife auto-tented 
1 three Canadian 


ind wound up over in 
Dauphin, Man., finding woodchucks all 


acro ten tates 


province 


, ' 
iiong the route. 


\t the ranger station at Mile 9, in 


he Riding Mountain Elk Reservation, 


hirty miles from Dauphin, we found 
dozens of the little brown chaps, and 
they looked just as husky, just as able 
to ike care ot them elves, as the ones 
we had left in our own Pine Tree state 
ol M Line 


Woodchuck hunting can furnish a 
true rifle enthusiast plenty of oppor- 
tunity to test his skill, both in stalking 


ability and marksmanship. In sections 


where they are hunted much, the chucks 
on develop sufficient wariness to make 


them worthy of the best efforts of a 


real hunter. 
rf Winslow, Me., and 


a tg Cc” Paine 
+h, 


he writer of this short article 


had a ped hi wo memorable hunt in 
June of last year, which is typical of 
the sport. 


I 
The doctor mentioned is a rifleman 
par excellence, hand-loads his ammuni- 
idid fire- 
arms, and is a frequent contributor to 


+ ] ++ ’ ] 
tion for a large battery of splet1 


shooting magazines On the 





along his latest acquisition, a ( 
7 


fur has more 





int ment 
riffin & Howe 


The white splotch over his nose is a daisy 


little friend, factures a better one 


The nice folks at East Alton had recently 


Ni lern loads looked or" 


how would they act 
tough as the woodcl 
soon know! 


S JUTH of Webber 
boro, Doe and 

i little lane off the 
tarted off across a 
tumps and rocks 

there with the fresh 
which denote tl 


‘This scope is a 


pointing to a det 
yards away. It was 


nses, I could see 
den, a fat, dark ras 


between us,” said my 
udding, “I can reacl 
dred. 


This rare 
“Good enough! 


A chuck ‘‘up a tree.”’ 
photograph seems to settle a very 


old argument. He was ten feet til we get closer than that, 
from the ground and going up ae hee I Lae 1] 
when the camera caught him in OMe 5 een ouncing 

the act alreadv.” 


It never pays to walk 
ioned, he packed a woodchuck-when you are trying to 


“Hornet” built shooting distance. We walked diagonally 


on the single-shot W eer edie action and equipped with a_ of him, therefore, never looking at him 


perfectly lovely Belding & Mull scope. 


1 


1 


within the two hundred yards which Doc 


‘That’s a lot of gun, Doc! Seems almost like pickin’ on a suitable range for his weapon. 
+ 


, . ‘ 
a woodchuck to 2O alter him with that 


digging into the case and dragging out my M1 Springfield my companion adjusted his slingstrap caretu 


I suggested, The chuck remained pet 0 as we 


rather reluctantly. One of the sad features of this rifleman’s elbows solidly, and squinted through the cre 


game lies in the fact that no sooner have you purchased the 


He has a gorgeous trigger-squeeze, (C 


very latest type of weapon than some son-of-a-seacook mat 


ne entr 


my companion, passin; 


olding the rifle butt fir 
shoulder and = squinting 


the white dirt in front of 
“How close will he 
can see us already, an 





On ous 
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rappie Fishing in Delta Lakes 


By W. T. Person 


1 


N crappie fishing it often appears that what is true to 

day is not true tomorrow, or even day after tomorrow. 

Yet there are many things to be learned about the best 

ways and means of taking the pan-fish so abundant in 
the Delta Lakes of Mississippi and Arkansas. 

How often have we heard, “The moon’s not right. That’s 
why the fish aren’t biting’? After a period of trying to get 
at the bottom of this lunar bromide, I’ve reached the opin- 
ion (not original, however) that during bright moonlight 
nights the fish feed more easily than during the dark nights. 
Hence on the next day they snooze around listening = the 
rumbles of their own digestion, not caring for another biie 
thank you. I once incurred the serious disfavor of an 
elderly man by innocently inquiring how the fish kept 
up with the almanac, how they could anow when 
the ‘ ‘sign” was right for them to gourmandize. 
His reply was eloquently given in a conte mp- 
tuously ejected stream of ‘tobacco juice fol- 
lowed by two words that sounded suspi- 
ciously like “Smart Alec!” But despite the 
expertness of his expectoration and the 
terse wisdom of his spoken words I’ve 
never felt that his reply was adequate. 

For a time I’ve held that he was 
right who said that north and east 
vinds are not conducive to good fish- 
ing. This spring that good old preju- 
las appeared more nearly true 
than ever as concerns our crappie 
fishing in Lake Chicot. Day before 
yesterday afternoon (April 29) it was 
cloudy and warm, with a light south 
breeze. Along the shore among the wil 
lows and brush we caught ten crappies 
of good size. This afternoon, one day 
later, along the same shore line, at the 
same depth, with the same kind of bait, in 
the same brush piles, we did not get a strike. 
Why? It was cool, with a north breeze. Be- 
tween the two dates there had been no local 
torm or heavy wind to blame. It must have 
been the north breeze. Another thing seeming] 
affecting crappies is fresh water coming in. 
They bite better before a rain than after it. I 
have had good luck more than once just before the arrival of 
a storm, during that hot, sultry —s only to go out after 
the clouds had cleared away and the thunder rumbles were 
distant—often not more than forty-five minutes later—and 
not get a strike. Was it the thunder, or the rain, or the wind ? 
Who knows? But such things happen pretty consistently. 

Now, as for fresh water: Lake Chicot is being sadly 
eglected in several respects. One is that, for the need of a 
little intelligent dirt-moving, this body of water rises and 
falls like an excited thermometer, if you'll pardon the warped 
simile. In the summer the lake is allowed to fall about seven 
feet below its normal level, while in the winter and spring 
it often rises six or seven feet above its normal level, all of 
which means that it fluctuates in depth as much as thirteen 
1 fourteen feet in a year. By “normal level” I mean the 
level at which the lake stood before the bottom of Ditch 
Bayou was lowered a few years ago in order to get a dredge 
nachine through. This means that during much of the 
h 


( 
1 
| 


1 


early spring this erstwhile beautiful body of water, whi 
d be kept at its natural level, is transformed into eigh- 
teen or twenty miles of muddy, trash-laden, refuse-burdened 
lake. This is a serious indictment of the citizens of a state 
who boast of “Arkansas’ natural resources” and “Arkansas’ 
natural beauties,” with probably other high-sot ie phrases, 


1 
now 
StOU 










merely sitting the while and watching what was formerly 
one of the best bass lakes in the south grow into a slough. 
That will no doubt be the ultimate result if steps aren't 
taken to restore the lake to its rightful level. 
After the lake clears up in the spring, which is often 
late as June, crappie fishing is good. This season the 
upper end of Chicot has been clear since the latter part 
ot March, but it is still about two feet above summer 
level. Since the water cleared, we have had two light rises, 
about eighteen inches at one time, and about ten inches at 
another. Just before each rise the crappies were biting along 
the willows near the shore, but they stopped when the water 
started higher. At present it is talling and the crappies are 
biting. As I have noted in a previous issue of Out- 
poor Lire, most of the crappies caught in this 
season in the shallow water are males. They 
re darker than those caught in deep water 
and do not carry spawn, of course, a feature 
hich makes every lover of future fishing 
prefer “willow fishing.” I’ve often won- 
dered what becomes of these big, darkly- 
yttled fellows when shore fishing 
ends, for we get few of them in deep 
water. Do they lose their heavy 
plotches when they go to the depths 
I'd like to know. 


( FENERALLY speaking, crappies 
bite better in clear water than in 
muddy water. During the present 
pring, however, this has not been 
altogether true in Lake Chicot. Con- 
erly Bayou, which empties into the 
lake—and which, by the way, is a 
drainage ditch for quite a large area, 
bringing in a vast amount of muddy 
water every winter and spring—comes into 
( — about five miles from the upper end. 
The bayou is muddy now and has been muddy 
‘ing, a condition that has kept the lower 
fifteen miles of the lake roily and ugly, whereas 





The author took this mess Fe - 
just after a rain 


e upper end has been clear most of the time, 
as it gets only back-water. Strange to say, the 
crappie fishing has been better in certain places 
in the lower end than in any place in the upper end. The 
dng reason I can give (and this is only a guess, for I 
haven’t tested it with a thermometer) is that the spring 
rains, being warm, have raised the temperature of the lower 
end above that of the upper end, and that the fish have re- 

sponded more quickly to the warmer water than to the 
clearer water. 

\s for the time of day at which the crappies bite best 
during one season they appear to be more responsive in early 
morning; during another they bite better in the mid-fore- 
noon, while at another time they prefer their meals in the 
late afternoon. It is very dangerous, however, for anyone 
to come right out in a burst of confidence and give a time- 
table for crappie feeding. Just now we are getting better 
strings along the shore between daylight and 9:00 a. m. But 
given a warm, cloudy afternoon, we do about as well as in 
early morning. Nor can | discover where the large ones 
are biting in deep water. Plenty of small crappies may be 
taken there, but few of the big ones. This spring, though, has 


rand unseasonably cool, both of which conditions 


been stor: 

may be the reason for thi When the warm days come, if 
ever they do, early morning will be the time for the best 
results in deep water. As the summer progresses, we find 


that we get good strings between (Continued on page 34) 
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FOUND 
Souther a 
retired, an ‘ry ready to supply 
my missing ; follows 
hi account as ° 
“For a fortnight af u leit we heard no 
. lion or jackal. Then a message came 
pon the Machili River, 

prove that our hunt had driven the 
The manager wrote that the day before, 
had 1 his camp, to report that 

igh hile camped ten miles away—a 

third party. \ jackal had 
lion, and the anager asked me to 
hunt, to see if it was the same pair that 
j Well, | went. 
Tom Meredith, the pros- 
ivingstone to register a 

kelsey and Dick Melville 
tore in Barotseland had gone 
i the Congo for a job. 

with them, and of 
to celebrate his ‘find.’ 
Anyhow, old 


more of 
from tl 
whicl 
pair up there. 

white men 


, 
on the 


1e woodcutting can 


l eeme 


two 
pre eding 
the 


lion had taken man of 


accompanied 
along and }O1 
had killed the 

“One of the two men wa Id 
He had 
he 


TIKE \\ ell ne 


oO 
go 


bov on the 


been trekki r tO L 
1 


pector. 
| overtook 


o bottles. 


Tom Was sick and the other 5 

v. At night they lay on the 

| just before going to sleep 
he tent. He had 

a jackal howled very 

erabbed rifle and went 


1 
ony 


his 


‘ville heard a growl beside the tent and a hulla- 
ive the other side of the clearing. 


Kelsey had vanished without a 
sound, and his ri ay on the ground. The natives had 
a lion rise from beside the tent as Kelsey stood in the 

him by the head and carry him off. And 
two of them swore they had seen a jackal sneak away from 
some bushes ten vards away. Melville and old Tom sat 
until d 


dawn and then investigated. A mile 


seen 


erab 


doorway, 


the fires 


round 


found what was left of Kelsey. Mostlh: 
shreds of clothing. Beside them was tl 
Following this back, they discovere: 


away they 
and a few 
of a big lion. 


lion and jackal had lain beside the clearing at first, 


vards from the tent, and Melville thought they 
him go out. 


“Anyhow, the lion had suddenly moved alone towar 


tent and got Kelsey as he came out, while the jackal 





PD 


OO et 
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By 


ackal 





a 
a 
Pak , 
MP ES 
a where he was. I reckon that was 
7 when the little beast howled. He 


Munro had fired inahurry, was likely enough afraid of the 
missed, and the lion had Jion’s killing n, and howled to 

chansuel tithe o taak lion s_ killing men, a l 
tell him so. If so he made a bad 


break. For it was that howl that 
brought Jack out. But what interested me most was to see 
that front spoor with the missing claw again. For that 
made it certain that it was the same pair. So seeing this 
vas the lion’s third victim we labeled him dangerous, and 
for two days we searched the country for miles with about 
200 natives. We followed him across to the headwaters 
of the Loombi and down to the Zambesi, but he kept well 
ahead and we never sighted him. So after telling the natives 
to warn their folks at home, and to keep their eyes skinned, 
| went home. 


“ HERE was plenty of game on the Loombi, because 
all those natives scouring the country had driven it that 
way. But for the same reason it was naturally alert. So 
I guess the lion found it hard work to get a li 
didn’t like it. Anyhow, about two days after I got 
took a woman from the village at the mouth of the Loomb 
“You remember old ‘Sitakwa’? Well, he came to the 
store with a bunch of niggers at sunrise to tell me the tale. 
They were all scared, angry, or excited, but 

Sitakwa was full of just one idea—revenge. 

, 4 s, He said that his daughter and another woman 
‘ WW had gone to the river at sundown to get 
water, the night before, and that a lion 
had rushed out 

of the grass and 

> grabbed his 
daughter as she 
) filled her pot. 
va seside the spoor 
in the bush they 















the jackal with 


W. S. Chadwick 


had seen that of 





the missing claw. Then it got dark, and they had to wait 
tor daylight to come to me. : 

“Sitting there rocking to and fro with his head in his 
hands, Sitakwa said ‘It was I who named him the “devil's 
jackal,” and now to mock me he has taken my daughter. 
His evil spirit heard me name him and now he guides the 
lion always. Until he is dead we shall know no peace. We 
must follow at once, master. And if we don’t get him, ! 
—Sitakwa—will follow until he or I be dead!’ 


“_" JU see, he figured that the jackal led the lion to hu- 
mans. but I did not believe this, because so far the 
jackal had shared none of the kills. | reckoned that when 
he accidentally got close to a human the lion just decided to 
take what looked like easy meat! Anyhow, we took the 
poor, and I took Speckles and the dogs. But by the time we 
reached the Loombi and buried the remains—only the head 
and feet—it was near to noon. But young Speckles followed 
the spoor without and by dark we camped twenty- 
without ever sighting the pair. 
“Next morning we had gone only a mile when we found 
where they had lain the day before, under a boulder high 
on a stony ridge. They must have left cover about the same 
time we made camp! That is the trouble with such hunt- 
ing. It takes us all day to cover what Mr. Lion travels in 
the night, and when we get near him he is fresh. And he 
has the night before him while we are tired and must wait 
for the sun. That little devil of a jackal knew we would 
follow, and kept the lion moving. But if his cleverness 
helped the lion to escape, his damaged foot convicted his 
pal as an outlaw, so he helped us, too! 

“The spoor led straight to the Machili, which at that point 
was fifteen miles away, and by noon we found the remains 
of a reedbuck the lion had killed in the river-bed. My 
hopes began to rise, for they had fed well and spent a lot 
of time there; so I reckoned they would not go far to lie up. 
Thanks to Speckles’ never losing the trail it was still early, 
ind after a rest we went on through rocky country down- 
river. About three hours before sunset we saw a kopje 
ahead on the bank of the river, and beyond it a big 
bunch of natives coming toward us. Then I saw a 
white man waving to us and went to meet him. 


1 


five miles up the 








ent was the manager of the woodcamp twelve miles 

lower down. He said that about noon two natives 
had arrived there, who had actually seen the lion climb 
the kopje soon after sunrise, and that he must be there 
still, They had come on the spoor from behind, and 
were close behind the lion when he took cover. This 
explained the spoors that had puzzled us for the last 

. two miles, and I reckoned that our luck was in. 

‘Then, just as the manager finished talking, there 
came a shot and a roar from the river side of the 
kopje, and a pandemonium of native yells. We gal- 

‘» oped round to find a young white overseer named 
Munro lying on the ground surrounded by natives, and 


> 


a score of others running (Continued on page 96) 























J. P. CUENIN, journalist 


ALDO LEOPOLD, 


JACK MINER, bird conservationist 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 





Our -Advisory Board 


HORACE ALBRIGHT, director National Park Service 1 
BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 


ARTHUR F. FORAN, president More Game Birds in America 
SETH GORDON, president American Game Association 
HARRY B. HAWES, former United States Senator 

in charge of the Game Survey 








pos 


fea, 


We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfowl] 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


6. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 

7. Giving game and fish better than an even break 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


against 


in short, 








The Duck Battle in Utah 






Is the Bear River Refuge to be Primarily a Sanctuary or a Shooting Ground? 


LT in Utah on the great Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, constructed 


deral government 


the fe under an 
ppropt ation ol $350,000, the tur 1 flyit ru 
na death battle between a gr Ip Of sports 
nen om the Salt Lake City region on 
thie on hand, and the ul tendent ot 
the re e, backed by his superiors in the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, on the 
othe Tn 
Where the Bear Riv flows into the 
Great Salt Lake there 1 a wealth ot 
marshes which has tor ma years con 
ituted a wildiowl paradise But as far 
back as 20 vears ago a strange duck sick- 


1 


ness was noted among the birds that came 


there each fall. Some years it was worse 
than others; and some years, such as 1930 
and 1931, it was barely noticeable. When 


] 


the sickness did come it killed hundreds of 
thousands of ducks, a plague seemingly as 
mysterious as the Black Plague of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Bear River Club, the wealthiest 
shooting club in the region, had success 
constructing dykes which held fresh water 
on the flats and kept it from mixing with 
the salt water of the lake. This was the 
clue to the problem 


of control which mo- 
tivated conservation- 


ists of the country, 


led by David H 
Madsen of Utah, te 
push the $350,000 
bill through congress 
Dyke s were to be 
builf by the govern- 
ment and a perma- 
nent retuge estab- 
lished of which 40 
per cent might, at 
the dis¢ retion of the 
Secretary of Agri- 
culture, be made 


public shooting 
grounds. 


Madsen was in 


By Harry McGuire 


Geo. E. Mushbach in charge in the fall of 
1930. It was soon apparent to him that 
many of the local sportsmen and private 
club members had a misconception as t 


the purposes of the refuge and the method 
of its administration. The general im- 
pression of club members and _ certain 
leading sportsmen was that the project 
had been designed primarily as a shooting 
ground, that increased flooded areas would 
result in much more shooting than 
formerly, and that the provision about the 
Secretary of Agriculture declaring 40 per 
cent to be shooting grounds was manda- 
tory. 

Mushbach pointed out that the area had 
been acquired by the federal government 
tuary, that shooting was inci- 
dental and would be allowed only to the 
extent that the federal officials felt was 
justified. The Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey had made no promises to local sports- 
men, yet it appears likely that Madsen, 
when he was agitating for the project, did 
say to the club shooters of the area that 
they'd get better sport if the refuge plan 
went through. [Cf. Madsen’s own state- 
ment in box accompanying]. At any rate, 


as a Sani 





\ lub shooters thought 1 £2 
erall understood” that whatever ippel 
their shooting wouldn't be interfered with 


[ is unfortunate if the were given 
uch an impression, for obviously the fed- 


eral government was spending taxpayers’ 
money, not primarily for the benefit of lo- 
cal shooters, but primarily for the creation 
of a refuge and feeding ground which 
would ultimately increase birds shoot- 
ers in all parts of the West. 

Yet the club shooters were treated with 


consideration, from all I can learn. The 





re wasn't opened before the 1931 se: 

son, so their shooting area wasn’t curtailed 
that year. But this was the year of the 
drought which resulted in emergency reg- 
ulations reducing the duck season to 30 


days, and it is likely that if the refuge ha 
been completely under federal cont 
fore the season opened, it would hav« 
closed to hunting as were all other federal 
bird refuges that year. 


Last year, 1922, Superintendent Mush- 
bach allowed local sportsmen to choose the 
40 per cent of the area that would be open 
to shooting. This in itself showed that 


the Survey had every 


desire to allow Utah 
shooters t utilize 
the refuge when such 
use would not jeop- 


ardize its fundamen- 
tal purposes. 


Then out of a 
clear sky came the 
plague agai On 
the refuge l off it 
perhaps 200,000 
birds died last fall 


Mushbach, already 
pilloried by some of 
the local shooting 
clubs, was blamed 
for it all—though 
just how anyone 
else as superintend- 





charge of the early ent could have avert- 
work. He went with ed the sickness has 
! National Park ; not been made clear. 
o - | the Bi Gathering dead ducks on the refuge, to be burned and buried as a sanitary measure It as the “ 

service and the bio- and to reduce danger from further contamination. Around 32,000 were so disposed was the oppor- 


logical Survey placed 





of last year 


tunity for a clique of 








lisgruntled local club shooters to “get” 
Mushbach, and they seized it with a ven- 
veance. They have induced the state leg- 
slature to memorialize congress for an 
vestigation. They blamed Mushbach per- 
nally for the entire disaster, though a 
mmittee of Mushbach’s superiors from 
e Biological Survey which went to the 
cene and held a hearing packed by Mush- 
opponents, completely exonerated 
im. Scientists agreed that the conditions 
hick the outbreak last year were 


h caused 
s vet nd human control.* 


i h’s 


bey 


TOW that's a very brief summary of the 
i NUtah battle as I see it after every kind 
investigation except an actual trip to the 
ie fray. | 
the 
fight 


f tl have gained the im- 


Mushbach is 


proper federal 


cene of! 
pression that 


rimarily a 


fight on 


against 








Note T uote what ems a fair statement 
n of of the re é 
Tust what caused the outbreak last year is, in 
n, gely Ithough close obs 
tion leads me to certain conclusions. 
The ¢ within the refuge and the territory 
ent thereto is extremely flat and level, the 
ll fe the n g only one foot to the 
Conse é no opportunity for 
d drait Id tend to wash imput 
ies ft 1 the he top soil dries out 
1 bakes the water table is near the surface and 
eve extreme « riods the material 
hes from the top remains moist and damy 
This wet i beneath, with the dry crust above 
loubtedly heats and produces a condition most 
ible f neubati the bacteria which | 
es e t tr 
When these flats are flooded and soften up the 
l le ay ble he birds when fee 
It is 1 belief that when the flats a 
fl d a shallow depth of water so as t 
t g, the « s the most danger 
I r obse t t year that there 
F 1 ‘ is rec of the outbreak ir 
it that weathe tions entered in. On 
everal « ons there was a? ticeable decre se 
the se ty of the and we thought the 
ble w clearing u Then there were som 
eav storms i in mediately following 
these there Id be an increase in mortality and 
the num! ers of afflicted w fowl. The same w 
ue in cases of heavy w ls from the south « 
thwest v rs from Bear River 
B d W over mud flats tl 
id nerged 
rhere contributing cause 
which v beyond human agency to prevent. A 


s flooded during high 


Bear River overflowing 


Much 
‘ ‘ 


1 
comparatively dry to 


directions. 


flooded a cer 
ously dry and wh 


occurred, likely from 


ere 


















tl the purpose of carrying 
‘ t and to provide and 
r waterfowl area. It had 
t ind was necessary for 
tl birds. Now that it | 
heen flooded and will ontinue in that state, I 
feel sure there will be a constant improvement in 
on s. it may take a few years to reduce tl 
ard the minim but when it is accon 
ished A lerful waterfowl area will result, if 
l n not taker 
In n pinion the constant flooding and mai: 
ning the water at f constant depth 
few years do with the condition v 
ngs about the disse n t i great extent any 
M I ha eference w to the Refuge onl 
i enormously large territory in Utah 
square miles—in which the disease 
pearance. What can be done to hel; 
in the outside territory I am in no 
ay. It is certain, however, time w 





d and 


be require 
material relief 
“TI believe 


extensive funds provided before 


is obtained. 


the situation in the Willard Spur 


area will be greatly improved by the surplus 
fresh water which will come from the Refuge, 
the theory being that in deep fresh water 





the disease material will 


incubation of the bacter 


be diluted, dispersed, and 
ia retarded.” 
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-_ 
supervision of refuges acquired at public 
expense; and that a small group of club 
shooters, not advantageously situated in the 
new deal, are trying to make the superin- 
tendent the goat in a maneuver to regain 
some of the shooting privileges they have 
lost.** The general shooting public of the 
Salt Lake region, on the other hand 
should profit under the present plan 1f and 
yen the system of flooding the flats and 
which is the nucleus of the whole plan, 
succeeds. 
yortsmen who are 
management of the 
to have 48 out or 52 sportsmen’s organiza- 
state behind them. I have not 
that that claim is justified 
in any real sense, and I doubt if the com- 
hooters of Utah, who probably have 
more to gain under proper federal regula- 
tion of marshes than under privat 
ontrol, will in the end back up 
group which has been on the rampage. It 


The 5] fighting the 


Survey's 


refuge claim 


tions in the 
seen evidence 


mon s 


1 
the ( 





1 
the 





























*Note I nderstand that two private sl tins 
ui he Provo Gun Clu and the Duckville Gut 
Club (each with about 60 members, mostly S 
Lake pe e) for years previous to the establisl! 
ent of the refuge largely controlled the 
the mouth of the Bear River which was the 
domain. This area was patrolled by gun clul 
nd the general publ c was evicted whet 
ittempt was made to hunt there It w ne 
P . Iso to cross the actual holding t 
clubs to reach the hunting area and tl 
inst trespass. It is true the f 
t educed the ea which these t hs 
‘ 1 ntrolled and used, or atter lt Ducks afflicted with Western ducksick- 
e. f te shootir ground This ness seeking shade in spillboxes at the 
¢ he general public I Bear River Refuge, and safety from 
: a "er aa ear” : predatory birds 
t t ( t is t up which cries in the press that 
t t is g done by tl they represent 40,000 sportsmen of the 
t t como state, and bellow, in their headlines, “Are 
| tt a ayes I ota :. 40,000 Utahns Wrong?” They base their 
Bygone tiges ae alieetat «aad yp Oo the public on wild guesses as to 
sit, ak elite caidas agieed. tees cnaiedieal w many ducks died last fall and claim 
led by the clubs. At present ther hat these wildfowl died “to satisfy the ego- 
t 0 os of wentectul = tism of a chosen few members of the U. S. 
territ 1 the cre f the proje Biological Survey.” 
( he gene publi here are undoubtedly two sides to the 
° ee . 
Madsen Explains Position—Calls Refuge An 
7 . ° 
Ever-Changing Problem 
AVID H. MADSEN, “father” of the Bear River Refuge plan, and president 
of the Utah State Sportsmen’s Association, has made the following declar- 
ations in a letter to Mr. McGuire: 
Insofar as I know, no promises were m ! 1 of the Biological Survey re 
irdit the detail of administration of the Be: R Migratory Bird Refuge prior to and 
t ts constr tior except cor g the refuge and in such cor 
cts as were regularly drawn fe hts « W ‘ hanges, ete and in the contract 
for the administration of the marsh a | ved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Gov 
ernor of Utah 
In the latter contract I belie } ead the contract since its approval, 
there 1 statement bstar lly to the « 1 rivileges upon the marsh shall 
be approximately what they were { to t onst tion of the refuge. 1 am inclined to 
believe that the many alleged 1 ‘ t hicl e the product of individuals 
on both sides of the controversy wl 1, and whose statements have no 
foundation in fact. The fact that the primary thought back of the 
plan t eflood the area w t vent the te é of birds which had occurred fre 
quently over a period of years vas not the e of reducing the number of birds 
which were annually taken by hunter 
You will recall that at that particular time the ni ig in Congress a bill which 
ided for 1 = al million d tle of a propose federal hunt 
ence to be r “pul The matter of ad 
t n ot t r is ne ( il the bill was about to 
( ess whe the 7 nw l Z least 60% of the area 
1} in ir te 1 It med, because of the language 
( e bill, that 40% would be « t itisfactory to the sportsmen of 
I 
So f is I 1 personally « r 1 I felt that the administration of the area 
would be an ever-changing problem and t not in advance be successfully planned 
d carried out through legislative action. T eve I do now, that the administra 
tion of the refuge should be in the } s of the B gical Survey to be administered in ac 
ordance with the provisions of the law t é t interests of the birds and also in 
fairness to the sportsmen It should he p that when 300,000 to 500,000 birds 
perish by disease on the refuge during ear, and or ten thousand are shot and used for 
food by sportsmen, the primary object of the refuge should be the prevention of loss by 
disease. It is to be hoped that all conservati s and individuals will co-operate 
in bringing this about. y as 
David H. Madsen 























We 


Where the mortality was greatest in 1932 
this area, the south shore of Willard Spur, 


question, but it seems that what is chiefly 
involved is the question of whether the 
federal government is to administer wild- 
fowl refuges tor the benefit of the sports- 
men at large or for the benefit of local 
club shooters. My judgment is that the 
Biological Survey should stand by the 
principle of administering federal refuges 


for the good of the game, regardless of 
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It is estimated that 200,000 ducks died in 


several miles from the Bear River Refuge 


selfish demands from cliques of local shoot- 
ers; that Superintendent Mushbach has 
consistently and courteously sought to 
apply this principle without depriving the 
local public of the right to shoot; and that 
the sportsmen of the country, as well as 
the sportsmen of Utah, should stick by the 
Survey until the Bear River refuge has had 
a full chance to succeed or fail. 


[1th Annual Izaak Walton League Convention 


Bradley Re-elected President, Resolutions Passed on Duck Baiting, 


Excessive Grazing, Bear 


Persecution, Roosevelt's 


Conservation Program 
& 


a Hike keynote of the Eleventh Annual 
T° onvention ot the Izaak Walton 

League of America, held April 27 and 

28 in Chicago, was conservation in publi 
elief programs. Senator Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. C., wildlife counsellor, led 
off by committing the President to a con 


hich would give con- 
hes of 13,000,000 men 


ho take out 





hunting and fish- 
nd $650,000,000 
ually for these sports. Senator Hawes 
uid: “it is not legislation but admunistra- 
tion and official personality that most 1m- 
mediately concerns us in the matter of 
conservation.” 

The entire ¢ ivention pr stressed 
rk by the 
improving 
checking 





possibilities for constructive 
Civilian (¢ 
streams, 
crosion, developing flood control projects, 

areas, as well as 
wrestry work whi pired establishment 
of President Roosevelt's conservation 


onservation Corps in 


planting game covers, 


and restoration of 





prairie and plains states, where 
there are few National rests, the con- 
truction of dams, prevention of erosion 
ind general water conservation programs 
ire fully as important as reforestation. The 
urged that the conservation 


troops be put to work on water conserva- 


mvention 


tion projec ts in these states Fisheries and 


waterfowl programs fit into the scheme of 


vater conservation 


Discussions developed a serious obstacle 


» public works programs in those states 
which have no federal lands upon which 
work could be carried on. The Adminis 
tration’s insistence that funds expended on 


state and private lands of high public values 


must be repaid works an injustice in the 


distribution of the benefits among states. 
States not containing federal land areas 
should act to have the President recede 


from this decision, so that public works 


programs may proceed in the most effective 
and beneficial manner 

The new national officers are: President, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago; Vice Presi- 


dents, J. G. Bradford, Sioux Falls, S. D 
Dr. George M. Oppermann, Kenmore, N 
Y.; R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, Washington; Dr. 
M. D’Arcy Magee, Washington, D. C.; 
Judson L. Wicks, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
National Treasurer, Otto C. Doering, Chi 
cago. National Secretary, Fred N. Peet, 
Chicago. The National Executive Board: 
W. J. P. Aberg, Chairman, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Dr. R. K. Dixon, Denver, Colo 
rado; Harry F. Harper, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Ira D. Kyle, Omaha, Nebraska; T. D. 
Peffley, Dayton, Ohio: Judge George W. 
Wood, Waterloo, Iowa; Willoughby G 
Walling, Chicago; Charles L. Horn, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Among the important resolutions sanc- 
tioned by the national convention were the 
following: 

Regretting removal of career conserva- 
tion officials caused by political changes at 
Washington, formed the nucleus of one of 
the early resolutions approved by the 
League delegates. This resolution ex- 
pressed confidence in the conservation atti- 
tude and sympathies of President Roose- 
velt, and also urged the retention in som«e 
capacity of Hon. Henry O'Malley and 
Dr. Lewis Radcliffe in the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Covering of bureau chiefs in the depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, and In- 
terior into classified service in the interests 
of good administration, and not having 
their positions in the realm of political 
spoils, was also urged. 

Another important resolution opposed 
the transfer of administration of the Alas- 
kan Game Law by the Alaskan Game 
Commission and the Alaskan Fisheries by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries ‘to 
the territorial legislature. This transfer 
carries grave danger to the future of the 
wonderful wildlife and fish resources of 
Alaska. 

Recognition of President Roosevelt’s con- 
servation program was portrayed in a reso- 
lution pledging cooperation to the Presi- 
dent’s forest work program. Recommenda- 
tion of the impounding of waters in the 





Plains and Prairie States as part of t 
work program, and the recommending 
the purchase of waste and marginal la: 
in states lacking federal areas for reforest 
tion was also incorporated in the resoluti 

The President and others were also urs 
to provide in the public works pr 
ways and means for assisting municipal 


ties to secure necessary sewage dis] 
facilities The resolution also called 
urging the termination of pollution of t 
Potomac River by sewage from the (¢ 
of Washington. 

The League urged that the President 
point an advisory board to correlate rel 
activities in reforestation, soil erosi 


flood control and game and fis! 
The retention of an 
program to. study 
ing wildlife, fish, forests an 
ilso urged as a most essential feat 


I conservation. 


producti 


quate reseat 





HE provision of funds to enforce tl 
Hawes Black Bass Act was favored 
i resolution as a necess: 






Yy means ot con 


hating the sale of black bass. 
} 


Better bla 
Mass protection in all states, and partict 
| » 9 e 4 4 ¥ 

larly abolishing of commercial sale was 
keynote in the League’s re 
n black bass. Opposition was 
to the commercial sale of black bass 
I 


lorida, and sportsmen urged t use tl 


influence to prevent it 
Opposing the waste of more fund 

eltort to develop water tr 10 

the Upper Mississippi constituted anot 

important resolution passed by the ( 

tion and had a particular bearing on t 

Upper Mississippi Wild ] 


Resolutions favoring the ma tenance 


lependent state conservatio1 comn 
ms; and opposing the diversion of fi 
ng and h me license finde ¢ ‘area 

Fa hunting license 1 5 other 


related purposes, were passed 
Other important conservati acts in tl 
rm ot resolutions passed and sanctio1 


he League were: Favoring a Fede 


Migratory Refuge on the Kankakee Rivet 
in Indiana and urging a re-survey by tl 
Biological Survey; proposing tl 


er iti n of Spring Lake, [lis is, < i I ed 
eral Bird Sanctuary; opposing construc 


tion of additional roads in the Superi 





tional Forest; urging better protecti 
of our bears: proposing the study 
sheep grazing on game ranges on publi 


Below are printed four of the conven- 
: ! nven 


tion’s more important resolut 
Baiting of Ducks 
WHEREAS the baiting of ducl I me ft 
nsidered by many sportsmer harmful t 
true purposes of conser itior 1 
WHEREAS we appreciate 
and the difficulty in ar t ta 
? general applic ition, 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That ¢! 
ra yvernment conclude its nvestigatior 
" t the control of this 


é wether with the proper 
xt session of the Advisory B 
BE IT FURTHER R 


ESOLVED, That 
gnize a_ responsibility 


litions in their ter 
ite action to meet condit 


Grazing of Sheep 
WHEREAS the grazing of sheep on federall 
wned 1 controlled lands essent i 
highly ntroversial and is ticized m 
tsmen and conservationists, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that tt 
é | Senate Committee Lif 


> é 


} ; al s 
ind report its recommendations f 

to the Departments of Agricultu t I 
or to Congress where legislative tior 


Urging Protection of Bears 
WHEREAS the bear is a sportir nimal, an 
is subject to the persecution of mmercial ir 


te ¢ 





» hold hearings to detert the facts 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the 


vd 


ion 


rn 


Vas 








il government give increased protection to 
of all species and that states, particularly 
western states, further protect the bear against 

interests which threaten their extermination. 


Part-Time License Fees 


1 


WHEREAS, the cost of non-resident hunting 
fishing licenses is frequently so large that 








sidents are tempted to, and frequently do, 

nd fish without a license when only with- 

borders of a state for a day or so, and 
ITEREAS, about ten states have already pro- 
| fer part-time or tourists, non-resident hunt 
nd fashi1 licenses, costing approximately 
ume as a resident license, and good for from 
t hve days, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
the various state fish and game commis 
rs are hereby urged to give this question 
rt-time non-resident hur and fishing li 





careful consideration a view to hay 
heir states adopt some such system tor the 


purpose of decreasir violations and in- 


Baiting—Game W ardens— 
Crows 
I cannot quite 


| Fagekeiorag Outdoor Life: 
agree with you that feeding or baiting 


whichever you may call it—of the wild 
me birds is a mark of poor sportsman- 
ip, particularly in certain localities such 

we have here in Kansas, where there 

little or no natural feed grown in the 
nds to feed wild waterfowl. <A _ great 
iny of our shallow water lakes in the 
airie country become dry during the hot 
immer months of July and August and 

h being the case practically no aquatic 
lant life grows in these lakes. The few 
kes that do carry sufficient water to tide 
er the hot summer months are usually 
ive with carp, and as you know, the carp 
estroy all aquatic plant life—in fact they 
ve on the same feed as do wild waterfowl 
and when the ducks come down from the 
orth in the fall of the year they find prac- 
ically nothing to live on. As a result 
hey make their stay very short. In fact 
here there is not any feeding done our 
ooting period is confined to a few days 

a migratory flight during severe storm 
eriods. I have been associated with a 
ivate hunting club for over thirty-five 
ears in this locality and during the last 
fifteen years we have fed a considerable 
mount of domestic grain to waterfowl, 
hoth during the spring and fall seasons. 
Where this is done the birds will stay 
round for some time and will give us a 
little longer shooting period. 

If we are going to make any headway in 
protecting our fast dwindling supply of 
vaterfowl, the first thing of importance to 
do is patrol the fields and enforce the laws 
that already have been passed. This par- 
ticularly applies to the game bag limit and 
hooting during closed season. To do this 

e must have more and better game war- 
dens in the field—men that are not afraid 


to take their neighbor or friend to town 
and make him pay a fine—and when the 
fine is applied it should be heavy enough 
to hurt the pockethook to which it is ap- 
plied. There has been too much soft ped- 
aling in the enforcement of our game laws. 
[ regret to say that I have been in the 
field hunting waterfowl for the past fifty 
years and I have never yet encountered a 
game warden in the field. I have seen 
them frequently around convention halls, 
hotel lobbies—but they are not in the field 
where they should be early and late during 
the open season and the closed season as 
well. 

The black crow is the most destructive 
bird that we have, and he should be wiped 
out. He not only destroys the eggs but he 
destroys young birds as well. The crow can 
be killed very satisfactorily during the nest- 
ing season where one charge of shot will 
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put the old bird out of commission and 
destroy the eggs in the nest as well. If we 
are going to put on any effective campaign 
to destroy the crows there should be a fed 
eral bounty of at least $.10 apiece paid on 
crows scalps. As the crow is more or less 
a migratory bird, it cannot well be expected 
that any particular state or any particular 
county should pay bounty for their de 
struction because they do not stay in on 
state or county. 


Kans. EpWARD NortTo 


Alaska Bears 


MENDED Alaska Game Law regula- 

tions to be effective July 1, 1933, were 
approved recently by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace. The amendments 
include greater protection for bears and 
moose and modifications of trapping r: 
strictions. The major amendments ar 
summarized by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey as follows: 

To safeguard against unwarranted kill- 
ing of large brown bears in summer, when 
their pelts are valueless for trophies, a 
close season from June 20 to September 1 
has been established throughout the coastal 
range of these animals. The limit in this 
area has been restricted to two a season. 
Publicity in unusual volume in regard t 
this interesting species has resulted in an 
increasing number of people planning trips 
to obtain trophies or to photograph the 
animals in their native haunts or while the 
are feeding along the salmon streams 
ie costal region. For the safety of t 
uninitiated, the regulation requiring that 
photographers as well as hunters of these 
bears be accompanied by registered guid 
has been clarified and is continued in forces 
Former provisions permitting residents to 
protect life and property have also been 
continued in effect. 

To extend the limits of an 
sanctuary where the several closel; related 


r 
1 
he 





inv iolate 


subspecies of the large bears may roam 
unmolested, an area of 1,910 square miles 
adjacent to and supplementing the Glacier 


Bay National Monument, has been closed 
to bear hunting. The boundaries of the 
area, including the monument, follow 


closely those suggested for a proposed na 


tional park to include about 3,730 square 


miles. 

Certain islands lying close inshore in 
southeastern Alaska that are used for 
breeding purposes by moose have been 
closed to the hunting of these animals. 


3 
corner 


The following excerpts are from a manuscript 
entitled “Hunting Wild Geese in Central Sas- 
katchewan,”” which was submitted to us by 
H. P. Musson of Melita, Man., Canada. We 
bought this part, and the photo printed below, 
to let our readers participate in the grand thrill 
that results when good Heroes get together. 


“B ANG! Bang!” went my 12 gauge 
and to my delight, two magnificent 
I llapsed in mid air, and thumped 
down heavily upon the ground right in 
front of my pit. 

Stacey and Bert came into action upon 
my right and left, their repeating shotguns 
ly execution upon either flank. 
The air seemed full of whirling, stricken 
cleanly shot, fell down at 
once, and lay in huddled heaps of rumpled 
feathers, their soft, white bellies staring 
up at the blue sky. Others, wildly flapping, 
tumbled in somersaults, landing 
upon their feet, and running swiftly along 
the ground, trailing broken wings. These 
were marked down by the watchful hunt- 
ers, to be retrieved later. 

Scarcely had the drifting feathers settled 
to the ground when another flight sailed 
over us from behind, and again described 
that grand, majestic curve. Down they 
swooped, all unsuspecting to the decoys, 

| again we had them at our mercy. This 
time the slaughter was even greater, as I, 

ne, kept my head better, and managed 

to put four shots into them with my 
double-barrel, killing two outright, and 
wounding two more at_ slightly longer 
\ merry chase they led me, too, 
rough stubble, before I finally 
grabbed them by their long necks, and 
hei heavy bodies vigorously 


| . 
ONKCTS COl 





geese; some, 


crazy 


swung tneir 
around. 

This proved to be the last flight, so, 
after waiting half an hour without result, 
we gathered up our trophies and prepared 
\ll told, we had bagged twenty- 
of which I had shot six, Bert 
seven and Stacey ten. The latter had 
scored a possible of ten geese with ten 
cartridges, a record of which he was justly 
proud. So great was his satisfaction that 
he forgave me for my unpardonable rash- 
ness in shooting at the first flight before 
they were in range, admitting that after all 
it was excusable in the excitement of the 
moment. 


to leave 


thre¢ reese, 





After waiting a half hour for more birds to come to the slaughter, our three Heroes 
fathered up their 23 trophies and went home to be photographed. Here is L. B. 
Stacey, the mighty nimrod who got ten with ten shots 




















In 


conducted by 


en C. Robinson 





7T“O A GENUINE tarpon enthusiast, 
and every tollower ot the “Silver 


thusiast, the search for 
equipment than 
uuld seem like an 


King” is an et 

ghter and more sporting 
that which we now use w 
effort at gilding the lil But as one passes 
from heavy rods and 18 and 15 thread line 
to “6—9” from that to 
the charming and dainty “3—6” outfit, the 
seeker for thrills may draw 
fertile imagination, and won- 
to play one of the 
| 


parap| ernali i, a d 


, 
ever hungry 
' 

on a rich and 
der, “How w 
nickel plated rod 

More than two years ago, my _ triend, 
Henry U. Birdseye, of Miami, a master 
sherman, wrote m« t his experiences 


al me thi line, ind ever since then | have 


id warriors na fly 





beet earning to tr n luck in similar 
fashion 

It was not until lebruar 1932, how- 
ever, that | | id il pp rtunity to do SO, 
Mut here in the Mid West the winter 
e cold and disagreeable ind for mat 
eat | have made ta ibit to tuck m 
vite micte irn ib t Februar or 
Mare ind tote het tt t 1 warmer < 
ite \s a rule, we go alter sailfish, but 
f late, it eems t it these iridescent 
beautr ire bee nN re ind more 
carce eve ol their la rite I] rida 
eed ! Is equently this y 
V¢ i led to seel rreemne isture a 
1s we wished to procure wssible, bot 
vordt and tarp \ 
Panama 

Ne Ore i! 1 1 

iport ind a da spent there 

ith my eminent colleague, Dr 


Tulane | 


Ralph Hopku Ss, ol 


versity, and his lovely tamil 
more than compensates for t 


¢ and irksome railway jour- 
ne With the Crescent City as 
“nited | 


pany s¢ i fleet of beaut 

ful white steamers along divers 
routes—to Cuba, Mexico, Brit- 
ish and Spanish Honduras, 
Panama, Guatemala, and half a 
dozen other minor principalities 
7 . , 


1 I the accom- 
modations excellent, and the 
cost almost infinitesimal. 

On our southward voyage, we 
were as to have as 
a fellow passenger Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Alexande a. Balboa Heigl ts, 
Panama City. Mrs. Alexander’s 
husband, the late B. B. Alexan- 
der, a distinguished engineer, 
had been a devoted angler. Her 
brother-in-law, L. I. Wardlaw 
of Cristobal, is a pioneer mem- 
her of the Panama Tarpon Club 
In consequence, the [ 
of this brilliant young Southern 
widow opened to us the dé 
| the oldest and most 
angling organizations in Cen- 
tral America. I shall always 
feel grateful to her, for a 
smen | 
and we found 


e service 1S good, 


» fortunate 


friendship 


ors 


+ ¢ 


of famous 


nner, 


cleaner bunch of sport 
have never 
ther 


n 
as they were skilled and capable 


met, 
as hospitable and generous 


The author borrows a couple of big tarpon 


Fly Fishing for Tarpon 
By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Hotel Washington, the 


nment Caravansary at 
ourselves, and we were 


A day at the 
delighttul gover 
Colon, to orientate 


ready to go! 


_ 


HE TARPON CLUB is located on the 

Chagres River, and just below the giant 
Gatun dam, near the spillway. The fresh 
water from Gatun Lake rushes through 
the gates, and spreads out into a broad, 
swift stream, about 100 yards wide. An 
eighth of a mile below dam there is 
an abrupt drop of several feet, and then 
the swift flowing river tempestuously joins 
an arm of Mother Ocean which stretches 
out to meet it. Above the falls the river 
bottom is depth varies, of 
course, with the water which is 
coming through the Februar 
and March it is about knee deep. 

The fishing is done in the foaming rough 
water, immediately below the falls. The 
anglers, wearing heavily metal-calked shoes, 
downstream as possible, and 


the 


smooth. Che 
amount of 


sluic 3. In 


cast as tar 


then allow their lures to be bounced and 
tossed about by the white and foamins 
breakers. The fish, tarpon and snook f 


» to feed in the rush- 





not caught by 
him—to show what a lucky angler can sometimes do at the 
Gatun Spillway 


vam flecked water, [ 
wn that often they preter an art 


I 
tly to almost any other sort of bait 
Gatun Lake is a mag ent bod 
fresh water. The environment 





climate are ideal. If properl; l 
cared for, this lake would, in my opini 
become one of the outstanding fishing rf 
sorts of the world. 

The Tarpon Club was established aln 
twenty years ago, and a roster of the or 
il members includes such names as t 
of Wm. (“Bill”) Markham, I 
C. H. Blair, Frank Hayes, E. H. Van S 
ert, J. J. Walsh, S. B. Heald, Admit 


Hugh Robert 


; 


Rodman, ! : 
anders, and P. R. Joyce. Some of the 
men have fished at the Spillway weekly 
for more than two decades. B 
Markham Mr. ¢ ke Daniels 
Yenver with the first successful use of t 
fly at Gatun, and Mr. Mar m caus 
and landed, a tarpon on a Daniels fly, m 


oittener 


credits 





white egret feathers, in 1909 \it 
ard, Markham experimented with a la 
mber of similar artif | bait | 
t do better than quote tft ( ment 
“Ss PPOSE we start 1 make 
\ ideal tarpon fly for this locality. 
N 6 hook place the p t t t 
ot a vise and sa yaa r file t 
( iting I r 
hook. This give t a 
surtace and w cause 
thread to ti ike da 
brown hack! 
rooster ithe i 
black spots are t 
iff the down « ( r itl 
toward the t gas 
ping ( i l t 
near the be Pr f 
these short feather near t 
top, and apply two or tl 
wraps of red silk thread, tl 
place a hackle feather rig 
over the first one, tw yr thre 
more wraps Ta the thre 
in your leit hand and with 


right hand take the tip of 1 
second feather and y 
} 1 ‘ 


and round the h . 





these feathers, bring i 
through, wind ral tin 

around the hook and faste1 
You now have a tail feather 
and the bristles of the othe 
feather stand at 1 t angles t 
the shank of the | Appl 
another slip noose, inch fr 

the eye, take perhaps a doze 


hackle feathers, place them be 











tween your thumb and t lor 
fingers, then top of tl 
hook and the tight! 
with your th brit 
your thread u t eathe 
This raises them up. Now run 





your thread down throu 
side of your fly, under the feath 
ers. Take another f 
fasten with your tl 
around as you did for the tail, 








bind it, take several wraps near the eye, 
and tie. A drop of shellac on each one of 
these wrappings will protect your thread. 
Now you have a fly that is different from 
any fly that you have ever seen. This is 
my own make and design. 

“Now we will put a little life into it. 
We go down to the Spillway at daybreak, 
the ideal time to fish. We stand just a 
moment and look around. There is some- 
thing about the place that grips you, 
whether it is the wild jungle life, the rush- 
ng water over the apron, or whether it is 
the danger that lurks there on the slippery 
rocks and concrete. You will notice the 
big clumsy pelican, the graceful egrets, the 
white and blue heron, and a score of other 
tropical birds, all coming to the spillway 
to feed. If it should happen to be cloudy, 
or there should be a thunder storm in the 
distance, you will hear the hideous howl 
of the large black monkey, and you may 
imagine that it is in a tree over your head. 
But it is not, it is miles away in the junkle. 
You will also observe the alligators crawl- 
ing out upon their favorite rocks for their 
sunshine and sleep, after an all night hunt 
in search of food. In front of you and 
down in the lagoon, you will notice numer- 
ous tarpon, rolling. A person wonders why 
they do that, but when you observe them 
closely you will note they come just far 
enough out of water to get a little air. 


a” fa WE will start to play out the 
4 line down along the shore. We have 
our aly on a small pocket which we have 
reason to believe contains a tarpon waiting 
there for something to come over the apron. 
After letting out the proper length of line, 
we make the cast toward this pocket. Right 
here is where the process differs from other 
Hy fishing. You have no loose line wrapped 
around your feet, your wrist, or the handle 
of the reel. The line runs directly from 
your reel through your telescopic rod to 
the fly; you have your rod gripped with 
our right eye ese ays with your thumb 
on the brake pad, and always with the rod 
held at an angle. ‘Ge your fly goes 
through the air, lands in this little pocket 
just ahead of the tarpon, and apparently 
starts to swim off—this is where we put 
the life into it. The instant the fly hits the 
water, a slight movement of the wrist 
moves the fly perhaps 8 or 10 inches. When 
it starts to move, the hackle feathers con- 
tract, then you hesitate and the spring in 
the feathers causes them to expand to their 
original position. This is kept up until the 
end of your cast. The fly usually travels 
at a depth of 3 or 4 inches beneath the 
surface, and not on top of the water. We 
will say that this particular pocket con- 
tains a tarpon 50 inches long, which would 
weigh 55 pounds or more. When they 
strike, they hit with a force of a locomo- 
tive. This is the reason you must have no | 
slack line to kink up or become tangled, 
and it is also the reason why your rod 
should be on an angle. The strike gets 
the spring of the rod and by that time your 
reel is moving. If your line and rod were 
straight this tarpon would snap a twenty- 
four-thread line as easily as a person could 
break an ordinary sewing thread. This is 
one of the beauties of fly fishing, one of 
the greatest thrills a sportsman can get. 
You have worked out with your own hands 
this fly, and during the process of making 
it you have wondered just what the first 
stroke would be. You have fooled the 
tarpon, and now it is up to the tarpon to 
fool you.” . 

The rods commonly used are Bristol 
telescoping fly rods, 10 or 12 feet long, 
with supplementary “bait” handles. A 9- 
thread linen line is to be preferred. 

We reached Cristobal on Thursday morn- 
ing. Early the next day, Mrs. Alexander 
and her friend, Robert Withrow, an angler | 
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Our Vacation Movies 


cost less than We spent for Lips 





Home Movies—less 


than 10¢ a ‘‘shot” with new 


$2950 Ciné-Kodak 


XCITING sport—brilliant sun- 
shine—flying spray—store them 
all up for winter! Live your vacation 
days over... again and again! Jn 
your own movtes. 
Now the cost is so little—less than 
1o¢ a “snot 6 os 
Ciné-Kodak Eight’s new principle 
makes one foot of film go as far as 
four. Twenty to thirty scenes—as 
long as average news-reel shots—on 
a $2.25 roll of film. And the price 
includes the finishing. 


It’s easy—and great fun! 


You'll get excellent movies from the 
start with Ciné-Kodak Eight. It’s a 
full-ledged movie camera. Yet as 
easy to use as a Brownie. You need 


CinéKodak EIGH 






no skill. Efficient. Pocket size. Beauti- 
fully made. And only $29.50. 

See some of the movies it makes— 
your Ciné-Kodak dealer will show 
them. Or write for free booklet ex- 
plaining how it makes them for less 
than 1o¢ a shot. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE 


@ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of 100 feet. 
It runs the film past the lens twice, leaving 
two separate rows of images along its full 
length. Eastman finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. 
mee slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as 
a single font 8 mm. film, ready to project 
in Koda: cape Fight. The cost of the finishing 
luded in the price of the film. 





If IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Lastman’s NewLrinciple 
Movie Camera 




















Senorita Pigiron, a charming young tapii 
that the author brought home for the 
Kansas City Zoo 


of note, picked us up at and an 
hour later 1 was trying to fu pair of 
spiked shoes at the club big enough to fit 


The day was a glorious one. 


mit Appar- 
ently the tarpon were not very hungry— 
it was 10:30 before Mr. Withrow hooked 
one—but the snook, which resemble large 
sand pike, and are full of pep and dynamite, 
were right on the job, and they certainly 


a rather pre- 





carious and insecure feeli wading about 

the swift water, for if your foot slips, 
t is just too bad. Without long, sharp 
calks it would be extremely dangerous, and 
the records indicate that more than a score 
of improperly shod men have lost their 
live it Gatun. As a rule, the bodies are 
not recovered. During all of these years, 
however, not a single member of the Tar- 
pon lub has been drowned 


Ones a ti 
work it out near 
from one shore or 
falls 


proves a 


irpon is hooked, the angler must 
the bank, and fight it 
the other, below the 
This sounds ea but sometimes 


hair raising experience. Under 


any circumstances, the onlo 
fail to get a kick out of it. 
Aransas and other famous tarpon grounds, 
the sucee ssful angler never lacks for advice 


ind encouragement, such as it is. 


kers seldom 


Just as at Port 


B' [ I can assure you that a man who 
hooks and lands a 5 or 6-foot fish, on a 
long and limber fly rod, at the Gatun 
pillway realizes that he has accomplished 
It was while we were guests at the club 
that we met Mr. Jack Walsh, a Zone pio- 
neer, at present holding the very 
ble position of Supe rvisor of 


responsi 


Dams and 





The fishing grounds at the 


Tarpon Club 


—— 
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He and | 


number 


discovered that we 
mutual friends 


Spillways. 


had a 


ot and ac 
quaintances, and one afternoon he took us 
on a long inspection trip aboard his gaso- 


line “scooter” or private car. 

It was the first time I had visited the 
Canal Zone since 1903, when, as a young 
urgeon in the Navy, I had done field work 


with the r, later Major 





General and Commandant, John A. Le- 
jeune. Needless to say, the changes were 
impressive and startling. 

Mr. Walsh introd us to his littl 
menagerie, animals picked’ up at various 


times nt 


b his assistants and help rs. We 
saw tapirs and baboons, ocelots, and kinka- 
jous. Later, through his kindness and that 
Mr. George E. R. Duer, the famous 
golier, I was enabled to secure a fine young 
tapir, “Senorita Pig Iron,” and a number 
of other interesting specimens for the Kan- 

Zoo. 
fishing on the Pacific side, around 
Pearl Island, and in the Bay of Panama, 
is promising, but difficult of access. Jimmie 
Dean, of the Buckhorn Cafe, Panama City, 
is not only Dean in name but Dean in fact, 
for it is to him that all visiting disciples 
are referred for advice and sustenance. He 
has a large number of the finest mounted 
examples of sailfish and marlin that I have 
ever seen. Inquirers will find Jimmie both 
courteous and dependable. 

In order to secure good fishing on the 
Pacific one should have a large motor 
boat, and plenty of time. The best terri- 
tory is at least a hundred miles, or even 
more, from the old city. 

On our way back to the United States, 
our ship, the Curtogos, stopped at Tela, 
Spanish Honduras, for a day, to take on a 
load of bananas. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Beasley of the United Fruit Company, 
of my fellow passengers, Dr. Elijah 
S. Jones, of Hammond, Ind., and I secured 
a launch, and spent a half day trolling over 
the reefs. Sailfish are frequently captured 
here. But our bait was of indifferent qual- 
and our time was short. Nevertheless 
we had some wonderfully good fishing, and 
[ succeeded in astonishing my handsome 
surgical friend by showing him what could 
be done with a tiny “3—6” rig. The littl 
bamboo rod, an L. G. Murphy master- 
piece, proved more than a match for some 


side, 


one 


itv, 


of the huge and stubborn calico-colored 
groupers and other denizens of that part 
of the Caribbean. 

Dr. Roy Bartlett Nutter, and his asso- 


ciate, Dr. Whittaker, of the local hospital, 
assured us that at Belize, British Honduras, 
a hundred miles to the North, some of the 
best sea fishing in the world is to be found, 
and next January, D. V., I shall see what 
those waters hold for me. 


The water is swift, and if an angler's foot 


slips it is sust too bad 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
ALKING w 























i 
fisherman friend 
the other { ve 
the pipe cigars, 
| heard a t st 
ing theo anced 
‘| Is ¢ ) hee 
fishing up 1 t 
French Rive ect 
Ontar nd 
found a little lake 
pretty tar back in 
he Dush where 
small-mouth bass simply tried to eat up 
plugs and flies. He made some expert 
ments on the lake and came to the cor! 
crete conclusion that a string of g sized 
bass attached to a long cord and allowed 
to swim about a few feet from e canot 
or the rocky shore would unquestionabl 
attract other feeding small-n bass 
wit range of his casts. He 


this plan worked and that many a big “he 


whopper” was the direct result these 
captive decoy bass he allowed t vander 
around at the edge of the pools. I’m just 
airing this as he gave it to me—it’s up 
the angling readers to make their vn ce 
cisions on the matter. 

However, it reminded m« 
Pete Vigeant’s illustrious fish yal whicl 
he reeled off to me one day when | w 
loafing around his tackle and taxidern 
store up on the banks of the 1 old 
Sault St. Marie. I was fishing for big 
rainbows with a fly that year in the rapid 
that pour out of Superior into the St 
Marvs River. [ guess a ¢ 
you anglers who read this probably know 
the place, and«I don’t question but what 
you know dear old Pete He a slim, 
jovial Frenchman, Pete is, and knows per 
haps more great ones among the angling 
tribes than any other man in the country 


Pete I ves 


ot them, 


Well, 


to tell a good yar 
gentlemen, I tell you are epics. 
here’s the one about his t1 I 


a>> 

One winter Pete was staying in a cabin 
on a little lake way up in the howling bush 
and he decided to do a little experimentin 
with artificial baits. So he had a long 
glass tank built and he filled it with cold, 
pure water and then he caught a dozen big 
old small-mouth bass and started training 
them to look over some of the new-fangled 
baits he had bought the season before He 
had a glass partition in the center and he 
would move the baits around close to this 
Well, the bass would look the offering 
over and then suddenly, BAM! And that 
was a bait that Pete laid to one side for use 


next season in his fishing. Well, these bass 
became tame that Pete could call them 


SO 


to come to supper. And when spring came 
he decided to use them for decoy bass. So 
he and another fellow loaded the tank into 
a boat and they whooped themselves out 
on the lake and released the bass er the 


side of the boat and Pete motioned the big 
he-bass who was leader to go out and drum 
trade. 





up some They prepared s 

their tested plugs and waited. Ih 

at all here came the bunch of tame 
back and after them Pete could see 
shadowy forms of some wild brothers. 
They started casting and right off the bat 
each had a smashing strike. They played 
them in and found they were record-break- 


ers, all right. Then the old leader of the 
decoys hiked away again and soon he was 
back with some more skillet-benders. They 
worked the plugs again and the result was 
a pair of busters again. This went on 
until all at once the old leader refused to 
go back into the deep waters of the lak 





and he and his crowd just swam around 
sulky and unruly-like by the side of the 
boat. Pete was getting hot under the collar 
about such actions when suddenly his com- 
panion held up his hand. “Pete, I t’ink, by 
Gar, I have hes idea. Wait,—” and he 
reached over the side and brought up the 
string of bass they had caught. They were 
sure whoppers, all right. Wonderful bass! 
Pete’s companion counted the bass on the 
string carefully. “Ah-ha. Pete! By Gar, 
I un’erstan’ hem now, dat beeg faller, h« 
been countin’ dese fish we catch, an’ by 
Gum, he’s right! We've catched dat limit 
right now—ten basses apiece. Dat faller 
he one damn good fish warden! He 
knows he’s stuff.” And Pete swears that 
there were just ten bass apiece on that 
string, the legal limit for a day’s fishing 
in that section of the woods. 


\ one would have in using decoy bass 
to toll other bass in, but I do know that 
bass are essentially gregarious. And wher- 
ever there are plenty of bass they are the 
more gregariously inclined. For that rea- 
son an angler must figure on striking the 
schools of these fish and taking his catches 
while schools are feeding over cer- 
tain areas of lake or river. 

Many a good bass lake or bass stream 
has been condemned by anglers who do 
not understand the ae habits of the 
fish. If they could have had some means 
of inspecting the bottom of the pools there 
would doubtless have been quite a bit 
of surprise registered, and these fishermen 
might have found that just by luck they 
were casting their lures over pools and 
reeling them through currents where at that 
particular time the had either just 
passed along or were just about to arrive. 
For this reason I favor careful and age 


is 


“LL, I can’t say as to the success 


those 


bass 


slow working of a river pool, especially 1 

this pool should be situated at the foot of 
a riffle. If the lure is worked consistently 
over such pools for any length of time 
there will, naturally, be some action, as the 
fish will then hunt up the angler instead 
of the angler looking up the fish. Too 
many anglers fish too fast, in my estima- 
tion. Fast fishing does work, I believe, 
on fish that are not so prone to go in 
schools and that have certain times for 
feeding, but for bass I sometimes wonder 
if it would not be a good plan to go to a 
certain good pool, take up a stand, and 
then cast the pool over from different 


angles with various types of bait for good 
lengths of time. I have tried the plan 
many times and I have seldom failed to 


get a good basket of bass by so working. 

Another thing 1 have noticed in bass 
casting is the fact that when bass are feed- 
ing to any extent on minnows they will 
nost always make considerable commotion 
on the surface of the lake or river pool. 
Now this is caused by the minnows scut- 
tering to the surface in their efforts to 
escape a school of ravenous foraging bass. 


It happens when big-mouth and also when 


small-mouth feed on minnows. I have 
found that when a school of bass has 
chased minnows to the surface and is dart- 
ing about frenziedly trying to scoop up 
their fill of the little fish, almost any type 
of ordinarily good etificial lure reeled 


through the turmoil of feeding fish at a 
swift speed will draw a vicious strike. 
For this reason I keep my eyes busy when 
fishing streams or lakes with large clouds 
of minnows to be seen in the shallows and 
along shore or over the bars, and the min- 
ute I see a great agitation on the surface 
I get there just as quickly as possible. 

The fact is that all game fish when ex- 
cited and agitated will strike a lure quick- 
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a 


Do You Own 


Solid Steel Rod 


with a handle like this? 


Get aMONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo 
ing Tip for 


Spare Bait-cast- 
it at Low Cost 


For easy, accurate casting—better sport 
—a change when your arm gets tired— 








Take this tip on tips—see if you don’t like . ° ° Re 
i> daa Case Se, fee. for handling light baits. 
La TT tt é 
We Make Them for Everybody J. Elmer Latz, Avalon, 
- . Calif., with his 262-lb. 
Montague Gold Button 


\ ONTAGUE was the original patentee of 
4. the offset casting handle. Besides our 
complete line of regular two-piece bait-casting 
rods of split bamboo, we make a half dozen 
different grades with one-piece tip and detach- 


able handle—$15 to $3. Tips alone, as shown 
above, 3% ft. to6 ft... medium or heavy, $4.25 to 
$2.50. Tips fit leading solid steel rod handles. 

Here at the split-bamboo rod capital of the 
world, Montague makes all styles and grades, 
for fresh and salt water fishing. Priced from 


$66 to $1.71, tax included. 


glad ply you 
us 


reel 


Your dealer will be 
See him ee W rite 
or salt-u rod and 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


bamboo Rod 


to sup 
jor fresh-u r 


folder FREE. 


World's Largest Split 


Drawer A-M 


Manufacturer of 


Montague City, Mass. 


black sea bass, 


or jewhish. 

















Steve Belak, American 
Falls, Idaho, with 13 
Ib Montague 
Gold Button inland 
ads trout. 
{sk your dealer or write us for Montague 


{ward rules and application blank 





RO- 'PELLER 


Tet laces oars 
one hand; steerin 
Attachable 15 
hinge allows kis k up 
rear or side of boat 
aluminum ; weight 
speed 2 miles, 
O"si0" 3 








lever n top 


Usable 
all bearing 
14 Ibs. Cruising 
maximum 4. Propeller 
gear ratio 6 to 1 Moves boat 
forward or backward. Easy to 
use. Send payment. Sold direct 
only for $13.75 cash f.o.b,. 


RO-PELLER MFG. COMPANY 
Connersville. Ind. 


Catch Fish? > 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats, with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 45, 




















$1 BOX 
traps 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 


FISHEEZ 


TISSUE-BAIT 


Pat. App. For 

















Trade Mark 


A Live Minnow 
Couldn’t Be 
More Real! 


Fishermen 
ler bait the or 


are delighted with this truly 
ily bait that duplicates the live min- 
oftness and lifelike feel. Fish actu | 
a thing of life You catch more f 
cost than live bait for Fisheez never die! Use 
ame as a live minnow Durable, convenient, effective | 
Trost size, 4 on card $1.00. Bass size, 3 on card, $1.00. | 
Iso made in strip form, setter than pork rind. 
tenet size, 4 on card 50c. Bass size, 3 on card 50c. 
Get Yours Now—At Your Dealer or Direct. 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO., Est. 1878 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





} easier 


50% TO 75% SAVING 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE SILK-WORM 
A Hellufa tot of tackle for a Dollar, Postpaid 





24 Best grad Wet Flies & 6 Rest Gut Leaders 6 ft. $1 
18 Divided Flie Tapered Gut Leaders 6 ft. $1. 
12 D F lie B Tapered Leaders 7% ft. $1. 
24 H.P. Forged Eyed Hooks Snelled & 18 Best Leaders. 
is Eyed look Snelled & 30 good gut Leaders ° 

500 Strand ssorted Selecto Gut 14 in. (Duty Free.) $2. 
$5.00 Assortment Aluminum Fly Box, 48 Dry Flies. & 
14 Champion Tapered Leaders, 6 ft. (Tackle duty 55%.) 
FISHING TACKLE CO., See 84, Murcia, Spain 








Best care for 
ROD, REEL and GUN 


Nothing too good for your best reel, your 
favorite rod, your pet sixteen gauge. Esso 
Handy Oil’s long spout puts this fine lubri- 
cant right where you want it, without waste 
or drip. Leak-proof cap lets you carry it in 
the pack. Cannot gum or corrode. Keep a 
can in the car, too—cleans, prevents rust. 
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er and more effectively than when they are 
lazying about in their haunts half asleep 
or resting. I have caught muskellunge by 
making a detour around some other caster, 





crossing a stream, quietly creeping down 
the opposite shore in cover of the brush or 
rocks and slipping a cast out from di- 


rectly opposite this fellow’s activities. This 


is especially effective if there happens to 
be some concealment on my side from the 
angler on opposite shore The musky will 
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move out sometimes (as well as large wall- 
eyed pike, trout and bass) when it discov- 
ers some especially noticeable activities go 
ing on and drift around on the opposite 
side of a rock or bar and lie there wary 
and watchful. Then, if another caster can 
shoot a plug or spoon or spinner in from 
some unexpected quarter the fish will snap 
it up like a flash. I presume it is merely 
a matter of reflex that causes the fish t 
| 


fall for this new arrival. 


; 


Fly Rods Past and Present 


By Samuel G. Camp 


LY fishing for trout may rightlv be 

termed a but it can hardly 

be termed an exact one—so much is 
mere theory, so much wholly a matter of 
opinion. It is axiomatic that it is very 
risky to use the words “always” and 
“never” in any statement about angling, 
and this is particularly true as regards 
trout fly fishing. There is, however, one 
statement at least that can now be made 
with perfect confidence, namely, that for 
building trout fly rods there is no mate 


science, 


rial in anything like the same class with 
split bamboo. 
As the result of many years of use and 


experiment one well-established fact has 
emerged: weight for weight, no known 
material for making fly rods equals or 
even closely approaches split-bamboo ir 
strength, resilience, action, casting power 
and staying qualities. All the rest have 


gone into the discard—gereenheart. lance- 
wood, bethabara, etc., all the so-called 
solid woods, the comparative merits of 
which were so frequently discussed and 


carefully contrasted by the anglers and 
angling writers of a former day. Green- 
heart is still popular for salt water rods, 
but flyrods of this material are seldom 
seen in this country, though a few are 
still made in England. A recent English 
writer advises that if a greenheart rod 
is used it should be spliced instead of 
fitted with ferrules, thus obtaining better 
action and because the wood is likely to 
break off short at the ferrules—a state- 
ment which clearly infers the superiority 
ot split-bamboo. 

\ transverse section of a stalk of bam- 
boo discloses a center of pith surrounded 
by a laver of fibre which increases in 
hardness toward the outer surface, form- 
ing what is called the enamel. The 
strength of the material is usually 
ascribed to the hard outer enamel, vet 
much depends upon the quality of the un 
derlving fibre. \t present our leading 
rod-makers favor tonkin cane—some- 
times called Chinese cane, but Tonkin is 
really a province of French Indo-China 
bordering on China—as against the Cal- 
cutta (Indian) bamboo largely used at 
one time The enamel of the Tonkin 
cane is thicker and harder, thus making 
this material particularly suitable for 
the construction of rods of the dry fly 
type, rods excelling in backbone and 
power 

From the bamboo stalk triangular 
strips of cane are split by hand or ma- 
chine-sawed, and these are glued together 
with the enamel outside to form the rod 
joint. In our leading rod factories the 
bamboo is not “split.” It is sawed by 
tiny circular saws the size of a dentist’s 
polishing disc or a little larger. Other 
mechanical aids are employed in glueing, 
etc., but there is also a good deal of ac- 
companying hand work. And, above all, 
as my friend Edward Cave, who has a 
first-hand knowledge of modern rod mak- 
ing methods, writes me, “The essence of 


rod making ts in. the 
n of the cane, and there are 
mighty few men who have the knowledge, 
interest and time to work at it hour by 
hour and day by day when there is other 
less tedious and more showy work to do. 
Only the exceptional man, with authority 
and conviction, will do it. There is a 
good analogy in bowmaking. <A _ bow- 
maker does not want a bow stave to go 
bad on him after he has spent a lot ot 
time working it down, so his fine artistic 
instinct for picking bow wood is de- 
veloped.” 

The standard method of construction is 
to use six strips of cane fashioned and 
assembled as above described. In cross 
section a six-strip rod is hexagonal in 
shape. To produce a perfectly round rod 
it would be necessary to remove some of 
the enamel, thus impairing the strengt!] 
of the rod. 


mnvoeOd 


j 
Pad | ‘i; 
SCctecst 


HE six-strip split-bamboo fly ri 

traces back to the inventive genius of 
Samuel Phillippe, a gunmaker of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, who made the first rods of 
this kind about the year 1850. It seems 
to be well established that the use of 
bamboo as a rod-building material orig- 
inated in England, rods in three and four 
strips—mostly four—being used to some 
extent in that country and also our own 
for some 50 years previous to the intro- 


duction of the six-strip rod. About 1870 
H. L. Leonard of Bangor, Me., began 
the manufacture of six-strip rods. In 
time, through the agency of William 
Mills and Son, of New York City, the 


Leonard products found their way across 
the water, where the English rod-makers 
soon began building rods of similar con- 
struction. 

It was America that showed England 
the way in the matter of light fly rods. 
This fact is recognized by H. T. Shering- 
ham, late angling editor of the Field, 
London, in the introduction which he 
wrote to the current edition of Ronalds’s 
“Fly-Fisher’s Entomology.” After credit- 
ing Phillippe with the invention of the 
six-strip rod, he goes on to say: 

“We owe, however, a further debt to 
America in regard to these rods, which 
should be recorded . .. They discovered 
the benefit of lightness much sooner than 
we did, and in about 1870 some of the 
famous Thaddeus Norris rods weighed 
not much more than ™% ounce to the foot, 
as we know from that attractive book 
‘I Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime. At 
that date we were still wedded to heavy 
rods in this country, and so far as I can 
gather had no idea of any other possibil- 
ity.” 

Incidentally, there is a very interesting 
sidelight on the Norris rods to be found 
in Kit Clarke’s “Practical Angler” which 
appeared in 1892. “Not long ago,” says 
Clarke, “I was fishing upon the famous 
Brodhead, in Pennsylvania, where I met 
a gentleman with a rod as heavy and 








unwieldly as anything of that kind I h 
ever seen. It bore evidence of havi: 
been home-made, and by dint of lo: 
service had become painfully ‘set,’ or ber 
Che butt was of ash, the second or midd 
int was of hickory, and the tip of lan 
od. 
‘l was not a 


little Surprised to ié¢€ 
that it was a fly casting rod made 


sed by that foremost am Quak« 
anglers, Thaddeus Norris, a his nat 
still appeared burned into the hand-pie 
\bout the time this rod \v made 
revolution had taken place the mar 
facture and use of angling implement 
and this was an example ot e new 
parture. It is enough,’ adds Clarke, 
ke a man shiver merely to think of t 
ightful weapons which preceded t 


Evidently the later Norris rods, ju 
from Mr. Sheringham’s des« 
ust have been a very considerable ir 


provement upon his earlier attempts. 
The most important modern variar 
from the standard six-strip rod is t 
so-called “double-built” article, in eff 
a six-strip rod with a six-strip core, « 
cepting the tip joint, it being imprac 
cable here to double build be ise of the 
lenderness of the strips. O and onl 
one, I believe—of our best-k: n Amer 
in rod-making concerns turns « 
double-built rods. For the double-bu 
rod is claimed unusual strength a1 
he ab lity to withstand the hardest tr« 
ent, a claim which s 


rne out by the fact 


Anglers’ Letters 


Baits For a Small Lake 

















What natural nds artif l 
1 use for yellow pe I I 
k bass and pickerel in a st ke w 
i lily pad or grass bed and ve 
I helieve many anglers would 
publishing an article on the taking of pan fish « 
both l and artificial lures.—R. C. N., N. J 
Answer For all these fish you 1 tion in 
waters you describe the ordinary red-w m (f 
worm) or the big nightcraw! 
il natural bait. Nothing 
crawler for all the species of fist 1 ment 
here Use a snelled hook (cut of N 
e for the perch, a No. 4 size k I 
ind » bass and a size 1 f I 
ind pickerel; or you can sett t N 
for all of them. However, I st! 
ent es tor various species and I 
we 1 get better results that v [ ke 
and black bass have much lar t 
k | pe 
1 ent 17€ f 
b i ) I 
‘ l ind then attach a 
ljustable lead sinker 
on line. Use a 
te vs ire also g 
! 1 rock bass. Have t | 
1 } Fe has 1 1 ail 
| er ¢ run chub r 
the snelled hack a: 
T we 1 1 f } 
Se . ; 
( = V 
Vi ? 4 NV ‘ 
Ss ] i 
wood t fi 
listed l 
the whit The 
should be | 
@y rod out 
leader and an enameled line. For the bass 
pickerel I would recommend the uss f sin 
lures and the same outfit except that I would 


I believe, a few plain wet bass flies of size 
2 and for the pickerel perha ] 
2 good plan to have a Slim Ely or: 
style of nickle-plated spoon of size No. 3 to whi 
is attached a size 1/0 bass fly in 1 It 


~ 








ne Belle pattern. Use a small piece of 
sinker on the leader and work this bait 
leep as possible with the light tip 
y d Pickerel are very susceptible to 
ist mentioned type of lure and will rise to it 
often as to any I could recommend. If 
t to e a regular casting rod outfit for 
s and kerel then I would suggest you 
he red 1 white body wooden-wobbler plug, 
gular s er and spoon baits with red and 
bucktail covered hook or with a red and 
and guinea fowl feather-coverel treble hook 
nd, the metal wobbler or the spinning metal 
with pork rind attached to the hook. In 
st case the sinker can be dispensed with en 
nd the baits used should be those ranging 
a 4-ounce weight to 34-ounce in weight. 
f ( J 
Preserving Minnows for Bait 
Edit How can minnows be preserved for 
is bait later in the season? W J. B., Lil. 
Answer A good minnow preservative can be 
le by using one part of formalin to twenty- 
parts of water. The minnows should be 
d in a jar with a screw lid and the solution 
poured over them, after which the lid is tightly 
losed and the jar set away in a dark place where 
the minnows will preserve their form and colorin; 


] ng time. B, c. R 





MIGHTY JEWFISH 
Caught off Port Isabel, Tex., 


by O. C. 

Length, 7 feet 91% inches; 

550 pounds; bait used, 4-inch 
live perch 


Gaskill. 
weight, 


Trail of the Steelhead 


(Continued from page 9) 


twenty pounder on a fly rod in that fast 
water. I make a mental reserve to run in 
late October—with a lot of deep-sea 
tackle ! 

We go back to fishing with varying 
luck, mostly good, that gets better as 
we learn. The big number four and 
number six flies must be fished wet. You 


cast quartering upstream in the riffles and 
your fly promptly sinks out of sight. You 


take in the slack with your left hand as 
the fly floats by, then release it as the line 
floats further downriver. Most of the 


strikes occur as the fly reaches the end of 
the slack line and just begins to swing back 
to the shore. That’s when you have to be 
on your toes. Those steelheads seem to 
be nearly always heading downstream when 
they make up their minds to hit. At this 
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time of the 


(late September) we 


year | nd 
Wells specials 


that McGinty flies are good, 
better and Grizzly Kings fair. 

lor spinners, use light bass casting out 
fits. The spoon should be medium size, 
preferably brass or copper. The Indians 
tie a light sinker along the line above the 
spoon, one of those slender lead weights 


and bend it till it has a decided kink. This 


not only keeps the line down but the bent 
sinker tends to make it dart and swerve. 
Charlie tells us not to try to horse thes« 
fish in. We watch him with a hooked 
fish that he has gotten back into shoal 
water. The fish lies, head upstream, just 
keeping pace with the current, line taut 


Minutes pass, then the steelhead rolls over 
on. his and is gently beached. When 
the fish first come in, they look tired, prob 
ably are. But not too tired. As long as 
hey stay upright, they always have at least 
more run in them, 


side 


one 


Vern finds this out. The next day we 


are fishing off the rocks across from the 


gravel bar. The water here is deeper and 
a little slower. Vern works tor a while 
vithout results, then suddenly ties into a 
beauty. Right away that steelhead starts 
doing cartwheels and handsprings all over 
the river. It takes twenty minutes to get 
him inshore. He looks al in. Vern lays 
down his rod and reaches forth with that 

-this-time-famous dip-net of his. Just 
then that fish sees Vern for the first time, 


doesn't like his looks. A split-second later 
there is a splash that announces the ste« 
head’s departure for parts unknown. Along 


with him he takes a section of selected gut 
as a souvenir of the occasion. Mr. Morse 
stands there with his net, looking somewhat 
olish. At that, he is lucky that the rod 
slips around enough that it saves the tip 
from breaking. 
But I pull one myself. I try out a new 


No. 3 brass aeroplane spinner on a brand 
new heavy leader. ‘The first cast gets out 
well and somewhere down there a big fish 
decides that a No. 3 aeroplane spinner is 
just about the latest thing on steelhead diet 
iists. There is a suddenly straightened line 
that as suddenly slackens and I find ] 
minus one new spinner and most of a brand 
new leader. After that, I always soak my 
leaders before I use them. 

We are joined by another member. This 
time it is a dog who adopts us because we 
give him a sandwich now and them. We 
find out he belongs to an Indian living up 
the river a few miles. But he has deserted 
his master for the fleshpots and high-living 
of Weitchpec. We name him “Bum.” Bum 
is only a cur but he is plenty smart. He 
keeps the hogs and chickens away from our 
camp fence. Whenever we start to 
the river in a dugout, he hops in without 
an invitation. When a fish is about to be 
landed, he gets more fussed than we do and 
runs up and down the gravel bar, barking 
his excitement. 


am 


cross 


Clay is the consistent hard-luck guy of 
the outfit. He fishes sometimes above us, 
sometimes below us, sometimes between 
us. He casts the same flies, the same 
spinners. He uses a tapered line and gets 
yards greater distance than we do. His 
fly lights naturally—but nearly always in 


barren territory. 


O GIVE 


you an example of his bum 


luck, one day we go down where the 
Klamath empties into the Pacific, some 
fifty miles below us. The water is full of 


salmon, lusty big fellows just in from the 
sea, playing around in the brackish water, 
waiting for that last terrific urge that sends 
them in silver hordes to the far upper | 
reaches of the river—and death. There | 
are a lot of boats out trolling but that 
doesn’t seem to bother them any. They | 
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PFLUEGER 


Pronounced ‘‘Flew-ger’’ 


SUPREME 





Pride of the Angler 


HERE are just two kinds of fishermen— 
those who wish they owned a Pflueger 
Supreme Reel—and those who already have 
one. In quality reels, the Pflueger Supreme 
stands alone. Its construction rivals the 
finest craftsmanship... Its remarkable light- 
ness—smooth performance—exceptional line 
capacity and long service all contribute to 
the success and joy of your fishing. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
_ you this reel—and 
= other articles of 





Every 
Fisherman 


Wants 


Filled with facts about leading game fish— 
facts on feeding — where located — record 
weights—and tackle recommended for 
catching. A Pocket Catalog of Pflueger 
Tackle. Send for a copy. 


Pflueger LIVE- 
WIRE Minnow 
TwoSizes,3 4". 
5”. $1.00 and 
$1.25 ea. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Dept. OL-7, Akron, Ohio 


MAIL TODAY/ 











E. A. PFLUEGER, President 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL-7, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 


Catalog No. 151 


Name 
Address 


City State 














RUE TEMPE 


MEETS A NEW 
CHALLENGE 


with a new rod... 
made in a new way 


from a new material 
..in a new design 


... lighter and 


stronger than 


bamboo... 
greater accu- 
racy... finer 
balance... 


vW 


A 
CHALLENGE 


Can you 
combine the 
lightness and 
elo lolasla- Moh molohue 
th 


strength of steel?” 


boo wi the 
The True Temper’ 
Professionai is our 
This 
beautifully finished, 


answer.. ane) 


nand-made rod... 
it combines action, 
flexibility, casting 
ease, stamina and 
light weight to the 
vitimate degree of 
The 


prices are $15 and $14 


perfection. retail 


—tax paid. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 


[ 
Sporting Goods Division 


/ BOX 36, GENEVA, OHIO 
TRUE TEMPER 


Fishing Rods Ai Baits 


FOR FASTER SPORT 


A pos 


‘ 


Foss 


card will bring descrip 


tive literature . Write today 











| and hardy. 
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and jump constant! 


close 


he trolls. I row for hours up the river, head section. 
down the river, back and forth across tl ments against threading t 
river. For the sake ot experin 
It grows late and still his lousy luck on my hook at the s 
holds. He sees I am tired and takes the shrimp and a small minn 
oars to row back the last few hundred I have had strikes and 
yards to the landing. I have hardly more cover one or the other 
than taken hold of the rod than I have a_ Yes, the crappie is epi 


smashing strike and in 


hour of hard work, finally land it. It is one and leaving the other. 
a fine Chinook. I lift it and it comes ab the bait he has shown 
my waist—thirty-six pounds of fight. have caught more than y 
Fisherman’s luck ; Worms are no good her¢ 
Upriver again and we have three days are preserved minnows w 
left. Lazy days, yet full of fierce battle ickles them. 
unexpected wettings, long minutes spent The crappie is hard to 
dozing on some clean rock ledge in tl lures in Lake Chicot 
heat of the noonday sun. We catch fish, down here he rises nice 
eat some, give some awa If they have’ with pork rind and a 
made the good fight and are not hurt, likel t in this lake. At cert 
as not we release them. Maybe we'll cat been told, one may troll 
those same fish again some day. Who _ bucktail and get them, b 
knows ? rtunate in my effort 
it seasons these are 
logued the information 
those innumerable run 
Crappie Fishing in Delta Lakes lakes and streams. 
(Contir 1 from page 21) - , 
| you want crappie 
9:00 and 11:00 a. m. I've noticed this for is Chicot, Horse-sl 
several seasons. In winter, late afterno Grand Lake, you had bett 
is a good time of day. It may be, thougl baits. Your skillet will 
that my reason for thinking this is that in ng aroma if you do. 
cold weather the afternoon is a more com- A good tackle coml 
fortable time of day for being on the water. to be a 2/0 hook ona li 
In these waters there are two or three with a small sinker. j 
good minnows for crappie fishing, the ck brush, use a heavier 
best of which is a flat, silver-side locally in getting loose when y« 
called “spot-tail” because it has a_ black su may have to ruin a g 


that the drops splash 
I want Clay to get a break, so I row whil shrimp 


the 


us in the boats 


sometimes 


dusk, after 


ling back and forth 





side-wise thr 


than by any other 


There are tw 


an his tidbits, and expert in 





A day’s mess of whopping good crappies 


fork of the tail. It is lively 
Another is a darker-backed 
minnow with a blueish-grey streak down 
its side. It is more nearly round than the 
other, and also has a spot in the fork of 
its tail. The brighter one is, for obvious 
reasons better. Still another is the shad, 
called sardine or “skipjack” by some, but 
its great fault is that it dies quickly. While 
alive though, it is an excellent bait—thin, 
white, lively and attractive. During sum- 
mer these last-named minnows run along 
the shore by countless thousands in early 
morning, and it is easy to dip or seine 
plenty of them. The fellow who learns 


spot in the 


| how to keep shad alive for a day of fishing 


i 


will merit a niche in the Hall of Fame. 
The smaller minnows (say from one and 
one-quarter inches to two inches) are bet- 


| ter for crappies than the larger ones. 


In midsummer I prefer the shrimp of 
medium size and take more crappies by 


turbing the brush in tearit 
kindred reason a float is 
ommended: If you ha 
can't raise your float more 
two above the water, you 
to jiggle loose, since the 
the lead from sinking f 
the he off the brush. 
trick, though simple, may 
brush pile when you hang 


rec 





L 
JON 


ible to raise your float n 
water: Place the tip 
center of the top of your 
down quickly. If you a 
cork, this will be hard t 
pop out from under you 
pointed-bottom float it is 
desired slack in this way 
both a hook and a dispos 
many occasions. 

Perhaps I shouldn't 
for I do not mean fly rods 
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light cane pole of ten to fourteen feet 

est for still fishing. The crappie usually 

} He is not a fish to hang 

self as readily as a bass does. A fly 

| is so limber that much of the force in 

quick jerk for hook-setting purposes is 

t in the action of the rod. Another argu- 

nt against the fly rod for still fishing for 

crappies is that the continued downward 

f sinker and bait tends to get the rod 

of shape, especially if one has to use 

rly heavy sinker (as suggested above) 

insure against bad hangs. A stiff bait 

1 is fine, but not a light fly rod, though 

idmit that the fly rod makes possible a 
prettier fight. 


kes easily. 


WORD about sinking brush for a 
{i crappie bed: Cedar and cypress are 
decidedly the best brush I’ve found. They 
ire thick-branched and last well. Willow 
not to be recommended. Of course, one 
uld not wish to cut down a beautiful 
lar for this purpose, but dead ones are 
isually available. As for the amount of 
rush, the equivalent of a cedar twelve or 
teen feet high is enough for a small bed. 
use the word equivalent for the reason 
it one may prefer to use branches, not 
ving a whole tree at hand. 
There are doubtless many good ways to 
repare a fishing place, but the following 
our method: Select a spot where the 
vater is more than ten feet deep (crappies 
ke the deep cool water in summer and the 
leep warm water in winter) and put down 
green pole, a good heavy one, a few feet 
n the ground. Don’t attempt to handle a 
ead one in deep water. It will be buoyant, 
ence troublesome. Use one that will stick 
ip three feet or more above the surface. 
This will offer a means of tying your boat 
so as to fish the mat. Then place your 
rush on the stern of your boat. If using 
branches, wire them together securely. In 
the same manner, fasten a heavy weight to 
he mass. (An automobile dumping- 
ground offers excellent anchors for this 
purpose.) About six feet from the stake 
u've rammed down into the lake bottom, 
ll the brush off the boat and heave the 
nchor. By all means have the brush clear 
f your boat before pitching the weight 
verboard. It is a good idea, I believe, if 
u wish to sink several of these mats, to 
lace them over a hundred yards apart. 
If closer, you will likely find that no par- 
ticular place will be especially good, but 
that all will have a few crappies around 
them. My idea is that most of these fish in 
e immediate vicinity collect in and around 
pile of brush, and that by having too 
any mats you will scatter rather than 
ncentrate, the fish. Let me give an in- 
stance in support of this idea: For years 
there has been a fine crappie bed near 
here, an old cedar left by an overflow in 
a deep cove which the same high water cut 
into the shore. It was the best place in 
the lake for crappie fishing, and I would 
onservatively guess that a box-car could 
not hold the fish caught there in the last 
ten years. Two years ago there were two 
large mats sunk near the mouth of the 
cove, and now it is hard to get a half 
dozen good crappies at the old place. I 
helieve they now collect in the new brush 
instead of going to their former hang-out. 


F you've a lake well stocked with crap- 

pies, a brush pile placed as suggested 
will “pay off” in two days. Three years 
go I sank a big mat on July 2. On July 
+ there were more than forty crappies 
taken from it, and many big ones, ranging 
‘rom one and a half to two pounds. No, 
| didn’t catch them, but I saw them caught, 
r most of them. During the day three 
different parties fished at this mat. The 
place was good for two years, but this 
spring I found that it wasn’t yielding as 
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well as formerly. So last week I sank | 


fresh brush over the old, and the result 
is that it is once more a fine fishing spot. 
The brush settles a little lower each year 
and gets silted over. By piling in new 
brush every year or two one can keep de- 
pendable crappie beds. The same thing 
happened in the case of two other mats 
here which had begun to deteriorate. After 
I had put in fresh brush, they became as 
good fishing places as ever. 

If you like to catch bream, take this 
idea or leave it: When you sink brush, 
put down enough so that it will extend in 
a thick tangle to the top of the water 
Bream will collect in brush near the sur- 
face, and when those strange “signs” oper- 
ate against crappie fishing, you can change 
baits and hooks and catch a mess of blue- 
gills. Be sure to have plenty of brush near 
the top, or this idea won’t work so well. 

The above ideas and suggestions, I dare 
say, are already commonly known by those 
who have fished much in this part of the 
country, but there are many beginners who 
have trouble in getting good strings of fish. 
The methods that have worked out well for 
me in Lake Chicot should work out well 
for others who fish in similar bodies of 
water. 


The Spook of Ghost Lake 
(Continued from page 13) 


to play the game of tug-of-war and do his 
battling deep rather than near the surface. 

There are exceptions in muskie fishing, 
of course. In some waters, especially 
spring-fed lakes, the muskies are livelier 
than those taken from warmer waters. | 
have discovered that river ‘lunge, on an 
average, are better fighters than lake musk- 
ies. The river muskie is usually long and 
racy, really trained for a fight, while the 
lake muskie is short and stocky, though 
very powerful. 

We find many fishermen who believe that 
the northern pike of twenty or more pounds 
in weight is a superior fighter to the 
northwoods muskie. I will not attempt to 
argue that score at this time, but past ex- 
perience in Minnesota lakes has given me 
plenty of material to debate the subject 
intelligently. I will not disagree with any 
fisherman who claims that the northern 
pike can out-battle the muskie, for I do 
know that there are exceptions in both 
species of the pike family. It all depends 
upon water temperature and food condi- 
tions. 

Ghost Lake is spring-fed. Perhaps that’s 
the reason the ‘lunge caught throughout 
the Chippewa River district are lively cus- 
tomers. There are two other bodies of 
water near Hayward which are noted for 
their excellent muskie fishing—namely, the 
Chippewa Flowage and Moose Lake. 
Barker Lake is also in this region and is 
controlled by a dam. The original Chip- 
pewa River has supplied a vast acreage of 
water in this territory, and outside of the 
lakes named, the river still boasts of good 
muskie and pike fishing for many miles of 
its historical and picturesque length. 

Probably our moss-backed friend, the 
Spook, started his early career in the 
waters of the Chippewa River. Many 
muskies of thirty and more pounds in 
weight have been taken in the Hayward 
region the past few years, but I feel safe in 
stating that the average Wisconsin muskie 
taken on hook and line will weigh less 
than twelve pounds. 


JARGE muskies are naturally the target 
of most lunge fishermen. That’s why the 
Spook is the most popular fish that swims 
in Ghost Lake; yet with dozens of anglers 
fishing directly for him each year he man- 
ages to enjoy a long life. Many are prone 





BOVE is shown Lawrence Helmar of Green Bay, 
Wis. and the battle-scarred Oriental Wiggler 
on which he has caught more than 50 muskies. 


The Oriental is equally deadly on pike and bass 
in northern waters—made in red and white, 
black and white, yellow and white—complete 
with extra hook, in 3 sizes, Nos. 3 and 4, 90c, 
No. 5 (Musky Size), $I. 


FOR WELL-WORKED WATERS 





SHIMMY WIGGLER 


The Shimmy Wiggler, after 17 years of constantly increas- 
ing popularity, is found in more tackle boxes than any 
other single bait because of its bass-getting ability under 
the most unfavorable conditions. 4 or % oz., different 


colored streamers, complete with extra hook, 90c. 


DIXIE WIGGLER 





A famous wiggler, combining all the good things thot 
ever happened in a bait. 5 sure-fire appeals. % or % o7., 
different colored streamers, complete with extra hook, 90c. 


Don't forget Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, 35¢ per bottle 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
BOX 36, GENEVA, OHIO 


16-page illustrated booklet “From Coast to Coast 
with True Temper,” free on request. 


AL. Foss 


‘PorK RIND BAITS 


A TRUE TEMPER PrRooucT 























“Newest of the New” 





Butt-End 





Heddon 


HOLLOW CORED 


a 


“The Rod of 


STEEL 
with the 
BAMBOO FEEL” 





To Both Bamboo and 
Steel Rod Users: 


This new “‘Life-Pal” Steel 
Rod has completely revolu- 
tionized the art of making 
fine rods. Promise yourself 
that you willsee it before you 
buy any other casting rod. 
Chas. Heddon, Pres. 
James Heddon’s Sons 


Light as the finest bam- 
boo, yet has the super- 
strength of high-temper- 
ed steel. You will be 
amazed at its balance, 
whip, action, power and 
*‘backbone.’’ Guaran- 
teed against breakage in 
any fresh-water fishing 
use. Moderately priced. 
Now shown by leading 
dealers in ‘‘Whippy,’’ 


**Medium’’ and “‘Stiff’’ 
Actions 


James Heddon’s Sons 
Dept. 0-72 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Also Makers of America’s 
Finest Bamboo Rods 


fi 
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to believe that some old game fish become 
educated and know the artificial lures 
from the natural baits. There may be some 
truth in this belief. For example, I have 
fished far-off Canadian muskie lakes where 
fishermen have rarely cast their lures and 
found the muskies decided “dumb Doras.’ 
No skill was required in catching them. It 
mattered little where, when or how the 
lure was presented to them, they gobbled 
it just the same. 

It’s a different story, however, in the 
heavily fished waters. It is necessary to 
fish carefully and patiently, with occasional 
changes of types of lures and baits. The 
muskies are accustomed to the shadow of a 
boat, the dropping of a bait upon t 
waters, and the excited antics of the novic« 
fishermen. We must recognize the fact 
that ‘lunge, like other species of game 
fish, certain degree of in- 
telligence. 

That muskies are intelligent is proven 
the fact that the fish can really be trained. 
There is a ‘lunge in northern Wisconsin in 
a lake near Minocqua, which will come to 
his master upon a certain signal and eat 
out of his hand. The fish has been seen 
by hundreds of vacationists and still lives 
to display his intelligence to those who are 
skeptical of the amount of grey matter 
wedged underneath his bony head. Thx 
peculiar thing about this particular muski 
is that he knows master from others 
It is, however, the only fish of its species 
we know of which has apparently become 
tame. 

The last time I saw the 


possess a 


his 


Spook of Ghost 


Lake he appeared extremely bold. It was 
early tn the afternoon. The sun was high 
and the day very warm and sultry. The 


big fish was lying close to the surface with 
his dorsal fin out of water, his wide black 


back clearly visible. I cast a bait several 
times around his snout, but he did not 
move. Finally I cast the lure over and 


behind him in hopes of snagging the fish, 
but the moment the lure touched him he 
made a wild dash and disappeared. Even 
though I might accidently have hooked him 


I fear that he would easily have bested 
me under the conditions 
NOTHER fisherman almost shook 
hands with the Spook last summer. 


Herman DeVry, a_ well-known Chicago 
angler, was fishing for the huge ‘lunge one 
day with a large sucker and spoon-hook 
for bait. The muskie was located as usual 
among the weeds of the north end of the 
lake. The heavy bait was cast into his 
domain and reeled very slowly. As DeVry 
was about to pick the lure from the waters 
he saw the huge fish with half of the 
sucker in his mouth. No tug was felt on 
the line and the angler did not know that 
the fish was following his bait or that he 
had grasped it in his mouth until he peered 
into the waters at the side of the boat in 
preparation for another cast. 

When the fish saw the boat he immedi- 
ately dropped the bait and swam slowly 


away into deeper waters. Had the old 
fish taken the bait farther in the weed beds 
and more time had been given him to 
“mouth” the bait, he might have fallen 
prey to the fisherman, but, as usual, he 
merely gave the angler a thrill, then 
chuckled to himself as he swam away 
among the heavy weeds of the deeper 


waters. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
Spook may be a phantom fish. Ghost Lake, 
itself, possesses an unusual atmosphere. Its 
shore-line is heavily wooded, no resorts or 
cabins to mar the natural beauty of its 
primitive setting. Deep conifers fringe the 
northern shores, while heavy foliage of a 
mixed nature borders the south and east 
shore-lines. The pioneer Indian camped on 


he shores of Ghost Creek many 
hen the lumber industry created a 
which eventually enlarged Ghost Lake 
that was many years ago. Today ther 
no evidence of the lumberman’s preset 
the waters are quiet and peaceful. 
Well, whether the Spook or just 
relative, I know there is at least one n 
ster muskie in Ghost Lake. 


years 





Its 


The Miniature Brown Bear 


(Continued from page 20) 

Doc Paine. With the spiteful crack of 
new “Hornet” load in my ears, I g 
fleeting impression of the distant ta 
flipping over backward in a cloud of 
In order to connect with him, it had 
necessary to pull well down into the 
of the mound. 

“Pretty shootin’! Think he had 
enough left to crawl into his hole?” 

My companion grinned. “Don't 
lieve it! Those little pills ars 





along. When they connect the 
got punch enough to anchor a chuck 
trac ks.” 

A few minutes later we held a 
autopsy. The bullet had med a 


the top of the dirt mound and enters 


woodchuck’s chest right under his ¢ 
wrecking his internal mechanism in a hi 
atisfactory manner. It had picked 
up and hurled him against the entra 
of the den, and there he had stayed, wit 
out a wiggle left in hin | 
“That’s a nice load, Doc! It 
handle a lot larger game thar ic] 
I suggested. 
Seems as if it might! Anyhow, it’ 
most accurate thing I’ve ever used in al 


twenty years of chuck 


better than two inches 
ind shoots pretty flat at 


W: 


WENT on, ane 








gray-muzzled ol Ww 

a fallen log in front of an old stone wal! 

me sixty yards distant, an excellent ta 
get. He was audacious enough to sit t 
and allow me to get nicely placed in 
prone position without exhibiting a 
alarm. 

The little M1 was sighted in carefully 
fifty yards with the new ammunition, a 
[ was confident that those loads would 1 


drop appreciably at the slightly additio1 
range. 

Holding the black 
chuck’s shoulder, I gently 


41 


blade against 
squeezed t 
a 





checked trigger. There is a distinct cra 
to these modern .22s; it seems as thous 


one can almost hear the bullet singing 
its way to the target. 





That second chuck was ickier t 
the first. We heard a dull “sock!” as tl 
hollow-point thudded into him. He roll 
back down the log and lay motionless 

“Good medicine! They’ve _ certain! 


made a lot of badly needed improvement 
in the .22s during the past two years,” sa 
the doctor approvingly. My bullet ha 
gone through the chuck just back of | 
shoulders, and the hole of emergence wa 
a satisfactory indication of its 
powers. 


So the morning wore on, with the ba 
7 





steadily mounting. We mi: very fe 
misses, for neither Doc nor I cared to 
any shooting at what we nsidered ut 
certain ranges. There is no sense at 


in wounding a game little chap like Mist 
Monax if it can l, as it east 
can be. 


be avoide 


My Graflex is equipped with a long- 
focus lens, and after we had succeeded in 
bagging six of the furry chaps, I suggested 


that we try making a few pictures. 








up 


und 


Its 











ELEPHOTO stuff is tricky, as anyone 

will agree who has ever attempted it. 
But the use of a sturdy tripod makes it 
possible to get pretty good stuff, even at 
considerable distances, if the light is suf- 
ficiently strong. 

We got a pair of excellent pictures of a 
big chuck eating a daisy. He first scuttled 
under it and tested it with his nose, then 
sat up on his furry haunches, bear-fashion, 
grasped the flower in both front paws and 
deliberately ate it, a petal at a time. 

Doc smiled broadly. “He's sayin’, ‘She 
loves me, she loves me not,’ I'll bet!” 

Then we stalked a nearly black wood- 
chuck who had his den under a shelving 
rock, and made several pictures of him 
within easy shooting range. The click of 
the Graflex shutter finally sent him scurry- 
ing into his den, and probably he will never 
know how lucky he was—for the Doc’s 
rigger-finger was broken out in a violent 
rash from too much restraint. 

To give us a real climax for what had 
already been a perfect day of sport, on the 


rhe wey 






, 





» 


=A A ae ae kee 


‘‘Holding the black blade against the 
chuck’'s shoulder I gently squeezed the 
checked trigger” 


way back to the car we ran into a very 
unusual thing indeed—a woodchuck liter- 
ally and figuratively “up a tree.” 

There he was, a reddish-brown chap as 
fat as a "possum, fully ten feet from the 
ground and rapidly going still further aloft. 

‘That settles that argument, Doc!” The 
Graflex shutter punctuated my _ words 
“They’ve been arguin’ for years that thes« 
babies don’t climb trees, but we know that 
they do! This one did, anyhow!” 

It is a fact that woodchucks rarely go 
aloft unless badly frightened, but there is 
absolutely nothing to prevent their doing 
so in case of necessity, for they are well 
equipped with climbers, fully as well as the 
raccoon, who is an adept at the game. 


V OODCHUCK hunting is wonderful 

raining for the big game hunter. The 
small size of the target, the fact that in 
good hunting territory a large number ot 
opportunities will generally be offered in 
the course of the day's sport, the necessity 
for careful stalking—all these make for th 
keenest kind of sport. 

My own selection, if the battery were 
to be used exclusively for this purpose, 
would run something as follows: 
Remington Model 30......Caliber .25 Rimless 


Savage Model 45................ Caliber .250-3000 
Winchester Model ’94 Caliber .25-35 
ERI gon cccissneutanesenrecnenness Caliber 6.5 mm 


Any “Hornet” 

And of course, any accurate rifle cham- 
bered for the .30-’06 cartridge, with hand- 
loaded ammunition. 

But don’t go peckin’ at the woodchuck 
with ordinary .22 L. R. hollow-points. Even 
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with the high-speeds, get close enough to | 


make certain of landing on a vi a er 
before shooting. With even the "best of 
iron sights, the outside limit for the .22 
should be sixty yards. 

If you can afford a scope, by all means 
get one. It will add a lot to your sport, 
especially if your eyes are a bit weak, and 
the additional certainty of placing your 
shots where they will do the most damage 
is worth a lot more than the price of the 
best “glass eye” that you can obtain. 

Drop in on me next June, Reader, and 
bring your chuck rifle along with you! 


Spaniel-Sprung Woodcock 
(Continued from page 15) 


arrive on their southward migration. 

Since the woodcock feeds almost entirely 
upon angleworms, he prefers covet! 
these worms are abundant and where the 
soil is soft and moist so that he can probe 
for them easily. The dense alder thickets 
which grow along the pasture brooks and 
straggle up the little spring-fed gullies are 
the highly favored localities. These black 
alders grow so close together that little 
grass can sprout underneath and since the 
thickets are much haunted by cattle during 
the fly-time the soil is rich and will be 
fairly alive with worms. But alders, thick 
cover and soft soil do not always spell 
aioe and this is what makes the real 
cover so hard to locate. 

On either side of my home, in a Vermont 
hill village, and about equal distance from 
it, are two small brooks. Alder thickets 
clothe the banks of both streams for much 
of their course, making many a bit of seem- 
ingly ideal woodcock cover. The birds 
ise the entire length of one brook, regu 
arly and frequently, while I have yet to 
see the first woodcock sign on the ot 
brook. Just what makes the difference | 
am unable to say. I do know that worms 
are to be found along both streams and the 
cover appears identical to the human vision 
though, of course, I do not know how it 
I goggle eye of Sir Woodcock 


W; YRMS, I understand, do not flourish 
in sour soil and sour soil is indicated 
by the presence of a green moss on the top 
of the ground; so, unless you have already 
observed signs of the birds, it is probably 
as well to pass up those thickets that have 
a mossy carpet. However, I have found 
and killed woodcock in alder runs where 
there were considerable patches of moss 
although I do not remember having seen 
any of the bird’s borings in the close prox- 
imity of the moss itself. 

So I have come to the conclusion that 
the woodcock is a bird of decidedly fixed 
habits and returns to the same cover again 
and again so long as the cover is not de- 
stroyed. Every hunter knows how difficult 
it is to make a bird leave a given cover 
during the daytime. We may flush him 
and shoot at him time after time but he 
will simply tower to the tops of the alders, 
skim along just above them and pitch right 
back down in again; and we venture to 
suggest that the birds are equally loath to 
forsake the familiar coverts along the reg- 
ular line of flight and to try new thickets. 
Personally, I never see a clump of alders 
without thinking of woodcock, but I never 
regard it as woodcock cover until I have 
either flushed the birds or found their bor- 
ings and splashings. 

The spaniel that beats the woodcock 
covers should be trained to work close t 
the gun. This is absolutely essential, for 
if the dog ranges very far from the hunter 
it will be impossible to watch him, much 
less see the little brown bird as it bounces 


' 
ks to the 


) 


where | 


| 
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A very important 


riend 


you’ll need when 


you’re roughing it 


@ Here’s the one-bottle medicine- 
chest—good old Absorbine Jr.— 
for trips along the stream, in the 
woods. 

It’s great stuff for relieving sore, 
swollen muscles—a fine antiseptic 
for cuts. Just take a look at the 
following list—at the many uses for 
which this wonderful preparation 
has been famous for more than 
forty years. 

Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You'll 
be mighty thankful you did, in case 
of injury. Sold at all drug stores, 
$1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 377 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises *Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 
































NOW 
Ashaway 
BLACK 
BASS 
Lines 





YEN and a-half feet in three joints, or 

five and a-half in one—any rod you like, 
for black bass an Ashaway Fishing Line 
will help Casts better. Lasts better. 
Moderate cost. 

For fiy or bass bug, buy the Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish—triple tapered, 
double tapered, or level, as you like. The 
lighter your rod the better you will like 
the triple. Saves the rod, especially if you 


to have a heavy fist 
asting, buy the Ashaway Thik- 


reverse tapered if you are an ex- 
use light tackle. You'll call it a 
And it sure does perform. For 
bait casting, for strip casting, 
and for trolling, buy the popu- 
Extra-Strength 


happen 


For bait ce 
an-Thin 
pert and 
“dream.” 
all average 
still fishing, 
lar Ashaway 


isk your Dealer 


ASHAWAY 
Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co. 
Box 306 
Ashaway, R.I. 





NEW Catalog FREE 


SH 

















The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the’most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-E Fulton Street, New York City 





BI-VISIBLES ij 
a ’ 


and SPIDERS 


for an all- 


Made in 


Your best bet 
purpose dry fly , 
eight different colors. Sisea y/ } 
10 to 18, $1.50 per dozen, 1}, 4 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ii 


O. 
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Write today for new 
8065-2 Grand River Ave., stalog containing invalue 
DETROIT, MICH. able hints for anglers 


Lures that Float, Flutter and Fly! 





Think of it! Bugs, millers, salmon flies, ete., that 
actually flutter on the surface. 12. 10, 8, 6 trout 
sizes 3 for $1 1, 2 medium 
bass sizes 50c each. Large 
bass 6%« Any color A-1 
underwater lure by using 
sinkers State size and color 





wanted 
R. B. Worden. Granger. Wash. 
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up. The spaniels seem quick to appreciate 
the man’s part in the game and have the 
natural fac ulty of working to the gun, that 
is, covering the beat in such a way that 
any game that is sprung will either run or 
fly toward the hunter, or in such a manner 
that it will offer a good shot. This is a 
trait that should be encouraged in any 


working spaniel but the woodcock always 
climbs straight up to the top of the cover, 
from whatever angle he may be approached. 


Though the fast dog will cover more 
ground and naturally flush more birds, it 
seems to me that my old dog, Tess, having 


irked off the 
handles 
did in her 


reached some age and thus we 
exuberance of youthful 
woodcock rather better than she 


younger days. 
[' MY woodcock cover rather broad 
my usual plan is to work along through 
the center of it while the dog quarters back 
and forth just in front of me. But some ot 
our local alder runs are but fringes of 
bushes along a narrow creek bottom and 
when working these, particularly if there 
higher ground along the outside, I pro- 
ceed along this, allowing the dog to work 
out the alders. Tess well knows that the 
birds are to be found only in the cover and 


energy, 


18 


1s 


seldom ventures outside, although she al 
ways keeps watch of me and if she cannot 
see me when approaching my ‘side of her 


beat she will stop and wait “until I cluck 
her on. 


She almost always springs a bird with 
an eager little whine which is my signal 
and gives me just time to swing up the 
gun before the bird clears the alder tips, 
and I get an open, fairly easy shot before 
it can straighten out. Of course, one does 
not expect to get shots at all the birds 
his spaniel may spring, for even if the dog 
does range quite close there are always 
some birds that get up behind such a 
thick screen of bushes that they cannot 
be seen. 


Occasionally a bird will flush at the far 


end of the beat, clear the alders and pass 
directly over the hunter. These, I have 
found, are very hard to collect, although 


if one happens to be standing in a little 
opening they are not so hard. I remember 
one time when I was in the edge of a black- 


berry patch which made a little break in 
the alders. Tess sprung a cock at some 
little distance over on my left. The bird 
skimmed along at the other side of the 


brambles and, swinging to get a little lead, 
I pressed the trigger and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the bird crumple and come 
down. 


ed De AD bird. Fetch!” I ordered and 
Tess went over but failed to come 
back. “Fetch!” I shouted again, where- 
upon she barked once but failed to appear. 
Suspecting something wrong, I went over. 
The bird was a cripple, with one wing 
broken and it was parading around there 
with its flag raised and seeming about 
twice the size of an ordinary woodcock. 
Tess was herding it back and forth and 
keping it at bay, but she absolutely refused 
to touch it. This puzzled me not a little 
for Tess has always plainly enjoyed re- 
trieving feathered game and had, only a 
day or two previous, crawled into a brush 
pile and come out with a live grouse in 
her mouth. Other hunters have since told 
me that their dogs refused to retrieve 
woodcock. Tess, however, not averse 
to handling dead birds and I have since 
wondered if that live bird did not emit 
some odor, unnoticeable to the human olfac- 
tory organs, that was particularly offensive 
to dogs. Anyway, it was a disappointment 
to me for I greatly dislike to take wing 
shots at birds of any kind unless I am ac- 
companied by a dog that is sure to pick 
them up if crippled. 


1S 


[ [ have a companion with me on n 
woodcock hunts, then one of 1 ll worl 
the cover with the dog while the other 
keeps on the outside to be re sho 
if the birds clear the alders. I vividly re 
call one particular day when this did not 
work. Hap and I, in the course of an all 
around day’s hunt, dropped down to a cl 
bit of woodcock cover and he t ka posi 
tion on the outside while | went to the end 
of the run with the dogs. I use the plural 
here for Tess had as a brace mate that da 
a wonderfully fine springer bitch, Duchess 
of Marol, so fine indeed that she has st 
at the head of her class at Madisor Square 
Garden. The dogs had hardly begun bez 
ing the cover before a bird was sprung 
which made off in Hap’s directi 

Mark! Bird!” I shouted, and _ the 
words had hardly left my mouth when his 
gun cracked. A moment later this first 
report was echoed by that of the sec- 
ond barrel; which was “ er out of 
the ordinary, for Sir Woodcock seldom 
tarries to hear this second mer ite ‘Then 
came a disgusted exclamation from the boy 
It seems that he had shot at the bird on 
his left as it came along down the littl 
brook, then as it swung right around him 
he had shot again as it passed back on the 


right. He now insisted that the bird had 
pitched down into the open pasture land. 
I waved the dogs in that direction but tl 








were loath to go for they well knew that 
the timberdoodle seldom left his thicket 
However, Hap was sure it had dropped in 
the open and thinking it ‘might be wounded, 
[ took the dogs with me and went out, 
Hap following with gun in readiness. Well, 
we found the bird and when it was flushed 
it uttered sharp, “Scaipe, scaipe,” for it 
was none other than a jack snipe, and the 
bird proceeded to escape in spite of two 
more shots from Hap’s gun for he 
never tried to kill these little dodgers be 
tore 
“THE gun for killing these spaniel 
sprung woodcock, like any gu r close 
shooting in thick brush, should be short- 
barreled and, ifa double, one barrel should 
be open bored—nothing closer than an im- 
proved cylinder. The other barrel may be 
full choked if desired for you will seldom 
have opportunity to use it on ‘cocks and it 
comes in handy when a big, strong flying 


grouse roars up out of the cover or a | 
northern hare tries to dodge off th 
fast, erratic gait. It is also essential t 
the gun have some fit that it mz 
to the shoulder, naturally inting 
right direction, for there is but littl 
for deliberate aiming. Woodcock 
hard to kill and the little twenty 
an ideal gun were it not for the fact that 
intervening alder branches break up the 
shot pattern to a considerable extent. Small 
shot—No. 9 or 10, are large enough 


so come 
in the 
tle time 
are not 


would be 


Ly 
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Bass on the Dry Fly 


(Continued from page 19) 


was spent there without a rise and | 
returned to the rocks where the bass had 
missed its strike. On the third cast it 
rose again, rose with the smashing, sur- 
face-shattering strike of the fast water 
small-mouth, coming up with a speed that 
carried it well above the surface with 
the fly clinging to the corner of its 
mouth. Its first rush was for the shelter 
of rocks that had been its home and the 
rod was hard put to turn the fish before 
it could reach them. Failing in this at- 
tempt it leaped and leaped again, then 
darted for the fastest water. Seven times 
that bass broke water before I could draw 
it into more quiet water a hundred feet 
downstream. Even when exhausted it 











hung back heavily on the line with an 
occasional surge. But in the end the tire- 
less spring of the bowed rod won and the 
bass was drawn over the waiting net. 
It fought as bass do to the last ounce of 
strength, to the last heart beat so it 
seemed, coming to the net with hardly a 
quiver but with a spiked dorsal fin raised 


firmly in defiance. No wonder they call 
the small-mouth “the bull-dog of the 
pool.” This bass measured seventeen 
inches on the pocket tape and I gently 
placed it on the stringer. Not until | 
‘eached the tail of the riffle did I take 
another fish. Here a submerged bar 
separated the fast water from a deep, 


rock-rimmed pool with a gentle back flow. 
I-very inch of this pool was likely bass 
water but nothing rose to the fan-wing. 
Changing to a dragon fly I took a large 
egle-eye and a little later hooked and 
inded a fifteen-inch small-mouth which 
iook the fly as it dropped to the surface 
rom the rock against which it had been 
cast \t times this is a very effective 


cast 


At this 
signaled 


below 


or 
] 
I 


and we 
the eddy) 


point Doc joined me 
to the boatman, for 
us was too deep to wade. 


HE pool that lay before us was per- 
haps a quarter of a mile in length with 
very little current and with deep water 
ght up to a steep rocky bank. Both lures 


were changed to gray hair-winged flies 
and the line and leader freshly greased 
doc was given the forward position and 


a few instructions as the boatman placed 


the craft about forty feet from the shore 
line. “Still water fishing differs from 
that of the riffles,” he was told. “Here 


the dropping 
a good bass 
when they 


a fly be 


it generally takes more than 
or floating the fly to bring 
to the surface particularly 
are not feeding. Never should 
dropped directly over a bass lying in 
cover. At such times it not on the 
lookout for food and may easily be put to 
flight by a fly dropping immediately over 
it. But let that same fly be dropped well 
upstream, six to eight feet is not too far, 
and it vill attract attention. Let the fly 
float without drag or motion until it 
over the 7 where a bass is most likely 


1S 


is 
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to lie and then give it a slight 
that should move the fly not more than 
an inch. Continue this until the fly has 
moved slowly inch by inch for a distance 
of eighteen inches or two feet. Here 
where the floating leader shows its value. 
A sunken leader would be apt to water- 
log the fly or even pull it under.” 

Just why a.bass strikes a floating fly 
is a matter of conjecture. Curiosity, 


twitch 


is 


anger or hunger is generally accepted as 
the reason. Personally I cannot asso- 
ciate the “explosion” of a rising bass 


with curiosity. 
A few feet above the spot where a float- 


ing stump had lodged against a large 
rock Doc gently dropped his fly, dropped 
it with a slack line, and boat, line and 
lure kept pace as they gently floated on 
that quiet eddy. A scant foot out from 
the stump floated the fly until, when op- 
posite the lower side, Doc slightly raised 
his tip and the fly quivered and moved, 
stopped, then moved again. Six, eight, 
ten inches it moved, and then where the 
water was calm and still save for the 
tiny ripples caused by the floating fly the 


surface bulged and boiled as it split wide 


open and Doc's rod was jerked violentl; 
cownward as the line whistled through 
the guides. The rod bent to the danger 
point as Doc checked that run and the 
fish leaped in a smother of spray and 
then followed the most thrilling and spe« 
tacular incident of all sweet water an 
gling. That bass literally walked on his 
tail as with mouth open and gill covers 
extended it shook from side to side with 
a violence that made the rod rattle. 
FROM the moment of strike that bass 
took the offensive, forcing the fight to 
the end. Doc’s first bass on a dry fly 
came over the side in the folds of the 
waiting net. Nineteen inches of pure 
gameness in which courage, cunning and 


strength were equally divided was his re- 


ward. “That bass,” said the boatman, 
“was sure mad, mad clear through.” An 
other fish was taken by Doc from be- 
neath a sunken log near the tail of the 
pool. By that time he was a confirmed 
dry fly fisherman. As he aptly put it, 
“One good bass on a dry fly beats ten 


39 


on a sunken lure.” Me? I think so, 
too. And we fished until between us 
and our camp was only a long curving 
strip of water with a high cut bank op- 
posiie a sandy bar and a deep quiet pool 
with over hanging nar Paling 

The cut bank was to be fished by wad- 
ing, leaving the boat to follow us. A 
cut bank should be fished carefully. At 
times many good fish may be taken from 
the pockets and little eddies close to the 
shore. Before proceeding we changed 
flies, Doc using a grey bivisible while I 
attached a brown fly of the same type 
tied on a No. 6 hook. Here we cast the 
fly against the bank letting it fall from 
there into the water and after a float of 
two or three feet retrieved it and cast 
again. A fourteen and one-half and a 
sixteen-inch bass were taken here and 
while waiting for the boat we again 
changed flies for the quiet water beneath 
the willows. 

In such places the bass are on the look- 
out for bugs and caterpillars falling from 
the overhanging branches and a fly im- 
itating closely this form of food will 
bring results. To Doc’s leader I at- 
brown moth, a fly with a 

and flat, outspread wings 
lor my own use I chose a 


50 


1 
tached a 
| 


ackle body 


of turkey. 
caterpillar. 


Keep.ng well out from the willows Doc 


dropped the fly close in to the overhang- 
ing branches and allowed it to float for 
ten seconds or more, then gave a slight 


twitch, just enough to cause a little circle 
of ripples, then raised and cast again to 
the same spot. Only two casts were 
made to this one spot before covering 
new water. Out of four rises we landed 
two bass, one of which broke Doc's leader 


and the other tore out the hook. Another 
bend in the river and we sighted camp 
where the Lady Angler was preparing 
the evening meal. 


That night as we sat in the ruddy glow 
of the blazing camp fire and the stars 
seemed nearer and brighter in the clear- 
ness of the Ozark night we talked of the 
day just passed and planned for the days 
come. And in those plans there was 
naught save the battling bass and the 
floating fly. 


to 





Only Heddon“SPOOK’ Baits have itx 


Sie 


. 
Again! 
Heddon 
Baits land- 
ed more 
Prize Bass 
in Field & 
Stream’'s 
1932 Con- 
test than 
any other 
make of 
lure. 



















11-1b. Bass 
caught at 
Lake A pop- 
ka, Fla.,on 
Heddon 
“Vamp- 
Spook’’ by 
Sam Stoltz, 
Winter 
Park, 
Florida. 


This Newly-Discovered 


LESH 


Great for Sem Pike, Muskie, 
Pickerel or other Game Fish 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


have had fish-shapes and fish-colors and fish-action— 
and now comes the greatest of them all—the actual appearance 
of real ‘‘fish-flesh.’? Semi-transparency does it. No other baits like ’em 










for getting the big ones and lots of them. 


NOT made of Wood—Transparent and Indestructible 


Guaranteed to outlast half a dozen wooden lures. In action 
under water they look amazingly fishy, scaly and life-like. 


Heddon “Vamp-Spook” 
No. 9750 Series 

Shapedlikea pike- 

minnow. Floats, 

dives, and swims 

slightly below sur- 

face with a lively 

motion. Price, $1.25; 

Jointed Model, $1.35. 

(Well worth it, too). 








Other ‘“‘Spook’’ Baits in Heddon “‘Basser’’ 
or direct if he cannot supply. Send for Free Catalog and Bait Chart. 


Dept. 0-71 


Heddon “River-Runt-Spook” No. 9110 Series 


A small lively under-water lure. 
Made originally for river fishing 
but now universally used for all 
game fish, both salt water and 
fresh water. Weight, '2 ounce. 
Price, $1.00. 


and ‘‘Torpedo’’ Models. At your dealer’s 


Dowagiac, Michigan 












































UMMER campers are always con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping 


foodstuffs sweet, fresh and cool. If 
your camp is served with ice the problem 


is easily solved. But if ice is not avail- 
able, as is often the case, you must sink a 
food chest in a spring or brook, dig a 
cellar or cave in the ground, or construct 


some type of water cooler which works by 
the principle of evaporation. 

The water cooler is so efficient and so 
easy and economical to build and use that 
I recommend it to every camper who can- 
not secure ice. The cooler can be built at 
home and carried intact to your camp or 
you can take in the materials and finish it 
alter you arrive. 

Some coolers are very simple. One of 
the least complicated devices I have ever 
used was made from a burlap sack, a 
short board, a stick and cord. The 
board was down one side of the 
sack to make a that held our food. 
The stick was tied in the opposite side 
and the bag suspended from it with its 
length horizontal to the ground. The mouth 


Somme 
shoved 
shelf 


of the sack was closed with a piece of 
cord We hung this cooler 4 feet above 
the ground under a tree It was always 
shaded and we took turns pouring water 
over the top to keep the bag damp. As 


long as the burlap was wet and was ex- 
posed to a breeze our butter and meat kept 
<urprisingly cool. Our food was pro- 
tected, too, for the burlap was tight enough 
flies, and mice or porcupines 
not reach it. The details of this 
simple cooler are shown in Fig. 1 

Another simple camp cooler can be made 


to exclude 
( ould 


from an orange crate or similar box. Pack 
your grub in the crate when you start for 
camp and let it pay for its cartage. A few 






































Fig. 2, a cooler made from tin pans 


How to Make Iceless 
Camp Refrigerators 
By Maurice H. Decker 
P — _ — ¥ ee 
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Fig. 1, 





a simple cooler made from a 


burlap sack 


minutes’ work converts the packing case 
into an iceless refrigerator. The bottom 
and center division of the crate are used as 
shelves. Cover the with burlap, 
loosely woven canvas or blanketing, tack- 
ing the material securely on three sides to 
keep out insects. Leave a wide flap in 
front which can be opened as a door and 
provide tapes so it may be tied shut like 
a tent flap. Set a pan of water on top 
of the crate and dip the top edges of the 
burlap in it so the water will seep out into 
the material and automatically keep the 
sides damp. Suspend this cooler or box 
from a tree. If you use a box in place of 
an orange crate, be sure there are openings 
in the sides to permit a free circulation of 
cooled air. 

A folding cooler that will be more 
convenient for autoists, canoeists and camp- 
ers whose outfits are restricted in weight 
and bulk is shown in Fig. 2. This cooler 
is made from four dime-store tin pans, 
some stout burlap, copper rivets and cord. 
Buy new burlap and rivet it to the sides of 
the four pans to make a cupboard with top 
and three shelves below. Space the pans 
about 10, 8 and 6 inches apart. The top 
pan is kept full of water and the upper 
edges of the burlap sides dip over into it. 
The water will seep up into the burlap and 
down the full length of the cooler. Punch 
a hole in each corner of the top pan for 


sides 


the four short ropes that suspend it 
from a tree or tripod of poles. When you 
pack up, the pans and sides collapse like 


an accordion into a very small space. 
MORE roomy cooler designed espe- 
cially for cabins and semi-permanent 
camps is shown in Fig. 3. A convenient 
size is 3% or 4 feet high, 1% feet wide 
and 1% feet deep. Larger coolers with 
more shelves can be constructed along sim- 


ilar lines for bigger camps and larger 
parties. 

The frame is made from 1 x 2-inch 
strips of white pine or cypress. Make 
separate panels for each side, the back 
and front, and cover each with copper 


wire screen to exclude insects. Fit a door 


in the front panel and hinge it at one side. 
Do not nail these four panels together, but 
assemble them 

hooks and eyes. 


with 1%-inch screen door 
Thus the cooler can be 





packed flat when taken apart and may be 
assembled ready for use in a couple of 
minutes. Make top and shelves of %-inch 
stuff. The shelves need not be nailed to- 


piece. Two-pi ce shelves are 
and easier to pack in and out. 


gether in one 
just as strong 


he shelves rest on cleats nailed to the 
side panels. The top is held down witl 
four hooks and eyes and should be stout! 
cleated on the underside to prevent it 
buckling with moisture. 

\fter each of your panels is covered 


with copper screen, cover them again with 
loosely woven burlap and let th 


extend about 7 inches at the top of ea 
panel. These projecting ends are dippe 
over into the large pan of water whicl 


rests on top of the cabinet. The pan 
be very nearly the size of the cabinet top 
] 


and a tinner can make one for you to 
order or anybody handy with soldering 
iron can make the pan himself. Use a 


wood plank mold to shape it over. 
Set this cooler under a tree or on an ex 
post d porch. If it is placed ( utdor rs, brac e 
7 


well with a couple of stout stakes so a 
mischievous coon can’t tip it over. Set 
the legs in small cans of water or kerosene 
to ward off ants. 

Any type of water cooler gives splendid 
satisfaction if you follow these three re- 
quisites. First, the cloth cover must be 
loosely woven. Burlap is excellent for the 
purpose. Close mesh duck and canvas are 
totally unsuitable. Second, the burlap 
sides of the cooler must be constantly damp 
This is easily accomplished by placing a 
large pan of water on top of the cooler 
and dipping the edges of the cloth sides 
into it. Third, the cooler must be placed 
where the air circulates freely. If a 


slight breeze strikes it, you will find that 
your water cooler is easily ahead of any 
of the other camp makeshifts and is sur- 
passed in results only by the use of ic 
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Fig. 3, a more roomy and permanent cooler 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


To Protect Deer Carcass from Flies 


CS hunters must fight con- 
4 stantly to protect the meat of their 
me from the “blue bottle” fly. We have 
und the best way is to carry a large 
king needle and some heavy twine. 
fter drawing the deer we sew all open- 
ings shut with a running stitch and hang 
it up by the horns to drain. Within an 
hour the blood dries and seals all of the 
cuts in the carcass.—F. S. McNabb, Calif. 


Note: When using this method we assume 
t the hunter reaches home quickly with his 
k where it can be opened and cut up, for sealed 


sses cool slowly and body heat is always an 


tant factor in spoiling M. H. D. 


A Novel Duck Call 

"T?HE HUNTER need never be without 

a duck call when he learns this method. 
Just rub the brass rim of the head of a 
shotgun shell across the corrugations on 
the butt plate. Hold shell lightly at an 
ngle of 30 degrees and stroke gently up- 
wards. With some practice you can im- 
itate the call of ducks with fair accuracy. 

D. K. Greelis, Calif. 


A Good Tent Warmer 

ERE is a mighty fine tent warmer to 

keep campers comfortable in cold 
weather. Use a 10-gallon lard can or 
similar tin or metal container. Fill it one- 
fourth full of ashes, two-fourths full of hot 
coals and fill the remaining one-fourth 
space with more ashes. Put the lid back 
on the can and set it in the tent. It will 
keep the tent’s interior warm for about 
eighteen hours, without smoke or fumes. 
Be sure and have a rousing camp fire burn- 
ng to supply plenty of coals and hot ashes. 

Varvin S. Hewitt, Texas. 


To Clean Carborundum Stones 
Aecst outdoorsmen carry a carborun- 
A dum stone to sharpen axe, knife or 
fish-hooks. When these stones become 
slick and ineffective from dirt and grease, 
toss them into the live coals of the camp 
fire and leave them in until they are red 
hot. Then fish the stone out and allow 
it to cool. You will find the old keen 
cutting surface has come back—G. JD. 
Groeneman, Colo. 


How to Make a Camping Tarpaulin 

ROCURE nine yards of fine-grade mus- 

lin of stout, close weave. Cut the cloth 
in three three-yard lengths and sew them 
together along their long sides. Hem the 
rough edges with an inch-wide hem. Cut 
a number of four-inch square pieces of 
heavy duck and sew them on the muslin 
at the edge, one at each corner and two 
spaced on each side between the corners. 
These are to reinforce the metal rings or 
grommets which are sewed in like a but- 
ton-hole is sewed. 

Then procure two quarts of raw linseed 
oil. Raw oil will not crack the goods when 
cold. Hang the tarp up in a dry place and 
paint it two coats with the oil. Give the 
first coat plenty of time to dry before the 
second one is applied. It may be ten days 
before the second dries. This makes a 
soft, pliable tarp that is rain- and wind- 
tight. It can be used as a poncho blanket, 
a lean-to shelter, pack cloth or bed sheet. 
It can be used to cover the load in your 
canoe during rain or when shooting rough- 
water rapids—Stan J. Curtier, Mich. 

Note :—Raw oil does require a very long 
time to dry. If the tarp-maker needs his 
tarp soon, he can use boiled oil which dries 
much faster.—Editor. 
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(sood food 


helps you land the big ones! 











ISHERMEN and campers 
declare that Pillsbury’s Pan- 


cake Flour is made to order for camp 
grub. It makes the finest pancakes you ever tasted, de- 
liciously tender and chock-full of nourishment. Every- 
thing has been worked out for you—just add water to 
this ready-prepared recipe, stir for a moment, and bake | 





on a hot griddle or frying pan. 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is packed in sturdy, com- | 
pact cartons easy to carry and easy to handle. It comes 


in two varieties, wheat and buckwheat. Take a supply 
on your next trip outdoors—you'll like it for its con- 


venience, and you'll like Pillsbury’s pancakes! 


-Pillsbury's 


Pancake Flour 
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The Lowest Prices in EVINRUDE and Eéfo’History 


4) -NOW SUBJECT TO 
CHANGE WITHOUT | 
NOTICE / | 


| SeeyY 
.__28¢ Sur Dealer NOW! 


Pe 








AS there ever been a better 

time to accept an advertisement 
at 100% face value and — act now? 
Prices are upward bound — and all 
America knows it. 
Here are motors engineered to win unques- 
tioned preference in the toughest market 
that ever fought for a buyer’s dollar. They 
are the finest motors we have ever built, the 
lowest schedule of prices we have ever set. 
They are yours today —at those prices. In 
a few days —a week —two weeks ... your 


estimate is as good as ours! 


There are models for every service; only 
a few can be listed here. Call today on 
your dealer, or write us at once for his name 
and complete literature. OUTBOARD 
MOTORS CORPORATION, 5581 N. 
26th St., Milwaukee. 








SUPER SERIES 
SERVICE SERIES 


Stee, © 


New Brunswick for Moose 
(Continued from page 7) 


Out we started and we hadn't gone a half 
mile from camp when we jumped a spiked 
horn moose at thirty yards. I shot a par 
tridge a little farther on and a little later 
a cow moose got a whiff of our wind from 
a swirling eddy that deceived her com- 
pletely as to our location and sent her 
dashing across in front of us not thirty 
yards away. 

An hour later we jumped a fox eating 
blueberries on a barren we were crossing, 
but our shots just speeded him along. 

No deer, but anyway we were seeing 
vyame 

The country we were hunting was a maze 
of small trees, mostly birch, all about three 
inches in diameter, and they closed in on 
one at a range of about sixty yards. We 
eased along through them for a while and 
then Frank, without the least warning, 
whispered the magic formula. 

‘There's a deer, behind that line of tama- 
racks - 

I could see the line of trees about fifty 
yards away but I couldn’t even see through 
them, much less see a deer on the opposite 
side 

“He's a little fellow, easy now, there 
may be more around. I see horns on him 


LOW-PRICED BEFORE, today 
these are outstanding bargains 





2 N.0O.A. certified B. 4 N. O. A. certified B. 
° H.P. at 3500 R.P.M. ° H.P. at 3250 R.P.M. 
— new-type rotary valve “sin- Specially designed for fishing 
gies” with engineering features and utility use. Sturdy, depend- 
of largest motors. Models in able, quiet. Models in both 


both Evinrude § 75 Evinrude and $ 75 
and Elto lines at 69 Elto lines at .. 82 





5 N. O. A. certified B. 11 2 N.O.A. certified B. 
° H.P. at 3750 R.P.M. bd H.P.at4000 R.P.M. 
Rotary valve. Greatest power A powerful, high-duty Evin- 
per dollar of cost and per pound rude twin for swift family boats, 
of weight in low price field. medium - sized runabouts and 


Both Evinrude § 75 raceabouts. The sa | 
and Elto models. 99 Evinrude Fastein.. 35 








model, the Senor the famed Speedi. $ 
Speedster oto 45 twin series « eo eg 175 


13 N. O. A. certified 18 N.O.A. certified B. 
° B.H. P. at 4000 R. ° H. P.at4000 R.P.M. 
P.M. A powerful motor at low Big power at lowest cost. Ball 
cost for large family boats and and roller bearing construction. 
runabouts. Exclusively an Elto An Evinrude model — one of 











EVINRUDE 


ADVANCED SERIES 
UTILITY SERIES 


though, spikes, he’s a buck. There he goes 
behind that thick tree. Did you see him?” 

“No.” [ had seen does galore in my 
wanderings; does in Georgia, does in 
Michigan, in Colorado, in Wyoming, in 
New Brunswick, but never a buck. And 
there was my first buck fifty yards in front 
of me in broad daylight and I couldn't see 
him. 

“Well, he'll be out on the other side of 
that tree,” assured Frank. 

Tick! Tick! Tick! The seconds eased 
by and still no buck. 

Then, “There he is! See him? See 
him? Take a step to the right!” 

And there in plain sight was the hip and 
a little of the flank of a deer. 

I aimed as far forward on him as I 
could see and let fly. He disappeared in- 
stantly and since I couldn’t see anything | 
put another shot in the general direction of 
where I thought he should be after the first 
jump. 

Frank was a few feet to my right and 
could see what a spruce was concealing 
from me; the first shot knocked the buck 
down, he got up, fell again, got up and 
started off like a streak. By that time | 
had got over to where I could see him as 
he ran, tail down, head stretched out, not 
bounding but flattened out like a scared 
jack rabbit. A fine open shot at him 


through a lane in the trees at 
seventy-five yards and I missed him 
and then he was out of sight 

“Easy now, he’s hit hard, let's try 
one more shot at him; if that doesn't 


him we'll give him an hour to stiffen 
We eased up about seventy-five 

hundred yards and then Frank spoke s 
“See his ears sticking up over tl 


He’s down.” 
I had a hard time seeing those ear 


finally made them out and a neck u 
neath them. 

Bang! at the neck and a clean 
The buck didn’t move, he was very s 

\ little farther back m wit 
sight and the next shot finished him 
first buck! 

He was a little two-year-old, quite 
with two great nine-inch spikes for | 
The tail was black on top and Frank 
ne that the deer of the pr ince had 
listinct color phases, one with the bl 
topped tail as had mine and the other 
the top of the tail the conventional br 
to match the body color. 

The two shots that hit this deer d 
powerful lot of damage ihe nrst 
vas a paunch shot, about the worst 

u can make on a de the bullet 
tered in the middle just behind the 
ibs, exploded in his st d vity, ral 

ick toward the opposit ind the j 
lodged under the skin at forward 
of that opposite hip. The last shot enter 

w behind the shoulder, cut some ribs 
ploded about the time it got to the he 
ind sprayed the forw ird end t the I 
ivity, and the expanded jacket, not a 
of lead left in it, lodged under the ski 
the neck on the opposite sid Needle 
to say, the insides of that deer were prett 
badly wrecked, but the heart was the 
meat that was spoiled and any doubts 
id about the .30-06 being too powert 


x deer were laid at rest. I decided tl 
ind there that the .30-06 was just right. 
paunch shot with a less powerfu 
would not have stopped the buck witl 
100 yards. 


The next few days brought no sight 
of deer, though we saw plenty of mos 
We jumped a bear in a ve! hort, hea 
mixed growth of willow, bir ind spru 
He must have been asleep for he wast 
fifteen feet away when he jumped, yet tl 
growth was so thick that we didn’t get 


sight of him 


Late one afternoon we met a big skunl 


just as he prepared to cross a little br 


na log. | had no idea Ot going near 


ind got ready to run as Frank took tl 


imera and stationed himself squarely 


the end of the log, for skunks are usuall 
1 





pugnacious creatures and this one looke 
like he intended to cross that log, man 
no man. He advanced to within four fe 
of Frank, dug his claws into the log, raise 
his tail and arched his back, gnashed 


teeth, growled, and jumped forward a few 


nches. His bluff didn’t work so, to n 
surprise, he turned tail and ran for a 


was worth, Frank right after him talking 


ind whistling to him all the time 


Thursday was our last day, our | 
hance for that big buck. We started 
a little swing toward the spot where we had 
got the little buck five days before ar 
ibout 200 yards from that spot we jump 


a two-vear-old doe. 

About 10 o'clock Frank saw the flash 
a deer flag between some trees ab 
seventy-five yards away, which is quite 
distance in that thick countr 

“T couldn’t see whether or not it was 
buck,” said he, “but it wasn’t scared, ju 
bouncing along.” 

Ve eased over, picked up the trail, ar 
followed it with difficulty in the leaves f 
about 300 vards. 

“See the tracks,” said Frank. m 





J 


thy 
rit 


rted running here, it must have heard us.” 
\Ve followed for a couple of hundred 
is more, then the deer slowed down to a 
. but we lost the trail soon afterward, 
though we criss-crossed all around 

t part of the ridge we couldn't scare up 

ing. 

Ve finally 
b a familiar ridge. 


gave it up and started to 
Now we had hunted 

hunted that particular beech ridge 
out any success. Frank had a fixed 
n in his head that there were deer on 
ridge or else that even if they weren't 
re they ought to be, and here on our 
day, with the hours flying by, he picked 
t particular ridge to hunt again. 


| DIDN’T say anything, but when we 
came to the top and heard a cow moose 
ne a couple of hundred yards away 
ng the ridge I was quite ready for 
nk’s suggestion that we stop deer hunt- 
ing for a few minutes and try for a pic- 
ire of the cow. I slung my rifle over one 
ulder, got out the camera, and out we 
tarted to stalk moose, something at which 
we had been much more successful than we 

id been in hunting deer. 

We hadn’t gone fifty yards when Frank 
wl ispered, “Drop that camera quick!” and 
ze like a statue in front of me, looking 
the right. I was right on his heels and 
had dropped the kodak and started to slip 
the gun off my shoulder before I had the 

test idea what was happening. 

And then I saw him! Right there, 

imed between two spruce trunks (forty 

es we stepped it later), was the head and 

k of a magnificent buck. He seemed to 

e to be all white vest and spreading horns 

d even while I was getting the gun to 

shoulder all I could think of was an 

llustration I had seen in some taxidermist’s 

talog. It all seemed a posed picture, too 
perfect to be real. 

“Take your time,” said Frank; the buck 

is still looking him squarely in the eye. 

The front sight was on his neck, wavered 

hit, farther back on his neck and steady. 
Bang! Down he went like a log! 

“Throw on your safety,” whooped Frank. 
They never get up when they drop like 

‘Safety nothing,” I yelled back as we 
lashed for the spot where he had disap- 

ared. “Just let me see him again.” 

When we reached there the old monarch 

is down in his tracks, but still kicking, 
nd his crown didn’t look a bit smaller 
lose up than it had in that first glimpse 

rough the trees. 

“A beauty!” exulted Frank; I was too 
xcited to exult. “Ten points just as evenly 
paced as can be and a great spread! He’s 

good as dead but go on and give him 
nother if you want to, but don’t dare 

uch that scalp.” 


GAVE him another but the first shot 
had done the business—fair in the mid- 


of the neck, smashed the spine, and 
lodged in the opposite shoulder. That 
deadly .30-06 bullet again! 


Brunswick was 


} 


The buck had a big, heavy body and was 
fat as butter. We cut him up and packed 
m into camp and he made 225 pounds 
ressed (weighed, not estimated) and 
uld have gone 300 pounds on the hoof. 
[hat’s a big deer. The albino strain so 
ften encountered in that section of New 
very pronounced in this 
ick. All four feet were white and the 
white of his belly extended far down and 
around on his legs, with scattering white 
‘irs all over his body. The top of his 
il was the usual brown, matching his body 
no not black as was the tail of my first 


buck. 


That ended our hunting, and ended it 
ith our having the moose and deer situa- 
m completely under control. 
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There was one sideline of the trip, how- 
ever, which interested me tremendously. 
In New Brunswick the black bear is vermin 
with a price on his head: bears eat moose 
calves. Only about one out of every four 
cow moose we saw was accompanied by a 
calf and the bears get credit for this con- 
dition. Frank had nothing good to sa 
for the bear and the death of my moose, 
of which we could eat only a small portion, 
gave him a good chance to do some bear 
trapping. He built two V-shaped pens of 
logs with great slabs of moose meat placed 
at the apex of each pen and a bear trap 
at the mouth, very cleverly concealed, with 
the usual innocent looking little baffles and 
barriers of sticks and twigs, calculated to 


make the bear step right on the pan of 
the trap. The set-up looked pretty good. 
The second night a bear or bears hit 


the bait and carried away the two sides we 
had left out in the open. 

“That’s fine,” said Frank. “He'll be back 
tonight after the meat in the pens.” 

The bear or bears returned all right and 
sprung one of the traps but was apparently 
frightened away by the noise without tak- 
ing any of the bait. 


[E NEXT night, though, brought re- 
sults. Both traps were sprung and one 


of them contained a big 100-pound cub, 
which looked large enough to be a yearling. 
By this time Frank was thoroughly pro 
voked. There were apparently two cubs 
and a smart old she-bear (her track was 
immense) and they had sprung one trap 
twice now and not been touched, though 
the other trap had done its work and nipped 
one of the cubs. We put an extra spring 
in the trap that had been twice sprung un- 
successfully, then set two steel wire snares 
and dragged a shoulder from one of the 
pens right through the snares. 

The old bear was not fased a bit. The 
next night she tore down one of the pens, 
entered from the rear, and walked off with 
a moose shoulder. We didn’t rebuild the 
pen, just moved the trap from the mouth 
of the pen to the spot where the bear had 
climbed in from the rear. 

The following night was the worst, it 
heaped insult on injury. The cub climbed 
into the wrecked pen, stepping right over 
the jagged stick that he was supposed to 
step on, and finished up the bait in that 
pen. The old bear walked up to the front 
of the other pen, sprung the trap whose 
springs had been reinforced, then walked 
around to the back of the pen, tore open 
an entrance and pulled out the bait and 
carried it off. 

Frank was becoming more disgruntled 
all the time. There was a moose shoulder 
left and lots of scraps, so we should prob- 
ably have one more chance at the bears 
that night. He moved the thrice-sprung 
trap onto one of the bear trails leading 
into the little clearing and set two new 
snares on the other two rails leading in and 
still another new snare right in the middle 
of the clearing. Two traps and five snares; 
if a bear got by all that he was doing well. 

The bears paid no more attention to our 
elaborate layout than if it hadn’t been there. 
They broke a new trail in, entered the 
broken down pen from the opposite side to 
the one which they had used successfully 


| 


twice before and on which we had a trap | 


set, and, instead of following our trail of 
scraps through our two snares, went di- 
rectly to the last moose shoulder and car- 
ried it off up the new trail. That was the 
end of the bait and the last of the bears. 
The rout was complete. They had most 
convincingly outwitted a bear trapper of 
twenty years experience and I’m sure that 
if the cub we caught had followed his 
mother’s advice he’d still be eating moose 
meat in the New Brunswick woods. More 
power to them! 
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Postpaid 






'SPORTSMAN’S KIT BAG 


of hunter or fisherman, 
Made 


sl container for luggage 
Opened and closed instantly with hookless fastener. 

f heavy brown duck with double thick ends and tan elk 
l r handles. Strongly sewed with leather taped seams. 
When empty can be packed in very small space. Displaces 
I y traveling bags and suit cases. Length 21”. Diameter 
at Same bag in mahogany elk leather, 


lilg $2.25 postpaid. 
Freeport, Maine 


A practi 


$5.50, postpaid. Write for catalog. 


L. i. BEAN, 262 Main St., 


NOW! the KNIFE 
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at a new 
LOW PRICE 
The 4in. blade, tempered, 
olished and sharpened,is made from the same 
1igh grade cutlery stee lused in all Marble Knives. 
Blade extends through the attractive bone stag 
handle. Comes complete with leather sheath. 


MARBLES NO. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 


isjust the thing you'll need for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Price, $1.00. Ask your dealer or order direct. 
Free? You'll want Marble’s new 32-page booklet on 
* guns axes, sights, compasses and gun cleaning 
equipment. Every sportsman should havei t. Write today. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-90) 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 










Can’ t Let Go! | 


On or off easily! Thousands of enthu- 
siastic users. 4 sizes to 10 tons. Combi- 
Chasi and Drop Axles, tongues and parts 
to build your own trailer. Request catalog. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 608 Third St., 





Order Today 
Wausau, Wis. 





Over 200 Items 
7 Catalog All makes $1 to $205 
Showing Amenca’s most complete line 
of binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, ba- ; 2 . r 
rometers and optical instruments. Largest 
assortment at lowest prices. Catalog gives complete 
information for making choice best for your need. No 


obligation. Send name and address today to America’s 
leading Binocular House. 
DU MAURIER co, Derr. 17 ELMIRA, N. Y. 





5 L E DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co.,2223-GPageBldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


PRICES REDUCED AGAIN! 

Send for our revised list of 190 sporting books 
offered at greatly reduced prices. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

Mount Morris, Ill. 

















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
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to be redeemed on first order, 


NAVY SUPPLY 


> ESTABLISHED 1868 
. <P, 4730 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 


















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-round boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 


lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, 

































Judging the Small Craft 
By Bruno Beckhard 
"TCHERE are many indications—including 

the response to ou résumé of portable 
boats in the May issue—of renewed interest 
in small boats of all kinds. It may there- 
before be in order to consider those not 
usually listed as portable. They are in in- 


creasing number considered as_ transport- 


able on any simple trailer. 

We have already noted the folding kayak. 
Kayaks are now available in rigid con- 
struction, and tor mat purposes they 
promise to compete with the canoe. The 
kayak is essentially a one-man boat. So- 
cially therefore the tendency is toward a 
fleet of single-seaters rather than toward 
the two-seaters. The beauty of the kayak 
is its instant response It has considerable 


nm to load, the center 
extreme length 


buoyancy in 
of gravity is 


proporti 
low, and the 


gives the required reach from wave to 
wave. It is not a particularly dry boat 
but it is safe and seaworthy—and exhila- 
rating. The kavak has achieved great pop 
ularity abroad and is bound to grow in ust 
sacl 

The canoe is all things to all men—the 
freight canoe of the Northwest—which is 
some ship the guide canoe of our more 
eastern streams—the pleasure boat of the 
middle reaches. We have space only to 
point out that for the quick turns of rapid 
currents a fairly flat model is to be pre- 


ferred, while for open water a deeper model 
is easier to handle Most commercial 
models are a combination of the two—with 
considerable difference in the distance from 
the bow to the bulge to maximum width. 
In other words, models that casually seem 
much the same prove to be quite different 
when viewed end on with the eye at water- 
line level 

We may note in passing that there are 


various makeshift or toy kayaks, canoes 
and so-called boats that are really little 
more than dolled-up rafts. There is no 


question that a small boy can have a lot 
of fun from these 
and may even 
learn something from 
the experience oft 
building one of them, 
but the same amount 
of effort will usu 
ally produce a prac 
tical and worth while 


jobs 


hull—which I be 
lieve gives it even 
greater educational 
value 

Our attitude to- 
ward any form of 


row-boat is apt to he 
very largely a mat- 
ter of personal back- 


~ conducte 


builder takes it for granted. Most models 
in common use are in the nature of a com- 
promise. 


The most obvious line of demarcation 
is between round- and flat-bottom boats. 
If you consider a boat from the water 


deep water—the vote is for the round type 
which not only parts the water as it moves 
forward but allows the water to roll under 
any other section of the hull. Thus life 

boats, whale boats, tenders, are invariably 
of the rounded type. On lakes with deep 
water along shore, and similarly on lakes 
with rocky shores that prevent hauling 
out, we also find the round bottom. On 
lakes with sandy shores and along most of 
the coast we find the flat-bottom boat pre 
dominates. sensitive to changes of 
weight within the hull—such as movement 
of the passengers—it is much more sensi 
tive to movement of the water. Briefly, it 
is steadier, but it not ride as well 
In fact in rough water it rides very badly 

it pounds. Where we find the combinatio1 
of high seas and sandy shores we logically 
find the dory with its flat bottom—what 
there is of it unded sides. 


Less 


does 


and ré 


I 

value 
built on a non-commercial basis 
spare time or out of spare material. A 
simple flat-bottom boat represents merel 
the quite obvious lumber and a day’s ex 
pert labor. If any part of the hull is t 
be finished natural or white or if any sele 
tion enters into the choice of lumber the 
price goes up—very considerably. In fact 
as soon as you start studying catalogs you 
discover boats that look much the same in 
pictures grouping themselves around $25, 
$50 and $75. It is fairly safe to as- 
sume that you will get what you pay for 

Round-bottom boats demand either 
greater facilities, more skillful labor or 
both. There is considerable bending and 
fitting. These boats are also more pleasing 


very hard to determine a basis 
in small boats because so many are 
that 1s, 


to the eye and are therefore usually finished 
with some thought of pride of ownership 
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rd. 


Higher prices are consequently com: 
\ rowboat is properly designed for 
handling with 


oars, even if this 


the sacrifice of some efficiency ut 
power 


ider px 
Likewise a boat designed for 
quite so easy to row. Br 

the rowboat needs a be 
ips while a boat intended 
breasting surface forward and 


} 
I 
1 





face aft. In one case the water should 
around the boat, in the ot! t flows 
the boat. Likewise a good rowboat n 
nly a moderately good or even po 
boat and a good sailboat is rarely 


rowing—because the main bearing su 


is forward near the base the ma 
will help you avoid disappointment 
recognize these differer ind = if 
learn to judge any boat by the lin 
(water) flow outside the hull. I 
event it is the outside of the boat that 
termines its character. 
WE CANNOT include inboards i: 
' brief sketch but we in ment 
convenient rule of thumb in judging inb 
values. Figure the motor at a dol 
pound. I cannot tell you why it works 
that way but it frequently does. Allow t 
same amount for the hull and the s 
amount again for the materials and | 


required for the installation. 
or fittings are of course extra 
Use Oil Freely 
(>= not only gives your motor lubr 
cation but it helps you in 1 f 


Sy your 
against rust. Keep all parts of 


your m 
well oiled. 

Take a tip from your two-cycle fri: 
Give your four-cycle motor an occasi 
? 


treat by putting a little penetrating 
uur gas tank. No great quantity is 
quired to reach parts rather 
neglected by your regular oiling systen 
\ marine motor is hard on oil owing 
the great difference in temperature betw: 
the inside and outside of the cylinder 
will pay you to 
only the highest gr 


renera 
gene 


oil If you occas 
ally make sure tl 
your oil is clean, 


at least not too dirt 


you can use t 
much lor 


er than you woul 


same oil 


your car, so you 


afford to use a 


ter grade. 








ground. Few of us 

consider the details 

of construction or 

design—in fact in 

many cases the de- This v 

sign goes back so = oil and fumes ba 
far that even the Here's an all-around type that the sportsman and his whole family can use into the motor. 
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oating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Tiller for Outboard 
4 ERE is a simple tiller that enables “The Water Looks 


you to run an outboard without hold- 








on 4 ing hands with the motor. aa 
Cut a l by 2 or 2%, 2 feet longer than Rough Of The Point! 
the width of the center seat in your boat. 
Let it extend 8 inches back of the seat - P — 
‘ “ a save : oO Ss y 
and twice as far forward. Fasten to the | You save a lot of good fishing 
> with < o , 296 “re ¢ . ee e 
seat with a through bolt two washers and time by recognizing unfavorable 
In two nuts, placing the bolt on the line of ‘ 
( the keel and well toward the back of the conditions from afar. Bausch & 
olv: seat. Fasten your tiller lines near the ; : 
owe front of the seat and let them run through Lomb Binoculars bring distant 
S not ulleys on the sides and so back to your . . . 
ki Se ee eee ee . views with close-up detail. 
mid- , e e . 
cs Wonderful for hunting and 
ve field trials, yachting, sports. 


1 , Prism Binoculars, $50 to $121; 
Front of center seat, 





others $14.85 up. 32-page cata- 


log sent free on request. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


- motor 
motor. (If your motor has steering eyes 


on the muffler assembly be sure to use 


t chain or wire instead of rope for the last 
" foot of your line.) 
= You will notice that in the center seat 
ir a ‘ler between vy knee } 
you can hold the tiller between your knees 
This 6x30 is favored for gen- 


} Out whether you are facing forward or aft. 
t You can also reach it with your foot B [ N O c. U LA RS eral use. Magnifies 6 times, 
an from either of the adjoining seats. With with brilliant, sharp image. 
F proper tension the tiller will hold your 
; motor straight without attention on your | Quon the SNAPPIEST 
part i:ditor. 
! BOAT Mloat- Earn. 
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Keep Piston Rings From Sticking 
HAVE found a practical way to keep 
piston rings from getting stuck 1n out- 

board motors, provided you use a good I 










f 


otor grade of oil in the gas. 























After racing or running your motor Building It in 2 Days! 
nd fast for any length of time, don’t stop Make 100% Profit on each 18 Rs Canees 
ynal and allow it to stand. in a heated con- af bome in 2 dave from complete eutto-ft ity e kJ 
4% > ¢ c ° on-sin . 
Li dition, but run it slowly ior a tew minutes zoer! See herege font i with Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
1 r rs. arry a) - 

re so that the excess heat can pass off. Put inches of water. Snappiest thing afloa strong and durable. Many color combinations. 
al your hand on the cylinder head, when the Easy to Assemble! If youcan drive opal Rowboats 
1. cylinders become cool, stop, and you will datailed inetructions clear blueprints, Exclusive = 
rt have no frozen rings to dig out. Com- p--F Es ianlt esn g PSH foe fox eeination’™ Me at comm line ever offered, at real money-saving 
een pression will be the maximum.—P. L. OD ooae coca DERS os%: lonew- Making prices. 

Stubbs, Md. 7 . S. Market, Chicago Hydro- 
0 Editor’s Note: This suggestion fits in perfect x. Z 

ly with good boating practice. No careful skip $70 e 
i . . 

per approaches a landing except at reduced speed, I FiveSections, BrassBound. Power and up 
O ; ¢ : a 
ith £0: Saeay enenanee SEN SS San Se SEP Sate epg ry meet EE Bie tie ianee | A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
hat so that it will not damage other boats. the Sun. included FRE cE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75 ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 

od 
iée rn BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N.J. 























rt Oar Rests . canines a 
. BAIT cast a lot by myself and find * STAR * . Outboard 
, 12 hen letting the boat drift the oar 
| that when letting the oars PEIGHERMAN’S Boats 
; slap on the sides of the boat. If I raise pe 
. r ——: . u 

them inside the boat the water runs into FRIEND TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and mosd 
et the boat and wets the seats. For rowing or outboard motor seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray railg 

; all hand ‘ : Enjoy your fishing trip more keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
red rt two sma ; strips ot yand iron ? fully in a Star Fisherman’s Friend CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
inch wide and % inch thick and about 10 | metal boat. The a ie Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (63) 
0 o yn ogy 7 > TWO LARGE FACTORIES<——_——_—- 





inches long and bent them in the vise to | keeping your catch alive. It is 
form a hook from one-half the length of | D"-sinkable. Will not dry out 


each piece. The other half is bent at an Catalog showing complete line 
metal row and outboard motor 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. LEither Place] CORTLAND, N. Ye 








angle to fit over the gunwale. I fit these | joats free 

cas brackets about 12 inches from the back of STAR TA ee eee {erica When Writing Advertisers 
ae the boat with the bracket on the inside | N. Cottage Ave. Please Mention Outdoor Life 
: and the hook on the outside of the boat, 








Dept. O GOSHEN, IND. 














using one screw for each support. A small 
piece of hose pushed over the hook pre- 

vents the oars from making a lot of noise | 
when placed in these supports—T7. Fritz, 
Til. 







boat made. 





The most compact folding A 
‘ - Puncture-Proof aves 
Boat: 








Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 

carry by hand, and on auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sink- 

able, stronger than wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 

First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Fitted for Outboard Motor | 
Catalogu Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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time a man who should 
better said, “We learn 
Perhaps, in the 
that is true; 
who said, 


probably 


NCE upon a 
$= known 
by experience.” 
certain individuals 
but the other and wiser man 
“History repeats itself,” was 
much closer to the truth. 


History does repeat itself. 


case of 


People make 


the same mistake, over and over. Those 
who doubt it are invited to view recent 
events in the world of guns and gun- 
ners. View them with a critical eye, 
and note how the evolution of the 
hand-gun is following that of the sport- 
ing rifle. 

Back during the closing years of the 
last century, a majority of the big game 
shot on the North American continent 


down with such mighty 
the .45-70-500 Springfield, 
45-90 Marlin, .50-100-450 Winchester, and 
others of similar ilk. These old-timers 
all fired big, heavy lead bullets, driven by 
a hetty charge of blac} powder; and, 
given anything like a fair hit, they gen- 
erally anchored the quarry in its tracks. 
It was seldom that a hunter of those days 
hinned up and down cliffs and mountains 
in pursuit of wounded game. When he 
missed, he generally missed entirely, due 
to the high trajectory of his heavy, low- 
speed bullet. 


Conditions, 


was. brought 
weapons as 


however, were changing; 
the grizzly became almost a_ legendary 
smaller, thinner-skinned ani- 
mals engaged the attention of the average 
hunter. With this change came a 
demand for a weapon with higher veloc- 


beast, and 


there 


itv and flatter trajectory. At about this 
time, too, smokeless powder appeared 
upon the scene. Very shortly the thin, 


30-30 replaced the 


spiteful crack of the r 
the .45-70—and a 


smashing bellow of 
trend had begun. 


It is not necessary to trace in detail 
the events of the next thirty or forty 
ears. With the advent of the .250-3000 


Savage, velocity jumped to unheard-of 
heights: but with this increase in veloc- 
itv there came, also, a startling decrease 


in bullet weight. 
Strange and wild were the claims made 


for the .250. It was said to be a lion 
gun. Charles Cottar used it against 
African gorillas. Others, less skillful, 


carried this super-rifle against all man- 
ner of game; some brought home the 
bacon, while others today lie buried, in 
Nairobi or Sitka, victims of the monsters 
they sought. 


WL the passing of years, the truth 
became evident. Today, experienced 
riflemen know that the .250 is an excel- 
lent deer rifle, although many hold that 
it cannot be depended upon for a length- 
wise or quartering shot in mule deer, at 
great range, particularly if loaded with 
the 87-grain bullet. And if game some- 
times escapes, painfully wounded, to die 
a lingering death—well, the hunter is apt 
to be a little callous to this suffering. 
He may squawk about it, but in his 
heart he knows he can probably scout up 
another victim. And he _ knows. that 


ms &Ammunitio 


Shoteuns -—~.# 


con ducted by 


Super Hand-Guns: A 
Mistake 
By Frank Triem 


wounded deer do not, as a ieral thing, 
charge their tormentors. 

For use against dangerous game at 
close quarters, the heavy, low-speed bullet 
is still in a class by itself. Probably no 
American rifle will stop a charging 
Kodiak quicker than will the old .45-70- 
500. 

Now for the parallel. Because the 
hand-gun is sometimes used against the 
deadliest of all game—man—the modern 
trend is somewhat alarming. 

Everyone, or almost everyone, is fa- 
miliar with the gun that tamed the West: 
the Colt .45 single-action Army, beloved 
to thousands of plainsmen as the “Peace- 
maker.” It was all of that. Its 255-grain 
slug, driven by 40 grains of f.f.g. black 
powder, stopped many a fight in jig time, 
and what is more, stopped it permanently. 
Rare indeed was the man _ who, hit 
squarely by this Peacemaker bullet, 
lived to argue the case. 

With the passing of lawlessness, how- 
ever, men tired of the deafening roar of 
the black powder load, and of its hearty 
kick. They wanted something lighter. 
They got it, in such cartridges as the 
32-20, .38 Smith & Weston Special, the 


now-obsolete .41 Colt, and others of a 
similar nature. 

These were, and still are, effective 
loads—in their place. But they did not 
equal in shocking power the .45 Colt. The 
32-20 killed; but, as one police officer 
put it, “The cop was generally buried a 


day or so before his opponent.” 

The .38 Special stands today as the ac- 
claimed champion of target loads. It is 
not, however, a killing load against pow- 
erful and determined men, nor have re- 
cent attempts to make it so been entirely 
successful. 

These attempts were two in 
One was a step in the right direction; 
other was not. 


number. 
the 


Several years ago, the .38 Special Su- 
per-Police cartridge was offered the 
peace-officers of this country for use in 


crime. It carried a 
of 200 grains, driven 

It is unquestionably 
.38 Spe- 


their war against 
blunt-nosed_ bullet 
at reduced velocity. 
more effective than the standard 
cial load. 

The second attempted improvement was 
the new series of .38 high-speed loads 
as represented by the .38-44 Remington 
cartridge. Here we have the standard 
158-grain round-nose .38 Special bullet, 
with a hardened tip to give greater pene- 
tration, driven, however, at the relatively 
high velocity of 1,125 foot seconds, and 
with a muzzle energy of around 440 foot- 
pounds. It is this cartridge which is to- 
day being offered to, and urged upon, the 
police of the land, in a series of short- 
barreled, heavy-framed revolvers. 








B' FORE going further, it might be we 
to state that the new load will w 
questionably punch through the auto 

ing the 


mobile in which gangsters are flee 


scene of a killing, much better than the 


standard load. But of course it will not 
penetrate an armored body; and man 
of our leading gangsters are ng ma 
chines lined with boilerplate, against 
which only a_ high-power rifle bullet 
would be of value. 

It is also true that the new high-speed 
38 Special has a remarkably flat traje 


and makes a splendid outdoor load, 
for the sportsman, much of 
whose shooting is necessarily over w 
known ranges. But it must be remem 
bered that a duel between police and gur 
men is seldom a long-range affair. 


tory, 
especially 


ably most encounters occur at a distance 
of from 10 to 30 feet. 

Let’s look closely at the guns in whicl 
this high-speed .38 is to be used. The 
Smith & Wesson offering is simply our 
old friend, the heavy framed .44 Special, 
with 5-inch barrel, bored and chambered 
for the smaller cartridge. It weigh 
loaded, in the neighborhood of 40 ounce 


Its over-all length is approximately 10 


inches. Colt offers the famous N« 

Service, with a barrel of four, five or 
six inches, and with butt slightly smaller 
than the regular New Service, with which 
most of us are familiar. his gun, too, 
weighs better than 40 ounces; its over-all 


length with 4-inch barrel, however, is 


somewhat shorter, being about 9 inches. 


Please note that these weapons are almost 
identical in size and weight with power 
ful .44 and .45 caliber arms. 

This development is a mistake. Ad 


mitting that the high-speed .38 may drive 
through the body of a fleeing car, where 
a .44 Special or .45 Colt might not, it can- 
not in any other way equal in effective- 
ness the two bigger cartridges. Accord 
ing to Major Hatcher’s formula for de 
termining the effectiveness of a hand-gun 
cartridge, sectional area plays an impor- 
tant part. The .38 Special, which incident- 
ally is really a .398, is hopelessly out- 
classed by both the .44 and the .45. Note, 


also, that while the velocity gives con- 
siderable theoretical energy, it is not 
high enough to cause mushrooming in 


the body of a man. It will smash through 
him; but ample evidence exists to prove 
that the ordinary .38 Special load will 
usually do the same. 

What the average policeman needs, if 


he is going to carry a 40-ounce gun, is 
either the .44 or .45, loaded with a heavy, 
flatnosed bullet—there is none more ef- 


fective than the wad-cutter type—driven 
by a stiff charge of Bulls-Eye or Du Pont 
No. 5 pistol powder. Let the bullet weigh 
in the neighborhood of 250 grains. Give 
it a velocity anywhere between 700 and 
900 foot-seconds, and you have a weapon 
which cannot be surpassed, or even 
equalled, by anything smaller. No Super 
.38 automatic, or .38-44 Smith & Wesson 
Special, can compete with it. And no 
policeman or sheriff's deputy, who may 
be called upon some dark night to fight 











for his life, can afford to be without the 
added protection of the heavier bullet. 

Or, to put the thing in a nut-shell: If 
you insist that the gun you carry shall 
weigh not more than 30 ounces, the .38 
Special is about all the load you can ex- 
pect. But if you are willing to carry 40 
or more ounces of hand-gun, you are en- 
titled to the utmost in killing power. 
Why not have it? 


Steel-Jacketed Bullets 


ORRESPONDENTS frequently write | 


to us relative to “steel-jacketed bul- 
lets.” The idea that bullets for high-power 


rifles are jacketed with steel seems to be 
very prevalent among those who have 
never made a close study of ammunition. 
Now so far as I know but one steel- 
jacketed bullet has ever been made in the 
United States except experimentally. This 
was a 220-grain bullet made for the Krag 
rifle prior to 1897, 

Bullets for high-powered rifles are now 
almost universally jacketed with gilding 
metal in this country. Gilding metal is an 
alloy of about 90 per cent copper with 10 
per cent zinc. Lubaloy is practically gild- 
ing metal with a very small percentage of 
one other metal. Formerly some bullets, 
particularly those for cartridges giving 
over 2,000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity, 
used to be jacketed with cupro-nickel, more 
commonly known as German silver. But 
cupro-nickel gave metal fouling, and it has 
now been practically given up. Gilding 
metal is copper ctlor, and so is Lubaloy, 
but cupro-nickel is silver color. Some 
gilding metal bullets are washed with tin, 


but their copper color will appear if they | 


are scratched. 

In England cupro-nickel has been used 
almost exclusively for bullet jackets, al- 
though at the present time the English 
ammunition makers are beginning to jacket 
many bullets with gilding metal. One firm 
does so and terms the metal Nobeloy. 

In Germany almost all bullets used to 
be jacketed with mild steel usually plated 
with tin or copper to prevent rusting. 
teel jacket could always be told by its 
attraction to a magnet. Of late years the 
Germans are jacketing more and more of 
their bullets with gilding metal. Gilding 
metal jackets, while not new because they 
have been used for over thirty-five years, 
are nevertheless one of the features which 
has helped to give modern ammunition its 
and freedom from metal 


fine accuracy, 


fouling and frictional wear of the bore. 
—T. W. 
Strength of English Black 


Powder 


HOSE who read the many interesting 

old books written forty years and more 
ago by the celebrated old English big-game 
hunters may have noticed that when rifles 
were described the charge of powder was 
always given. The powder used in all large- 
caliber English rifle cartridges in black 
powder days was Curtis and Harvey No. 6. 
In comparing the charges of English rifles 
of this perioc with similar American rifles 
it is desirable to know the strength of this 
English powder. An experiment was made 
in this connection many years ago with a 
45-125 Sharps rifle and it was found that 
with a 550-grain bullet 90 grains of Curtis 
and Harvey No. 6 powder gave the same 
muzzle velocity as 115 grains of Hazards 
FG black powder, which was the powder 
mostly used in loading large cartridges in 
America at that time—T7. IV. 
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SENSATIONAL 
NEW WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARI 
















A wonder gun for game, for Skeet and this fine sport and practice, 
at clay birds thrown with a hand trap 


MODEL 42 


.410-Bore Shotgun 


Shooting DOUBLE the 
Usual Shot Charge 
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Use the Western Hand Trap and 
Western White Flyer Targets 


MODEL 42 
STANDARD GRADE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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How to Aim With Lyman 
Type Hunting Sights 
By Townsend Whelen 
i ERY month we receive letters from 
many of our readers which indicate in 
one way or another that they do not under- 
stand the principles of aiming with Lyman 


type hunting sights, and so are either afraid 


to equip their rifles with such sights, or 
else are not obtaining the great advantages 
that accrue from using such sights. The 
Lyman rear sight was invented by Mr. 
William Lyman about fifty years ago, and 
is an aperture or peep sight, placed close 


close to the eye 
as the recoil of the rifle will permit with- 
out danger of the sight striking the eye. 
The round disk which contains the aper- 
ture in its center is about .30 to .40 inch 
in diameter, and the aperture itself is about 


to the eye, preferably as 


12 to .15 inch in diameter. It is a sight 
intended entirely for hunting, but is often 
provided with a cup disk to be screwed 
into the Lyman aperture for target shoot 
ing. This target disk is about 44-inch to 1 


inch in diameter, and has a peep hole in 
its center about .05 inch in diameter. This 


disk is intended only for target shooting, 
and should always be removed for hunt 
ing, using only the large aperture with the 


small disk for hunting. Lyman rear sights 
are now made by all of our leading sight 
manufacturers in many different models 
for almost all American and many foreign 
rifle s 


In aiming with a Lyman type hunting 


rear sight you align the top of the front 
sight in the center of the peep of the rear 
sight, then maintaining this alignment by 
pressing the cheek against the side of the 
comb of the stock so you can hold your 
eve steady in the line of aim, you direct 
the rifle so that the top of the front sight 
just touches the bottom edge of the bulls- 
eye or the spot on the game you wish to 
hit. Focus your eye so that you get the 
best combination vision of the front sight 
and target. Do not focus your eye on the 
rear peep sight at all, but let it blur all 
it wants to, and center the blur. The 
rear sight should appear as a thin, rather 
blurred circle, and will not interfere with 


full view of the game and the surrounding 


ground 
After you have been aiming very care- 
fully in this manner for a week or so, 


exercises 
your 


practicing the trigger squeeze 
along with the aiming in your room, 
eye will get impressed on it a memory of 
the “picture” of the sights and target cor- 
rectly aligned, and you will then be able 
to reproduce this picture each time you aim 
with uncanny accuracy and without think 
ing about it. When you have arrived at 
this stage begin to pay no attention at all 
to the rear peep sight when aiming. Simply 
look through it, putting the front sight 
against the bottom of the bullseye, or 
against the spot on the game that you want 
to hit, and carefully squeeze the trigger. 
Soon you will find that you are no longer 
conscious of seeing the peep sight when 
you aim, but because of your previous care- 
ful practice, because the “picture” of the 
sights correctly aligned is impressed on the 
retina of your eye, and because your eye 
has a natural aptitude for centering ob- 
jects, you will still, without knowing it, 
be aiming very accurately. 

It is when this “front sight aim” is 
learned that the Lyman type of hunting 
rear sight becomes the quickest and most 


accurate of all iron rear sights that are 
suitable for hunting. Also this form of 
rear sight has another advantage in that 


its alignment is not affected by sun shin- 
ing on different sides of the sight as open 
rear sights are. Acquirement of skill in 
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so difficult as it 
week or so. 
“get rich quick,” but spend 


front sight aiming is not 
sounds—you get it easily in a 
But don't try to 


the first week practicing aiming with 
all the accuracy possible, aiming at a 
little target stuck up on the wall of your 
room. 

We often see rifles that have the open 
rear sight remaining on the barrel when 
the Lyman rear sight is also fitted. Of 
course the owner of such a rifle did not 
know how to aim with the Lyman rear 
sight. The open rear sight should always 


be removed, and its slot in the barrel may 
be filled with a blank piece or, if desired, 
with a folding leaf rear sight. 


Sights and Sight Adjustment 
for .22 Caliber Rifles 


WENTY-TWO caliber game offers a 

very small target. It requires ac- 
curate shooting and a knowledge of the 
trajectory of the cartridge to hit it. To 
shoot accurately the aim must be as error- 
less as possible. Small game is also often 
hard to see as many times it is hidden by 
grass, or leaves, or it is in shadow. All 
of these things call for a very accurate 
sight and one that will give a clear view 
of the game. It has been my experience 
that no other sight equals the target type 
of telescope sight of rather low power for 
a .22 caliber hunting rifle. A great deal 
larger proportion of small game is killed 


dead, humanely, with a single shot with 
such sights than with the very best of 
iron sights. We receive dozens of letters 


from small-game hunters every week, and 
they all confirm the great advantage of the 
telescope sight. 

The best telescope sights for .22 caliber 
rifles are the Lyman No. 438 scope of 3 
power, the 3-power Fecker hunting scope 
with Precision mountings, and the Lyman 
5-A scope. Their mountings permit ready 
adjustment so that the rifle and scope can 
be sighted in to have the bullets strike 
exactly where one wishes, and can be kept 


so. They are adapted to every .22 caliber 
repeating rifle that ejects its fired cases 


to the side, to all single shot lever rifles, 
and to most of the bolt action rifles. Many 
rifles come with screw holes drilled and 
tapped in the barrel so that the bases for 
these telescopes can be easily screwed on 
by anyone. Where holes are not provided 
any competent gunsmith can mount the 
scope in about half an hour at a cost of 


about $1. Rifles can be obtained from 
the factory with these sights properly 
fitted. 


With a telescope sight, and using the .22 


Long Rifle cartridge of regular velocity, 
the rifle should be kept sighted for hunt- 
ing so that the bullets strike the exact 
point of aim at 60 yards. The rifle will 
then overshoot 1 inch at 30 yards, and 
undershoot 1 inch at 70 yards, and 2% 
inches at 80 yards. Using high-speed am- 


munition the rifle should be sighted so that 
the bullets will strike the exact point of 
aim at 75 yards. Bullets will then strike 
1 inch above the point of aim at 40 yards, 
1 inch low at 85 yards, and 4 inches low at 
100 yards. 

The Lyman 5-A and the Fecker Pre- 
cision rear mountings on the above tele- 
scopes adjust to half minutes, that is each 
graduation on the heads of the elevation 
screws makes a change of where the bul- 
let strikes of % inch at 100 yards, or % 
inch at 50 yards. Knowing this, and hav- 
ing found the correct reading on the 
mounting for some one range, then the 
correct elevation for all other ranges can 
be told instantly from the following table 
adjustment which reads in full 


of sight 
minutes. 








hitle&istol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


1 


Questions answered by mail, only a small pe 
centage being published. Write separate letter or 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 


contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis fron 


manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply 
Winchester 57 for a Boy 
Editor I have a 14-year-old son who is we 
for his Junior Rifle Corps medals He 

y nicely with a Winchester the pr 

ition, but this rifle is too heavy for him 
the other positions. What would t mme 
as the best rifle for his use? H it 


y? What would 


are with the 52 in accuracy 
it? 


with 





the best iron sights to use 
I am acting as instructor to I and a 
imber of his chums, and have refully read 
the instructor’s course of the Jur Rifle C 
N. R. A. I would appreciate ny addit 
nformation you could give me « et shoot 
particularly in the standing positior I would 
appreciate a copy of the booklet it 

ge construction mentioned in the Janua 

sue 

What telescope sight would you suggest for the 
Winchester 52 to be used for target 1 w 1 
chuck shooting? Is there a better front sight 
for target shooting than the Lyma 17A 
W. H. H., N. J. 

Answer For the boy who not yet | 
ind strong enough to hold the Winchester M 
52 rifle, the only weapon to ! er is t 
Winchester Model 57 rifle It the only light 
weight 2 caliber rifle that is s tocked that 
can be held steadily in the various proper firit 

itions; the only one which ped wit 

perly located sling swivels, and t only « 

t is regularly equipped with 1 sights 1 
for which new sights do not have to |! chase 
When the proper ammunition has found f 
it (see enclosed memo on .22 caliber ammunition 

will be found to be more accurate lan ar 
other .22 caliber rifle except the Mode U1 
the Springfield, and it is almost as accurate a 
these rifles. It operates in exa the sar 
W s the Model 52, in fact, it i 1 miniatu 
Model 52 It weighs about 5% pounds 

Considering the keen eyed and t 1 
man, a good telescope sight increases the eff 
iency of the rifle about 2 per cent when shootir 
it bull’s-eye targets in a good light Phat is, the 
year around scores will average a t 2 poir 
higher with the scope than with i: ts 3 
under the average hunting conditions, the scop« 
is about 300 per cent better than sight 
That is, particularly on difficult shots, one w 
make about three times as many ts on small 
game with a good telescope as he will with ar 
iron sights 

A .22 caliber rifle is used for shooting at the 
small 10 ring of the standard small target, 
ind also at small game which presents a smal 
and difficult target. The finest accuracy of aim 
is necessary, and also most accurate and positive 
adjustment of sights. These are obtained only 
with a fine or medium cross hair reticule and a 
rear mounting which adjusts to half minutes 
These features are best combined in the Lyman 


enclosed Nothing 


conside re a 


5A telescope sight, circular 


less efficient can be seriously 


For those who have keen eyesight, the Lyman 
No. 17% front sight is best, but one must ex 
periment with it to obtain the disc with the right 
size aperture and right rim thickness which will 
ugree with his eyesight and the size of the bull 


he is aiming at so that when aiming, the bull will 


appear distinct and black through the aperture 

For those whose eyesight is not so keen, the best 
front sight is a plain, open one with flat top .08 
nches wide for the Model 52 rifle, 65 inches 
wide for the Model 57 rifle, made dead black by 


smoking it. This refers to sights for target shoot- 


ing only T. W. 


200 or 180-Grain Bullets? 
Editor I 


have just sent in my order for a 

















age Model 29 with peep sight. Is this rifle 

solute safe for the use of Hi-speed and 

per-X cartridges? 

The Peters Cartridge Co. have just informed 
that you used some of their .30-’06 cartridges 

led with 200-grain bullet on your last big 

hunt. I have been thinking of getting 
.300 Savage cartridges loaded with 180- 
in bullet of the same type. 

I killed two bucks this season with my _ .300, 
g Savage 150-grain ammunition. The only 
that I have is that this bullet spoils toc 

meat. A 180-grain bullet at 2500 f. s. 
be ideal. I can get Peters ammunition at 
through a relative I might add that my 
is a model 45. The stock fits me perfectly, 
the she bolt-throw enables me to shoot it 
st as fast as a lever action. I have no 
le hitting running deer with it, doing bet 
shooting at game than with any rifle I ever 
ed, which goes to show that stock-fit some 
es has more to do with accurate shooting in 
game-fields than hair-splitting accuracy. 

Is the “Zip’? chamber now made in .300 cali 

M. L., Calif. 
(Answer In 1927. I used Peters .30-06 am 
1 loaded with 200-grain open-point bul- 
1 hunting trip in Canada. On that trip, 
d just one shot at a bull moose across the 
f a lake at a range of about 200 yards. 
that one shot, which killed the bull in 
ind from previous range practice, I 
‘ a ve favorable impression of this car 
eoretically, in .300 Savage caliber, the 15( 
cartridge should be best for deer, sheep. 
iribou, and the 180-grain cartridge should 

e best for elk, moose, and bear I do not think 

is a doubt about the 180-grain cartridge 
g best f the larger ime, but for deer, I 
‘'t believe you will find a particle of differ 
between the two cartridges Both have ex 
Ov fc dee Both will probably spoil 
t the same am t of venison on an aver 
In four or five kills, you might by luck 
tice a decided difference which would seem 
y indicate that one cartridge was superio 
the other, but in 100 kills with each, they 
ld probably average up about alike. It is 
h bett to spoil ne venison than to have 
er get away wounded. 

So far as I know, two months ago, Zip cham 

ers were made only in .30-06 and .30-40 cal 

¥ had better write to the makers, how 

You about a wellfitting stock being 
great iny rifle For fifteen years, I 
e steadfastly refused to recommend any rifle 
it did not have a properly proportioned well 

ting, modern stock. If a trained rifleman can 
shoot we with the Id-fashioned, low com! 
k with rifle butt plate, surely there is litt 

e of man Ww never studied up or 
is les of rifle marksmanship bei 
to d ( T. WU 





NewA&A Goods 


Two New Western Cartridges 


‘THE Western Cartridge has recently produced 
new cartridge for the .270 Winchester model 
+ rifle It has a 150-grain soft-point bullet, and 

es a muzzle velocity of 2,670 f. s. The bullet 
sures .2775-inch, is 1.10 inch long, has a round 
sc, a small amount of lead exposed at the point, 
a Lubal jacket which is .03-inch thick near 
e base, and tapers to about .01-inch on the ogive 

The cartridge is loaded with Du Pont I. M. R 

powder, and the primer non-corrosive. I waited 
for several weeks through a windy spring to shoot 

s artridge ind was fir ally obliged to do so on 
very gusty day with a wind of about 20 miles 
hour. The target, secured only at the top, was 

| g up and down in the wind so that it varied 
ertic osition at least half an inch. The 
ne position, the chuck rest, and gunsling, how- 
made it possible to hold with great steadi- 

s, and I had the advantage of using my most 
xcellent 70 Wincheste model 54 rifle with 

Zeiss scope which has given such excellent accu- 
cy over the eight years that I have owned it and 
killed much game with it. The testing was done 
t 100 yards. Owing to the target blowing up and 


down continually I was able to fire only 15 shots. 
The first ten shots made a group with an extreme 
read of 1.92 inch, and the second five shots a 
group of 1.49 inch, showing most exceptional ac- 
uracy, and I might remark also a most excellent 


rifle. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


ALONG WITH YOU 





Caliber 
.22 Long Rifle 


REGULAR AND HIGH SPEED 


Long 


overall 


IT DOUBLES THE FUN —there’s no limit 
to the extra pleasure you can have if your 
duffel contains a Colt Woodsman—the cham- 
pion outdoor Automatic Pistol and the gun 
that won the 1932 Olympics. It’s such a 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
aa" 


barrel. Length 
103”. 


magazine, 

















clean-cut, compact, sweet-shooting, bus- 
iness-like little gun . . . beautifully 
made and handsomely finished 
— ideal for camping, hiking, 
small game, target 
shooting and all 
around outdoor 
use. 














Ten shot 


Adjustable 














non-reflecting target 
sights (choice of Bead 
or Patridge). Distance 
between sights 
’ Smooth action. Che« ked ’ 
f ’ ’ 
Walnut Stocks. Grooved Americe’s 
trigger. Full blued fin- Most Popular 





ish. 





2 of ac cidental d 4 
camp, on the trail, range or trap line. See it at your dealer’s 


or mail the coupon for full information, 


| Se ee 

eee Be po ae | 
: CoLT’s PATENT FIREARMS MFG.Co. o1-6 : 
: Hartford, Connecticut : 


your complete ! 
our Woodsman 


Please send me copy of 
catalog with description of y 
Model illustrated above 


Name 


7( — 


State___ 


: City 





Weight 28 ounces, 


“Game Story” 
CONTEST 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, 






Sporting 
Pistol 


| 







The Colt Woodsman has balance, power, accuracy, range 
and safety combined into one perfect small bore pistol. It is 
forged from the finest of steels, hand assembled and tar- 
geted, its workmanship checked by an unvarying system of 
inspections, 
Long Rifle ammunition, including high speed and the new 
hollow point cartridges. It loads easily, fires rapidly—ten 
shots without 
range accuracy, dependable performance. 

Famous Colt slide lock, when in place, eliminates all danger 


gaugings and tests. It shoots the low cost .22 


reloading. Smooth, easy operation, long 


ischarge. Just the gun to bang around with in 


Enter your most interesting 
game story in this popular 
contest, You may win a 
valuable prize. Complete de- 
tails on request Contest 
closes Sept. 1. Write today. 


COLTS 


CONNECTICUT 


Phil Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 7. 


Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 








t 
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See page 53 
Prizes for readers in the 
Average Sportsman’s Contest 





NOT HOUSE- 
BROKEN! 





Ww li hir w 

guests as 
an co ll b 
an UT OUT THE 
CIGARETTE! c enier t 
+ ide Reot is easily filled a canine’s most i 
nvenie habit has Boge a OG practi and extremel 
nr ounted on ash tray—both in attractive bronze 


“ONLY $i. SO ea. delivered. 
may be had for $1.50 Mo 


detely 


post paid ynew back if not com; 


HOME GADGETS, Dept. 57, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 














| YOUR SHOOTING! 


King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi 
nent shooters 
—trifle and 
shotgun. Send for 
catalog, 
F. W. King Opt. CO. 
510 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 













SCOTT 
Before Buying, seni 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 


AGENCY WEBLEY & 





Imported Rifles, Shot 

guns, Revolvers, Targets. 

Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts, Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. Dept.“s” 
America’s Great Gun House 
S07 FIFTH AVENUE (at 42nd STREET) NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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la ! I would « t to hav 
‘ y f ean kills t ut 200 ya 
Sin al me it t t le .t 
it w h t 1 in can make a hit 
I Western Cartridge (¢ tates that they have 
kept tl ity down he 2,700 f. s. s 
t e that ¢ e effect that 
l n From the experiments or 
t} - 1 expect the bullet to mushroom well 
but t fly to piece Although this is a fine car 
t wn opi n is that this desire for a 
! t : it’”” has been very 
‘ t ‘ 1 far rather have 
! it made into sausage 
tha t led, or have to make 
a | st k that the meat of 
ed and died slowly 
fa food than that which 
has been killed instant I do not expect many 
s to escape wounded when shot with this 
cart e, but I should « ect more to do so than 
t tr standard Winchester or Western cartridges 
of this caliber with 130-grain bullet were used 
The two standard cartridges with muzzle veloc 
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chester They give te explosive effect, and 
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vould who dresses his own game, but despite the 
hest marksmanship, bullets will occasionall land 
tl r These two cartridges also give splendid 
ira The Winchester make in my rifle has 


iveraged about 17-inch 
irds, and the Western 13 


lightly larger 


ry 
their remarkably flat trajectory 

Ww range cartridges in the 

ts in vital spots are conce 


10-shot groups at 1 


)-vrain cartridge 


With this accuracy, and witl 


they are 


world so far as sure 





IF 
i freiehter of the Old West 


a true ce scription of the highlights in the life of 


holds any interest for 


share with us the recollected 





you, we invite you to 
thrills of Wild Bill Hickock’s days 
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Notes On Skeet 


By J. P. Cuenin 
No. 11 


s, 
Ae 
EFORE advising beginners at skeet 


how to stand and how to hold on tar 

gets at No. 5 station, and while I am 
still sure that | will have space enough to 
say my say on this point, | want to mention 
again the necessity of using the delayed 
pull as prescribed in the rules for skeet 
shooting. 

In a report on the first registered skeet 
shoot, the Middle Atlantic States Cham- 
pionship, held at Pine Brook, N. J., in 
February, I read that the only complaint 
offered about the Joy variable timer used 
to release the targets was that it was a 
little slow for a big tournament. The Joy 
timer is set to operate at intervals of 23% 
econds. When a shooter calls for a target 
the trap puller presses a lever, and the trap 
not sprung until the timer makes con- 
tact. This may occur immediately after 
the lever is pressed or it may not occur 
until the full 234 seconds have elapsed. In 
other words, the target may leave the trap 
any time from instantaneously up to the 
full 2% seconds. 

At the Pacific Rod and Gun Club, where 
I do most of my skeet shooting, we have an 
electric variable timer which made 
slightly different from the Joy timer, but 
which delays the release of the targets. At 
a recent shoot the | disconnected the 
timer to speed up the rounds because of the 
large crowd that wished to shoot, but that 
will not be done again be is not 
skeet unless the 


1s 


is 


W;VS 


ause skeet 
‘ertain interval 


re 18s an ult 


of delay for the release of the target after 
the shooter calls tor it 
The complaint about the loss of time at 


ere 1S justifie l 


he time el 


He 
Pine Brook and at our field | 
if we are thinking only of t 
ment, for the delayed pull does add from 
two to three minutes to the time 

of a round of men 
squad. However, if we to s 
skeet according to the rules, and if we wish 
to get the [ must 
have a regulated « bovs, 
to save a couple of sist 
then 


upon speeding the 


h tare 
shooting 


: : . 
skeet with five 
going 


are 


most out of the 
1 


yame, 
elavyed pull 


we 

If the 
s time, 1 
targets, 


yenniit 
minute 


re lea se ot 


they are not shooting skeet according to 
the rules that were adopted to improve th« 
sport 


he delayed pull when a target is called 


for makes skeet more like game bird shoot 
ing and it also makes it possible for tl 

refer e to see if any ot the shooters are 
“inching” up with their gun butts before 


us all shoot 


lurried game 


the target leaves the trap 
real skeet, not a “pull-bang” | 
that is not skeet 


HE novice at skeet shooting who has 

fired at the targets from stations 1 to 
now steps up to the No. 5 post and finds the 
bird from the high trap approaching in- 
stead of going away, and the one from the 
low trap an outgoer instead of an in- 
comer. The first shot from No. 5 is likely 
to confuse the beginner, especially if he is 
rather slow in firing, so he should attempt 
to take it after it the No. 8 
peg, or at the latest when it is opposite the 
No. 5 post. If this target is followed until 
it gets quite close to the low trap it will 
be going downward, and that line of flight 
calls for a hold that under well 


1s 


soon passes 


is as as 


ahead the pr‘ 
a hit on a tall 
so it 1s a decided advant 
this shot before the 
-apidly. 

The stance at No. 5 for tl 


ahead. To swing directly 
distance will not mean 


target, ige 


bird has begun to 





target f1 
he high trap should be one that will ena 
the shooter to fire comfortably in the dirs 
tion he intends to shoot. If he fires wl 
the bird is about over station 8 he sh 
stand as he would to shoot at a 
mark placed over the center 
without moving his feet, his body 
around so that he is facing a point son 
where between station 8 and the trap fr 
which the bird is to come. If the shoot 
knows that he will not fire until the tar¢ 
is opposite No. 5 station, then his f 
should be so placed that he is 
the right position to point | 


t 


Swu 


1S 





standing 
Ss gun easily 


I 
ibhout the spot where the shot will 
taken. To stand facing the high trap hou 


will cause the shooter to be far 
if he does not fire until the t 
No. 5 station. 

The lead required at 


off bala 
is 
posite 


No. 5 for the tar 








from the high trap is less than that nee 
to break the same bird from No. 4 stati 
While some shooters whose swing is 
iy break this target over station 
ith no more than an 18-inch lead, t 
vice would do well to lead n tv 
2 feet, and he should not make the n 
take of over-shooting |} l g too 
particularly if he is rathe I gett 
the target, for the longer he waits t 
re the bird 1S fall 9 
e second shot it stati No. 5 is at 
ng bi from the low trap, and be 
the target is going upward beginne 
nclined to shoot too hig! He starts | 
swing upward and someti carries 
rough to a point well above the fl 
target. I believe this shot is n issed 
re occasions by shooting too high tl 
by firing beneath, so the novice should t 
particular pains to prevent over-shoot 
When [ am hitting this target proper! 
swing past the bird is ghtly u 
ither than above, so if a shooter mis 
1 this shot I would suggest that he 1 
swinging so that the muzzle pass« 
under the target. 
The lead required to break this tar 


m the low trap at station No. 5 is al 


he same that 


as needed for the outgo 

target from station No. 3. If the shoots 
wings faster to the left than to the rig 
and this is not at all unlikel he mi 
re hits with sligh less id than 


> 
> post 


the outgoer from the 
14-foot lead 


& I 


I 
Ni 


should be ample for eve 


slow shooter, and a man with a fast swi 
in use less lead and connect regularly 

[he stance for the target from the 1 
trap when the shooting is being don 
station No. 5 should be such that t 
shooter can point his gun easily when fi 
at a spot beyond station No. 8. 

In what might be styled a “de luxe e 
tion”, there has just been published a nm 


kind of skeet handbook by the 
Powder Division of E. |] 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
ware. 











t} 
ing 


di- 
ew 
ne 


de 





[he purpose and the scope of this hand- 
k is stated in the “foreword” as fol- | 
vs: “The following pages are compiled | 
provide the novice with information re- 
rding the layout of Skeet traps and some 
gestions as to equipment, stance and the 
damentals of Skeet shooting.” 

Under the heading of “How to Arrange 
Skeet Field’, the layout is described and 
illustrated with drawings and photo- 
some of 
Position Studies” 
d seven illustrations 
prominent men and 
“Breaking the Targets” 


ms oT 
consist of text 
from photographs 
women shooters. 
is a treatise on 


hte ady 


he art of shooting skeet. The chapter on 
ompetition Psychology” is by Robert 
(Churchill, one of the leading authorities on 


There is a 
and regulations so 


oting, of London, England. 
ummary of skeet rules 
vell stated as to make them easily under- 
ndable to anyone. Copies of the book 
being distributed to skeet devotees on 
uest. 


Spirited Defense of the Shot- 
gun On Deer 


SDITOR Outdoor’ Life:—I always 
4 enjoy reading Capt. Askins’ articles, 
of late he has been getting under 


skin somewhat, because of his atti- 
ide in regard to the use of the shotgun 
ith buckshot on deer by Southern sports- 
nen. 
The selection of a proper arm depends 
ipon what one desires to shoot and the 
nditions under which the shooting will 
For the twenty-five years 
| have been hunting in South Carolina. 
Most of my shooting has been on part- 


be done. past 


ridge with a deer hunt now and then in 
between. On these deer hunts, or 
drives” as we call them, shotguns loaded 


ith buckshot are used. 
Deer are found in more or less plenti- 
numbers throughout the South Caro- 
lina coastal region, with the best shoot 
in the southern part of the state. 
here are no hills in this region worthy 
the name. It is a flat swampy coun- 
The vegetation consists of cane, 
rtle bushes, gall bushes, hawes, etc., 
th timber of pine, cypress, gum and oak. 
the swamps the trees are mostly oak, 
1m and cypress and all of these have 
heen more or less extensively cut by the 


ber industry. The undergrowth in 
ese swamps is quite dense and fre- 
ently limits your vision to about fifty 
irds, 

The deer feed at night and bed down 

these swamps during the day. It is 
here that they have to be hunted and it 


impossible to get them up 
ithout the use of hounds. Of course 
ometimes they are found in sections of 

country where the land is higher 
nd dryer, but even here there are pines 
nd so-called “scrub” oak which reaches 
height of around ten to fifteen feet 
nd grows close together. Your range 
vision is decidedly limited. In fact 
any of this country it is seldom, in- 
that a buck is shot at a distance 
fifty yards and most of them 

e killed at from fifteen to thirty yards. 
You will agree that at any of these dis- 
ances a charge of buckshot will put a 
huck down for keeps—provided you hit 
him. 

There are two ways in which “drives” 
are usually made. One is to string the 
hooters out in a line for some distance 
and then bend the line 

ght angles to the original direction, 
forming an “L.” The driver puts the 
hounds in and drives parallel to the 
original line and at right angles to the 


practically 


eed, 
exceeding 


in a direction at | 


the well-known clubs. ' 
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A NEW WORLD'S 


AMATEUR SKEET RECORD 
188 STRAIGHT 


Ce of Long Island’s finest Skeet shots, John 
H. Hulsen of the North Shore Skeet Club, 
Huntington, set this remarkable record of 188 

straight targets in the New York State Skeet 
Championships at Babylon, on May 12. 
It is an outstanding example of the 
finest amateur shooting,and estab- 
lishes a record hard to beat. Mr. 
Hulsen made this world’s 
record with Kleanbore 


Loads and a Rem. 

ington 12 2 P NEW JERSEY 
SKEET CHAMPION SHIP 

100 STRAIGHT 


gauge 
pump 
gun. 
a. closely this new 
world’s record, and against the 
toughest kind of competition, Frank 
W. Traeger, Jr.of Montclair,a member 
of Roseland Community Gun Club, shot 
his way on May 14 to his second New 
Jersey State Championship with a perfect 
score of 100 targets at the Locust Grove Gun 
Club in Union County. Mr. Traeger established 
two more records in being the only man who 
has won a state skeet championship in two suc- Frank W. nee x 
cessive years, and the only man to win a state of Montclair, N. J. 
championship with 100 straight. He used Kleanbore Nitro Club Skeet 
Loads. This is the sort of shooting sportsmen talk about. 

Ed Garland of Bayonne and L. Delmonico of Madison were runners-up with 99x 100. 
Garland won the shoot-off, 24x25, shooting Kleanbore Nitro Club Shells. W. P. 
Conway of Madison won fourth place,96x100,shooting a Remington“Sportsman” gun 
and Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads. Our congratulations to all of these gentlemen. 

We are proud of the tribute these champions pay us in using our guns and am- 
munition, and proud also that Remington Kleanbore shells and Remington guns 
are making it possible for these expert skeet shots to establish new records. 

















Jobn H. Hulsen 
of Huntington, L. I. 



















THE “SPORTSMAN” 


4 The Remington “Sportsman” is the finest skeet gun made. 
It is perfectly balanced, swings lightning fast, and bam-bams two 

shots with unbelievable rapidity. It combines in one gun all the essentials 
for perfect shooting in this new and exacting sport. 

And the shell is as important as the gun in this popular red-blooded, hammer- 
and-tongs shooting game. Remington pioneered and developed skeet loads. 
Kleanbore Nitro Club Skeet Loads were the first on the market, and their superior 
quality has maintained undisputed leadership. Kleanbore Shur Shot Skeet Loads 
have made a whirlwind record of championships won. They are fast, snappy, de- 
pendable, and easy on the pocketbook. 

Send today for booklets. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SKEET LOADS 
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“LIBERTY” 


10 Shot Automatic 25 Cal. * 


Ve st Pocket 2 Shot Liberty 
f ted 9.75 13 
Holster and p i of Cartridges a 






Se Le t 


HUDSON SPTG. Gos. CO., L-52 Warren St., New 


Follow the Activities 
of Your Favorite 


BASEBALL 


Players and Teams—Every Week in 


Che Sporting News 


"The Baseball Paper of the World” 





Contair ll of the late authentic records of or 
anized be eball Scores of ‘it games, and bat 
ting average fielding and pitchir records of all 
players in Major and Minor 74 The latest 

chatter, new miment g ip and rumor 
player managers and owner Feature 

1 diseussions by wh we known baseball 
er ‘ loe Vila Daniel M Daniel, Edgar 
Mrands, Dick Farrington, Ernest Lanigan and 
other Exclusively devoted to aseball. Publis ! 
every Thursday, winter and summer The Sporting 
New rst 4 lime at y ur fav write new ck aler 

it ents ample copy to 

10th & Olive St. St. Louis, Missouri 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Maj. Wm. D. Fraser 
1929, 326 p llus y riya 


egular price, $5.0 sale py $4 


selt teaching 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 


THE KING OF ALL 
"ROUND LINES... 


KINGFISHER 
BLACK WONDER 
LEADS THEM ALL 


The outstanding popularity of this par- 
ticular line never wanes. It continues to 
amass a host of new friends every season. 
For years, Kingfisher Black Wonder has 
been delivering top-notch service in still 
fishing, trolling, light-weight bait casting 
and light fly fishing. Braided hard of 
pure Japan silk, thoroughly waterproof, 
impervious to salt water. Always jet 
black, packed in 50 yard spools, two con- 


nected. Eight sizes. Price per 100 yards: 


(Ibs) 9 12 15 18 26 30 
$2.60 3.00 3.30 3.60 4.20 5.20 


Write For 
FREE Catalog 


Test 35 50 
6.00 7.20 
our 1933 
Bristol 


catalog 
Rods, 


> rite today for 
ving details of 


Reels and Lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
617 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


<< Bristol” 


FISHING TACKLE 
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other line formed from the first one. This 
formation is selected with a knowledge 
of the country and the direction in which 
a jumped deer will most likely run. The 
standers are placed anywhere from about 
100 yards to 250 yards apart, depending 
upon the length of the drive and the num 
ber of hunters to cover it; also upon the 
location of so-called “runs” or stand 
where a buck will be most likely to run 
out. The other method 1s to place the 
standers in a semi-circle and drive towards 


the middle of the line. As stated there 
are no hills in this country and the trees 
have been more or less cut out so there 


in the way of a bullet stop be 
tween the standers other than small 
bushes, canes, etc. These thickets would 
probably eventually stop buckshot, but a 
rifle ball would pass through. Sometimes 
the standers are in sight of each other, 
as when standing in an old stream bed, 
and sometimes are invisible to one an- 
other. Each stander, however, knows 
where the others are located and each 
knows the direction from which the buck 
will appear, i.e., from the direction of 
the driver. 


is nothing 


Mest sportsmen of my acquaintance 
A use a double gun and a buck can 


much in the 


not change his course very 

space of time required to fire the two 
shots. He will therefore be shot at a 
point in the drive befo getting be 
tween the two standers. li he is missed 
and breaks through the line at the point 


standers the 
empty. Now it 
who got the shot had a rifle 
from five to ten cartridge 
pumping at that 
cartridge in 
likely be tur 
every 
wuld stand a chan 


the two 


between 
gun will be 


midway 
shooter's 
that stander 
loaded with 
he would keep 
there was a 
and he would ver 
a circle while firing. 
stander in the line w 


buc k as 
the rifle 
ning 

othe T 


long as 


Thus 


of meeting the surgeon or the underta 
or both. 

Some time ago I went on a hunt an 
one of the members was armed with a 
32-20 Winchester repeater. He got the 
tand next to mine. I was plenty nervous 
and took good care to keep a good siz¢ 
tree between that fellow and me He 
was supposed to have been an exper! 
enced rifleman, but the caliber of that 
arm left a doubt in my mind. At best 
with the shotgun only the stander im 
mediately next to the shooting one is i 
any danger as the rest are all beyond 
buckshot range There have been vert 
few accidents from standers being struc] 
by buckshot, while some other stander 
was shooting at a deer 

If rifles were used in this section the 
story would probably be different. It 
may be possible to go out into the swamps 
with a rifle, walk up your deer and kill 


it, but I don’t know of any such happen 
ing here. Even under these conditions 
a rifle would be dangerous as there ar 
always people walking around in these 


a rifle in this flat 


swamps. When we use 

country we take care to see that there is 
a backstop of some kind in the line of 
fire. We all know, of course, that a rifle 
of .38-40 or .44-40 caliber is about the 
best to use on deer at the ranges met 
tioned, but these bullets go way beyor 
the range of buckshot. 


In my own case I use an original Le- 
fever 10 bore with 000 Eastern buckshot 
in the right barrel and 00 in the left; and 
this combination, when the shells are 
properly loaded, is sudden death for a 
buck up to fifty yards. I have never 
had acripple with this gun. Mighty few 
deer are crippled with buckshot in this 
section of the country. They are either 
missed clean or killed instantly. This 
would not be so if rifles were used. 


here is 


no temptation to cut 


distant patch of brown or tan wit 
hotgun. 
ow as to squwitrels. I do not | 

f a single sportsman who shoots t 
vith a shotgun. For this game most 
us use a .22 rifle. I only remember sh 
ng two squirrels with a shotgun in 
ife. Both of these had been wound: 
thers. Most people who shoot squirt 
with a shotgun do it because they w 
to eat the squirrels and have no g 
other than an old “single barrel bre 
ader” as they call them They d 
shoot them for sport, but to eat. — 

i C. H. Pornte.t, O. D 


How Far Will Guns Kill? 

HE question keeps bobbing up and 

apparently of importance to 
men as to just what difference 
maximum range between the 
gauges. My own experiments 
the heaviest loads that any gauge wou 
shoot, 1 ounce 20 bore, 1% 16, | 
ounces 12, 14% ounces and 13% ounces. 7 
experiments were all based simply on pa 
tern, using No. 6 copper-coated shot. WI! 
the 20 bore would do at 45 yards the 
vould at 48, the 12 with 1% « at 50 
the 12 with 1% ounces at 55, and 3 


bored 12s at 60 yards 


shoc it} 
exists 
differs 
were wW 


yunces 


or 
overt Guns wot 











ake a difference and this is a general « 
clusion 
The 3-inch 12s threw the highest 
terns at 40 yards, usually 80 per cent 
better Next came the 1 unce 
which patterned from 75 to 80 per ce 
The 1%-ounce 12s around 75 per cent. \ 
the 16s a trifle "woe The 20s were lit 
different from the 16s in percentage 
iT A certain pattern percentag« 
taken as the minimum wil would 
reliably, and the guns had to deliver t 
pattern at the maximun stance SI 
ere also taken at the bod fa duck 
rom cardboard, and hits id to be tl 
pellets or more in the bod t the | 
Hits ran from three to seve The sn 
bores should have delivered the hi 
locity at the point of impact, though 1 
tarted slower.—( 1. 
New Winchester .410 Pump 
[' ’ inufact s k 
the make a 
t I s model 42 
1 appearar t 
t ger and slimn f of 
irre 1 maga t t ! 
s chambered { ( 
1 full choke, | > 
id KS the s 
4 ot K 
+ ib 1 at 
I 1 the ¢ 
tt shooting with it 
s shown here-with i: Tt 
was shot at 25 yards 
le That it 
| with an « t 
irter choke and 
1 modified choke. Patt 
than in be id ed 
the gauge a Tha 
1 kill qt Li t ly at ) Is 
k bable to me, though I tt 
t would kill re url is. Patt 
5 se that if est 
1il shooting I'd have d cl 
P pener than that 
I not know the \ t T ad 
ttle ecoil, just a .22 io 
shotgun man would ns it mech 
is very smooth and the g Tas \ holds 





——) 
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The new Winchester 


shots in the magazine and one in the chamber 
Magazine is emptied by pressing down the carrier 
and letting the shells slide out. Trigger-pull is 
a little under four pounds and very 
Balance is good; stock having been hol- 
lowed out to promote balance. 

I haven’t shot this gun much, firing four shots 
at blackbirds, killing one at 40 yards, one at 20, 
missing two. I may have more to say about it 
later when I have shot it. All I can say now is 
that this pump gun is the only .410 that has ever 
looked worth while to me. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that it throws % ounce of shot 
instead of % ounce that I used to shoot. That 
344 ounce is the old 20 bore charge (still the 
standard 20 bore load in England) and so far as 
I can see this little .410 handles it just as well 
as a 20 gauge would.—C. A. 


excellent, 
smooth, 


MX Smokeless Shotgun Powder 

Ye HE Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., has de- 
gned a new powder which is described by 
Wallace Coxe, their ballistics engineer, in a book 
let which can be had on application to the Du 

Pont Co. 
This new 
described as a 


powder is called the MX, and is 
multi-base powder, this distinct 
from nitrocellulose or nitro-cellulose-nitro-glycerine 
powders. The MX, according to Mr. Coxe, con 
tains other potentials, together with ingredients 
that add to its stability This powder is de 
clared to have these qualities 
1. It burns very clear! 
) 


v. 

It is non-hygroscopic. 

Its ignition is equibalanced. 

+. It has a balanced and uniform recoil. 
It is ve ry st ible 


This powder is evidently intended to take the 
place of powders that have been used in standard 
shotshell loading, the so-called bulk powder 
which are measured in drams. If it is superior 
to Du Pont shotgun smokeless, which has served 
well more years than many of us can remember, 
then it is indeed a great powder.—C. A 














Pattern at 25 yards made by Winchester .410, model 42, pump gun. 


3-inch shells, load % 





410 pump 





Ohotéun Queries 


alte wered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write seperate > letters on 
(1) Shotguns fate (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 


Bending Barrels Over Trees and Other 
Shooting Matters 
Dear Askins:—With reference to the spreading 
of barrels at the breech, or rather the ‘English 
ing’ of the between the breech and 
muzzle, I am of the opinion that this bending of 
the barrels abruptly has a considerable 
over the 


barrels 


influence 
shooting, particularly over the _ shot 
string. 

I believe that this is the reason the O-U shoots 
so well: the Englishing in of the barrels of my 
12 bore O-U is only % inch. Of Charlie Lind- 
say’s O-U guns it is actually 1/16 inch. He 
keeps his barrels 4% inch apart all the way down 
the muzzles. Norman Pillot has an Ithaca .410 


with excessive Englishing, and his gun is a very 





poor shooter compared with a _ single barrel 
Savage .410 which I recently. shot 

I can’t understand just how a gun can be so 
bent in putting the barrels together and then 


not be influenced by the rapidity in which the shot 
travel in going through the bend 


The English are very particular about this work 








being done perfectly; it seems as if the last 8 
10 inches of the barrels are perfectly parallel 

If the barrels are not perfectly fitted on this 
le, the oval in the barrels can readily be seen 
shadow cast about the middle by the 
Regarding bend barrels: I bend ts of 
them, even for Lindsay. He says I am an ert 


Chambered for 


ounce of No. 8 shot 


53 
Meet Some Prize-Winning 


Average Sportsmen 


HE FOLLOWING were the 
in the first monthly 
man” 


winners 
““Average Sports- 
Contest announced in our May 


sue: 


First Prize to J. H. Schenker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Shake hands with 
Mr. Schenker, the handsome gentle- 
man on your left, whose rating of our 
» May front section editorial features 
came closest to the average preference 
of all the contestants. Employed by 
a New York importer of furs, he has 
made his fishing and hunting 
trips an occasion for studying 
the lives of furbearers. Fish- 
ing for trout and bass with 
artificial lures is his favorite 
sport. 













Second Prize to Frank C. Hop- 
kins, Cochise, Arizona. Mr. 
Hopkins wrote us, ““The less said : 
about my pedigree the better,” ¢ 


but he did confess that he had iat 
been & prospector, miner and \ 
“burro puncher. The photo on 


the right was made from a govern- 
ment identification card which 
— as if it had seen plenty of 

rvice on the Mexican bor- 
de r. Rifle and pistol shooting 
and fishing are his specialties. 


Third Prize to Henry Olgon, Proc- 

tor, Minn. This mem ver of the well 

known Minnesota Olson family is six- 

teen years old and a juni in high 

school. Henry gives the credit to the 

great fishing and hunting territory in 
which he lives. He says that 
his vacations in the Arrow- 
head country near Duluth 
have given him plenty of 
chance to engage in his 
favorite sports of fishing and 
hunting. 





| {! RE is your chance to have some fun, to help 

Outdoor Life and to compete for a prize. Just 
ber the features listed on the entry blank from 
according to the order in which you rate them. 





ltoll 


These Are the Simple Regulations 


Merch andise Awards 
$10, third prize $5, 


first prize $20, second prize 
Merchandise to the retait value of 
is to he ’selected from the catalogs of our ad- 
The winners will be announced in the Septem- 


amber lhe 


dr prize 


judges will be the editortat staff of 
itdoor Lift This contest closes July tenth 
On the coupon below just write the number “1° after 


tle of the article you liked best, the _. z 
feature you liked second best, and so on, 
ber every ature in accordance u ith its interest 
u Then ihe the coupon to us with a brief note of 

0 to 50 words telling us why you like Outdoor Life 
Employees of Outdoor Life are not eligible In the 
f a tie for any prize, equal prizes will be given to 

' comestants. 


Contest Entry E Blank 


7 
Average Sportsman Contest, Outdoor Life, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. 


Gentlemen After the following front section 

featur | have written a number to indicate 
order in which | rate those features and 

am a enclosing a note of not over 50 words 


why | like Outdoor Life. 
Feature 
Brunswick Moose and Deer 
lrail of the Steelhead .. 

1 Picture 

k of Ghost Lake.... 
Spaniecl-Sprung Woodcock. . 
(ouguar... 

Ba n the Dry Fly 
{iniature Brown Bear.. 

pie Fishing 

Devil's Jackal... 


Subscriber or Newsstand Buyer?.... 


——_— a ee ee ee ee ll 
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neath and formed a perfect shelter and bed. 
The tracks indicated clearly that the deer 
had left its bed and started walking slowly 
down the side hill on which the log lay, 


toward the valley below. The lion’s tracks 
indicated a very careful stalk. For several 
hundred feet his foot tracks were close to- 
gether and every ten feet or so the snow 
had been rubbed clear of the ground where, 
crouching low, he had dragged his belly 
on the ground. Finally he had straight- 
ened up and made a fast short run as 
indicated by the longer track spacing and 
leaped for the deer’s back. Only a ten 
or twelve-foot leap was indicated from 
the last lion track to the flurry of deer 
in the snow. From that point the 
deer ran perhaps another fifty feet, until, 
borne down by the weight of the cat and 
its own distress, it collapsed. There was 
a welter of blood and fragments of hide 
where the lion had made his initial meal 
and from the spot of the actual kill I 
could easily trace the path to where the 
lion had dragged the balance of his meat 
and cached it in a clump of mountain ash 
for a future meal. The hind quarters had 
been partly eaten and the belly ripped 
open. The spine was broken just at the 
base of the neck. The lion tracks went 
straight to the stream in the valley below 
and from there back up the side hill to 
the top of the rocky wind-swept ridge 
where I lost the track. 

To get the picture on a small scale 


] oots 


watch your house cat stalk and kill a 
robin. 
No! The cougar’s method is not a lazy 


lying in wait but the more active one of 
hunting out his victim, stalking it, and 
springing from the ground. In any event, 
once upon the deer’s back his attack must 
be unbelievably fierce. Many other kills 
I have examined show the spine cracked 
at the base of the neck by his fierce jaws 
and long yellow fangs, the throat ripped 
by his front claws and the hind quarters 


slashed to ribbons by his bracing hind 
claws. Where deer are plentiful the lion 
will kill about two each week, gorging 
himself at the time of the kill, covering 
the remainder with brush or gravel or 
dragging it into the shelter of a thicket 
and returning later for a second meal. 


Unless hunting is bad he probably does 
take more than two meals frorf one 
kill preferring to seek the fresh meat and 
warm blood of another victim. If we 
assume the natural life of the mountain 
lion at ten years we arrive at the appalling 
fact that each lion kills in his lifetime up- 
ward of a thousand deer. 


not 


OUGAR hunting in the Northwestern 

mountains is the hardest kind of hard 
work. The habitat of the big cat i 
either in the Cascades or Olympics, the 
most difficult of country to traverse. Im- 
possible for horse, extremely difficult for 
foot travel. Following dogs through these 
forest clad, rugged mountains is simply 
Leart breaking. Your chances of being 
able to bag your cat are about one to ten. 
In fact, unless accompanied and guided by 
some one entirely familiar with the lo- 
cality and experienced in the habits of the 
and having with similar 
qualifications, I would believe, from ex- 
perience, you wouldn’t have any chance 
whatever. Depend upon it, your quarry 
knows every nook and crag within his 
hunting range as well you know the 
location of a broken spring in the seat of 
your davenport. The locality of Diamond 
Lake in Oregon, at the headwaters of the 
Umpqua River and exactly on the crest 
of the Cascade Mountains, is what might 
be assumed to present average conditions 
for cougar hunting. It is neither so heav- 


1S, 


hig dogs 


cats, 


as 


ily timbered nor so rugged as the moun- 
tains farther north yet hardly so prac- 
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ticable for the following on horseback of 
tracking hounds as is possible in the 
Southwest. 

Following dogs who are on lion track 
is, as I have said, hard work in the moun- 
tain country of the Olympics, Cascades or 
Sierras, where anything except foot travel 
is impossible. The only real thrill comes 
with the treeing and actual shooting of 
the cougar. In country that can be trav- 
ersed by horseback every moment is 
packed with excitement. 

There is, insofar as my experience goes, 
only one section of North America that 
does at once combine a large population of 
mountain lion and a terrain presenting the 


OvuTpDooR 


opportunity to hunt the animal by horse- 
back. That is the great Kaibab Forest 
of Northern Arizona. This region, a pla- 


teau having an altitude of from 7,000 to 
9,000 feet or more, covered by a magnifi- 
cent stand of western yellow pine, car- 


peted by green grass and blue lupin and 


practically without underbrush, lies just 
north of the Grand Canyon and embraces 
an area of perhaps one hundred by sey- 
enty miles or more. It is practically un- 
inhabited. 


HE plateau is to the eye almost flat; 

indeed it slopes only a few hundred feet 
to the mile steadily to the northward 
seside the pine trees, which grow as if 
planted in an English park, there are oc- 
casional junipers, and near the infrequent 
springs or water courses, a few aspen. 
The only break in the smoothly sloping 
surface is an occasional “wash” or “break”’ 
which is simply an eroded canyon with 
almost vertical sides and a depth of a few 


feet or a few hundred or a few thousand 
feet. These breaks are a matter of seri- 
ous concern to the lion hunter for once 
your cat reaches a break of any great 
depth or ruggedness he is generally lost 
The area was made a game preserve by 
President Harrison. The result has been 
that the native mule deer have increased 
astoundingly with, of course, a resultant 


good living for mountain lion. The 
now offers the best hunting for mountain 
lion of any place in North America. 

Let me repeat and stress that your prob 
abilities of securing a mountain lion with- 
out trained dogs are so very slight as to 
be negligible. As I have said, I have in 


area 


the course of a number of years of work- 
ing, hunting, fishing and hiking in lion 
country seen only three lions without the 


aid of dogs. Of course, all three of these 


instances were at times when I was not 
hunting and, with the exception of one 
time, when I was without rifle or pistol 


The exception is rather amusing. 
I was driving with a party of five along 


the south rim of Grand Canyon on the 
Desert View road. We were at a point 
almost at Desert View, where the road 
(at that time) approached to within a 


very short distance of the Rim, and were 
going slowly. A lion crossed the road not 
thirty feet in front of the car and made 
for the Rim where he hesitated for a mo- 
ment searching right and left some 
break in the sheer cliff. I had, on the seat 
beside me, a .45 Colt pistol and had time 
to stop the car, secure the pistol, release 
the safety and thrust the gun out of the 
door. It was a clear shot at the lion, not 
fifty feet away. He was standing per- 
fectly still except for moving his head in 
quick glances in search of a feasible spot 


for 








from which to clamber down the cliff to 
safety. I was lowering the pistol to bring 
him into the sights when a passenger in 
the back seat piled out for a better view 
and came directly between my target and 
me. Before I could get him out of danger 
the lion chose to make his way to the 
right to a point where it was necessary for 
me either to fire through the windshield | 
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AN AUBURN with Dual-Ratio 
is as mew after 60,000 miles of 
driving, as any other fine car that 
been driven only 40,000 
Because with Dual-Ratio, 
you do not have to needlessly 


has 
miles. 
race the engine. Driving in level 
or rolling country in your Au- 
burn, you simply turn a lever on 


the instrument panel to High 


Ratio. Engine speed is instantly 
reduced one-third—without _re- 
ducing car speed. This saves 


wear and tear and prolongs the 
life of many moving parts includ- 
ing, universal joints, transmission 
bearings, gears, valves, connecting 
rods and clutch. In addition to 
much longer car-life, Dual-Ratio 
makes possible the smoothest, 
quietest driving you have ever 
known—with fuel economy that 
We 
you to enjoy a new motoring 
thrill. 


or Salon Model and see for your- 


is simply amazing. invite 


Drive an Auburn Custom 


self, what a tremendous difference 


Dual-Ratio makes. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA: 
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; hoot. I chose 
the latter course and by that time he was 
gon It all happened in less time than 
it takes to read. I that, but for 
my triend’ yt exit from the rear seat 

b] claim the 


or get 


out of the car t S 


be lie ve 
s abruy 


might be able to 


, 
dist being the ly man who ever 
killed a mountain lion trom the front seat 
of automobile 


da small cliff 


M NEXT glimpse of a lion was more 
4 dramatic. I had noticed lift 


dwell or what turned out to be a corn 
er " 

cache several ed eet DELOW tie 

desert level of the Little Colorado and was 


working a very careful way around the 


top of a talus slope under a | 


l w limestone 
cliff. 1 was wear ubber-soled shoes 
and mak Ing no 0 l itever As I 
rounded a sharp jutt! woint of the cliff 
| Calne lace to tace¢ wit! i I intain lion. 


Literally 


1 perhaps 


was just level with my eyes an 

ix feet awa My most clear recollection 
ot the next instant is a mental picture of 
cold i d express less eve st r ( 

l rou ul, but devoid ra expre 1 
Yo ma watch an eve t get il 
dyance me ive I 1 refl ¢ but not 
l its Those eves Cf | > vdvance 
mx e to warn me of opet irling jaw 
or tensed rear-quarters muscles. Yet the 
iws opened and a hissing snarl came at 
me and every muscle in the surprised cat’ 
litl body tensed before my startled gaz 
ust before the lion leaped He leaped 
just as far away from me as he could, 
landing far down the talus slope. thirtv or 
torty teet awa and pau | Just on 
flecting backward glance to se | suppose 
if I in \ ut of sig] 
in a few secon HT backward glan 
was entire] necessa [ certain] 
didn’t have a imbition t se that lion 
The Devil’s Jackal 
Cont I 1ed tr | t } 

along the bank hurling ! s int the 
reeds, nd yelling like fie | 

“It see ed that you Mount ind the 
natives had me round t cut ft tl re 
treat t the rive ind had se the lion 
creeping down from boulder to boulder to 
wards the reeds Munro fired in a hurr 
missed, 1 the liot id charged like a 
flasl 1 ive nan if he bitten ri t 
t ough the chest, and it 1 ked to me as 
t e was i ‘ So |i ng the manager 
to tend h I started the natives to 
trv and cut the lion off Just then som« 
natives downriver yelled that they saw him. 
“I galloped down to where they had seen 
the lion, with the jackal in front, swim the 


river to the opposite reeds, and right there 
our luck petered out As you know, the 
Machili in winter is a series of pools and 
lagoons, and at this joint it formed a 
lagoon three miles long It was no good 
swimming it, to land in thick reeds hiding 
an angry lion We had to get outside 
those reeds on the opposite bank and stop 
him as he broke back across the flats to 
the bush 

“T cantered back upstream with a lot of 
natives and crs ssed above th lag n, while 
about fiftv others ran downstream and 
crossed below it. But it was nearlv sunset 
when we reached the spot where thev had 
crossed, al d nearly dark wi en Speckles 


got their spoor on the grass flats. We had 
to camp on it for the night where it entered 
the forest again. That night voune Munro 
died. You may have seen an account of it 


in the papers?” 


NODDED, and explained that I had not 
connected it with the lion we had fol- 
lowed together, as it occurred some fifty 
miles north of the N’joko mouth. Piet ad- 
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that but for the 
: he would not | 
Machili tragedies to t 
Then he went on: 
“At daybreak we followed the trail into 
the forest, and eventually it left the bush 


mitted 
eyes 


evidence of his 
attributed the 
same beast either. 


lave 
1 


ne 





and turned toward the river thirty miles 
lower down. There it entered the reeds 
and crossed to the forest be yond, east of 
the N’joko. It was nearly dark when 


we discovered this and camped. So as I 


figured that the pair had gone to new 
country and were well ahead, I decided 
to quit and return home I believe still 


would not have 
y had been badly 
young, the lion might 


that but for Sitakwa the 
troubled us again They 
scared, and being still 


have been content with the game in his 
new hunting grounds. 
“But Sitakwa was as relentless as deat! 


its 1 
told him I was returning, and 





pointed out the uselessness of further pur- 
suit He said, ‘The master speaks truly. 
and it is best that he return. But I will 
follow. When the lion and this devil's 
jackal see that the pursuit is ended they 


will kill again, and I shall always close 


hehind them to tell their story in the 
kraals, Presently all men will hunt them. 


They will know neither 
peace, and at last we sh: 
“So when I went back, he 
onward until it turned 
Zambesi, and at each 
slept he put fear into the 


meat in 


followed the 

toward the 
village where he 
men who listened 


spoor 





sue we will introduce you to a new Ourpo 
»nfidently predict, will 


+a mighty time 


Next is 
Lirt 


ontributor who, we « 


im y« longs 
BABCOCK 
Grittiest Bird Dog 


LEGS” 


geract 
HAVILAH 


1omination for the 


“THREE 


With his r 





o his tale. I heard later that for a week 
the lion killed game, and that every time 
lis spoor and that of the jackal was seen, 


‘ kraals turned out and hunted them from 
cover to cover. They must had a 
thin time; although the jackal’s vigilance 
and cleverness always helped them to 
Being continually } 
drifted downriver to the 
where as you 


nave 


es- 
arried, they 
Sesheke district, 

know, there is little game 

owing to the number of villages 1 did 
not know this until | met the magistrate 
and found it was this lion that killed his 
cook-boy. You heard of that, | “a 


cape. 


suppose * 


—y COURSE, I read of it in the 
Press,” I replied. “But you don't 


to the 
said, “Not only the 
well! And I 


mean say it was same lion 
Piet nodded and 


cook-boy, but John Horn as 


think the labors of Sitakwa as advance 
agent were responsible for both. They 
were prevented from hunting by being con- 
stantly hunted themselves, and I suppose 


they grew desperate.” 

I had read of the death of 
too—which is referred to in 1 
“Giants of the Forest’—so I said, “Go on, 
Piet! This grows interesting!” 

“Well,” he continued, ten days 
after I reached home I heard through na- 
tives that the magistrate’s cook at Sesheke 
had been seized, as he left the kitchen on 
one the clearing to take the soup 
to the dining hut on the other. Three days 
later, I heard that John Horn, the transport 

had been killed, and the following 
morning Sitakwa arrived with a letter from 
the magistrate. 

“Johnson, the magistrate, had collected 
fifty natives and had followed up the lion 
spoor, arriving at the wagons a few hours 
after Horn was killed, and in time to bury 
his body. He was following the spoor and 
found it heading for the Machili. He 
wanted me to meet him there. 

“I went at once, and reached the wood- 


John Horn, 


my | 


1 
OOK, 


“about 


ot 


side 


rider, 





camp that night to find the lion had kill 
his eighth man. The magistrate had s 
a second messenger to the wood camp di 


hile 


W he followed the spoor. Th 

oy had taken the footpath along the ede: 

the forest, and about five 

e€ camp—where the river is onl; 
ls from the footpath—he had put dow 


is blanket and sticks and gone across f 
a drink He returned, and yw pit 

up his goods when the lion s¢ t \ 
boy from the camp found et the 


day I arrived, just before Johnson's p 
reached the cover where the lion 
day before. This 

from the footpath, ar vhat 
ned was plain. 
The lion had left 


up tne 


COV 





usual, and was making for the riv at the 
ent the boy returned fror Seei 

I coming, he had just waited for him 

and grabbed him. Afterward ate tl 

| the river bank, and then the pair 

crossed and went towards the Loombi. If 

that messenger had not left th t £ ( 

through the bush, or had k 


ther point, he would still be 


rT J HIN HORN, too, had beer 
J T! 





e pair had been hunted u er al 
passed his wagons at dawn, just as_ he 
tarted for the bush to get a t at 

The lion saw him coming nd be 

hungry, just lay behind ; t heap 
ind seized him as he passed! The boys 
drove him off and saved the body thoug! 
l must have been very hunger whet 
e spotted the messenger that 
\ how, it was plain that ( id to 
t m A hundred natives id take 


the poor and we followed at da n their 


| trail Next after! n, a ding 
t emains of a kood he ha lled, we 
them both up in a donga ru x down 
to t lLoombi. We didn’t see them, but 
the lair was still warm when we reached 
it. We found signs that they had left it 
id had stood watching us sea ing tl 
reeds, before they turned ba to tl 
M ili. That jackal certai had the 
devil's own cunning: for wit! t doubt it 
\ e who had spotted the ut al- 
The lion’s damaged nose Id have 
ved us to get cl er. but ll 

"Fes 1 ° _ ‘ 

I was late next altterm re ve 
ha covered the forty ( the 
M il They had cr ( ec 
I through the bush toward e place 


wher Horn was killed— t mile 
from the N’joko and five Kama 
j i's’. We sent Sitakwa a hundred 
natives to the N’joko, and tl mp man 
ager put another hundred on the Machili 
In Cast they broke back. Then t magis 
trate and I, with about a hundred and 
fifty more, followed the spoor Five miles 
from the river we found that « s lair 
at sunset. They had sneaked away ahead 


Speckles and the dogs told us that. 
dark we had to camp 
day at noon we had covered t\ 


But at 


Next 


Vel 
ty-five miles when an old native fron 
Kamajoma’s met us, to say that the dog 
there had awakened them before dawn, and 
tl id afterwards found the spoor goi1 
down to the water’s edge. As u know 
the village is on a side channel f th 
Zambesi where it forks below the rapids, 
and is faced by a long, wooded 1. It 
was that island the pair had tal cover 
a ney were only two hours of sun 

light left when we reached the village, 
and we figured that there was no time to 
search the undergrowth of the big island 


before dark; while if we landed on it the 
pair would certainly break back across the 
shallow side stream in the night. The 
river at the lower end, and on the farther 
side, was swift and deep, and wide enough 











prevent an attempt at escape, while at 
e top end was the Katima Molilo Rapid. 
“So we placed our crowd in pairs right 
long the side channel, with a fire every 
enty yards, and at the top fire—opposite 
e rapid—Johnson and I camped. We 
reckoned the fires would prevent their re- 
rossing, and at dawn we could sweep the 
land from top to bottom. They seemed 
trapped at last, and the natives 
thought so too. 
in the early hours of the morning 
Speckles gave that cackling bark the jackal 
ises when he scents danger, and then the 
gave tongue. Next moment a jackal 


to be 


o 
cK s 


raced past us with ‘Storm’ the mastiff, 
and ‘Venus’ the greyhound, just behind his 
ull. Speckles, being chained, could not 
slow. Then we heard a growl and a 
elp, and Storm dashed back and _ stood 
eside us, growling and staring into the 


6 A! DAYLIGHT we found the lion 
4 %& had landed ten yards above our fire 
nd the jackal ten yards below it. Oppo- 


landed was a big 
from the bank, and we 


ite where the lion had 


ck thirty yards 


saw that they had crossed the rapids by 
leaping from rock to rock, heading for 
the darkness above the line of fires. But 
the last leap had been too much for the 
jackal. He had fallen in the water and 
had scrambled out lower down, right oppo- 
ite the dogs and Speckles. But for that 


1 


mishap they would have outflanked us, got 
silently, and we should have wasted 
he day in a useless search of the island 
while they were miles away! The jackal 
had rushed straight to the lion with Venus 
close behind him, and we found her body 
where the lion had struck her down. 
“Being made wise by the accident we 
took the spoor at once, and found it fol- 
lowing the wagon road. We made quick 


aWay 


rogress, and were halfway to the N’joko 
t hours after sunrise, when we met Si- 
takwa and two natives from the crowd 
there. They had found the spoor at the 
drift and had followed it for three miles 
toward the mouth, along the bank on our 
ide, where it had climbed a stony ridge 


overlooking the N’joko. The pair would no 


doubt have crossed the drift, but seeing the 
fires on the other side they had taken 
over on our side. 


“We arranged with two villages on the 


hig river to send canoes up the N’joko 
mouth to a point opposite the ridge, and 
vait there in case the lion and his mate 


took to the reeds when we drove them out. 
Then we went on and made preparations 
at the drift. 
“By noon the magistrate and a hig 
boys were mounting the ridge 


crowd 
from the 


bush behind it. Below, and between it and 
the river on the other side, another crowd 
with myself, and the dogs and Speckles, 
waited to cut off the retreat. Behind us 
were the reeds, and beyond those the 
canoes; while on the far bank another fifty 
natives watched. We _ reckoned nothing 
could pass that cordon. 

UDDENLY I heard a shot and a 

growl. The magistrate’s party were 
on top of the ridge, and had caught a 


glimpse of the lion sneaking down. From 
the growl, I reckoned the beast was hit, but 
seeing nothing I sent Speckles and the dogs 
up. Half-way up, Speckles gave his warn- 


ng cackle and dashed off to the left. Next 
moment there was a roar, and the lion 


came bounding down past me like a yellow 
streak. I fired but missed, and he gained 
the reeds. No doubt the canoes stopped 
him taking to water, for next moment we 
saw by the motion of the reeds that he 
was making upstream. 

“While Johnson and I plugged in shots 
at each mevement, the natives hurled 
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assegais and stones, and yelled like demons. 
The lion stood this for about two minutes 


and then he got real mad. There was a 
sudden nerve-shattering roar, a crash ot 
broken reeds, and he came out in a light 
ning rush, making for the ridge again. He 
ripped open two natives in his path before 
we could shoot, bringing his victims to tet 


Then we fired almost simultaneously, and 
he went down on his head with bullets 
through heart and lungs. He was an 
enormous beast in the prime of life, and his 


damaged nose proved him to be the same 


you and I had sat up for all night long 
before. 

‘The natives danced around him and 
stabbed the body with a score of assegais 
before we could stop them. But Sitakwa 
had not forgotten the jackal. I had not 
noticed him, but some natives had seen 
him enter the reeds with the lion. Now, 
Sitakwa sent in all the native dogs and 
raced along the outside of the reeds wit! 
Speckles and Storm. We were ex mining 
the lion when we hear Sitakwa vell t 
the natives, and looking around, we s 
those on the other bank rushing upriver 
beside the reeds. Three minutes after 
wards came another yell, and we saw them 


chasing a small, slim shape across the flats 
towards the farther bush. 


HE jackal had crept through the 
reeds on our side, pursued by th 


dogs. Spotting Sitakwa on the outside he 
had turned to the river, swum it well above 
the canoes, and taken to the reeds on the 
opposite bank. Then, while the native 
there unted for his spoor where he had 
left the water, he had broken cover lowet1 
down and made for the forest. To con 


plete our job Johnson and I went after him 





with the natives. 
“His first ruse was to enter an old ‘earth 
and block up the entrance, afterwards dig 
¢ through under cover at the back. But 
Speckles and I knew this dodge and we 


were soon after him. But in spite of every 


effort we covered five miles without seeing 
him. Doubling, using old ‘ earths’, crossil 
rocky ground and dodbling again, he used 


every trick to shake us off, and we began 


to think he would beat us all, when sud 
denly there came a long weird howl 1 
distance, followed another and another. 
“We stopped and “eng and I never 
vant to hear howls like those again. They 


and they 
and terror 


yer 
lear, 


repeated a dozen 
seemed to express all the 


were 


and misery, of all the souls in hell! In the 
sunlit afternoon they sounded doubly weird 
Then Speckles sat down and howled in 
answer, and in an instant the dogs with us 
sat also, pointed their noses upwards, and 
joined in the creepy chorus. As the supet 
stitious natives grew silent, and shivered 


apprehensively, there came a long, throb 
bing howl, in answer—then silence. 
“Johnson and I shook off our temporary 
paralysis, cursed the natives, and urged the 
dogs on again. Half a mile away, on a flat 
rock outside a cave on the ridge, lay a 
gaunt jackal—dead! That cave bore traces 


of a lion’s use, and I feel certain it was one 
the pair had — used in their hunting 
days. The jackal had made for it instinc- 
tively when he felt himself ‘all in.’ 


“But although he was thin and famished, 
I have an idea that the memories that cave 
awoke, and the realization of his loneliness, 
had as much to do with his death as ex- 
haustion. For in that last howl was the 
despair and pain of a broken heart, as well 

hunger and fear. 

“Perhaps the dogs felt it, too, when they 
howled an answer? Anyhow, the devil's 


jackal had served his pal to the last, and 
dodged our pursuit to the very end 
Speckles was not so faithful. He went 
courting one night about a year later, and 


never came back!” 
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Out of the Old West 


By Chauncey Thomas 


IV. 


LOOK like a preacher and have often 

been mistaken for one. When asked if 

Il am one my standard answer is “Hell, 
no!” That usually settles doubts. On this 
hangs a tale—one of many, perhaps. 

When I was in Santa Fe recently the 
news dealer in the La Fonda Hotel opened 
the just-arrived October copy of OuTpoor 
Lire, and with an eye to his two bits said 
to me, “Here is an article on Billy the Kid 
that will interest you.’ 

“T wrote it.” 

He looked me over, my ministerial shell, 
with open doubt. Then I pulled, not my 
trusty six-shooter, but a letter from Harry 
McGuire about that very matter, and 
handed it to him. So much for looking 
like a tenderfoot. 

For two days I spoke to no one, but my 
eyes were not idle. The last hour another 
badger scalp spoke to me. We swapped 
brands, and he introduced me to his party 

and they asked questions 
West, about Billy the Kid 
due to the Ovutpoor Lire 
[ told them this: 

The full, hence necessarily true, history 
of William Bonney, alias “Billy the Kid,” 


has never been written, and cannot be writ- 


ot tour or five, 
about the Old 
in particular, 


article And 


ten till New Mexico enjoys some fancy 
funerals. The reason is the libel laws. Too 
many sons and daughters of the original 
actors in that Lincoln County cattle war 


und no one relishes reading about 
the shady-to-dark doings of his parents or 
grandparents And the Law saith that if 
the writer and the editor cannot prove the 
statements legally, then they must pay dam- 
even for truth telling—to several and 


are alive, ¢ 


ages 


sundry descendants. In the state of Wash- 
ington a man was fined—or jailed, I for- 
get which—a few vears ago for “slander- 
ing” George Washington He probably 
mentioned a few true—but not legally 
provable—facts about George’s—but there, 
neither I nor Ovutrpoor Lire, wants to be 
sued, either 


The same applies not only to Billy the 
Kid but to many, many other Western 
characters and doings greatly distorted by 


propaganda, rumor, fictionists, time itself 
constantly changes all things It depends 
n who they were, who won, and also 


much money they had, 


somewhat upon how 
I From these hints 


or left to their heirs. 


‘tis wise not to be too clear—remember the 
Libel Law—the reader can draw his own 
conclusions So what follows is neces- 
sarily a barely sketched shadow of the ac- 


not far enough behind, 
I told the truth 
Fonda, but 
And not all 


tual facts behind it; 
however, to write freely. 
to the little group in the La 
cannot do so here. The law. 


law is just. If it were, there would be no 
change in law. 
Barely shadowed, then:—The story of 


Billy the Kid not only begins but also cen- 
ters in Washington, D. C. Primarily, the 


“Lincoln County War” was politics. 
Bonney was only one of the minor tools the 
Powers That Be used for their own shady 
ends. The Santa Fe side was the main- 


spring that tried to steal all the grass ot 


Cattle Wars 


New Mexico for their private profit, and 
used the territorial government machinery 
to that end, which of course gave it the 
respectable appearance—regardless of its 
actual graft—of the Law. Both New 
Mexican and later the Texas “invaders,” 
sought to use the then legally free grass, 
and the war was on. Under color of arrest 
one set of officials simply shot and killed 
those on the other side. Often there were 
fighting officials, each claiming that on the 
other side were murderers, outlaws, and 
bad citizens generally. So they shot each 
other for resisting arrest. If the arrested 
did not resist, submitted peacefully and was 
taken away to jail, then he was often shot 
for “attempting to escape.” He had no 
witnesses, and so the record was duly en- 
tered in “the big black book of Job,” as 
Kipling puts it. 


OME of these records still exist, some 

have been deliberately destroyed, some 
have apparently been forged or altered. 
Nothing can be determined in full from the 
official—also incomplete—records, but much 
can be inferred. 

Things became a bad odor, not only in 
New Mexico Territory—it was then—but 
in Washington, far away. Each side had 
lobbyists there, and they slightly disagreed 
concerning not only the territorial condi- 
tions, but even about each other. Each side, 
both in New Mexico and in the national 
capital, were white as abuse snow and 
black as murderous mud 

President Hayes, not on either side, ap- 
pointed a square man from outside to un- 
tangle the mess—General Lew Wallace— 
and General Wallace was not on either side 
in the Lincoln County fight over grass that 
belonged to neither side, but was on the 
side of the nation. He found the power in 
the saddle in Sante Fe too strong, however, 


also too keen and subtle for him. He cou 
do little or nothing, and the fighting, 
backshooting, the ambushing went on 
termittently as it had been. 

Billy the Kid was no angel. Nor was } 
a “dirty little rat” and other such thing 
He was a frontier boy in his teens, wit 
the nerve and loyalty to his friends of su 
unlettered frontier stock. Men who h 
made the frontier before the Law car 
to the frontier on wheels were all of tl 
type or they could not | lived und 


+ 
t 
7 
4 


nave 
the law of your own steel. So before hi 


had lived such men as Kit Carson, Ji 
Bridger, Fitzpatrick, and all Mounta 
Men, the trapper tribe—‘White Indians 


I have called them elsewhere in my ow 
writings. They all had killed, they kill 
to live on the frontier, had to or die. The 
killed fur and food, they killed men, re 
and white, as might be. Sometimes 
more or less public, universal, good, som 
times for private reasons. Such was tl 
frontier. There was no law except the law 
they made, each and every man, as he co! 
ceived it. Of such was William Bonney 
He had been shot at, not over the ear but 
for his heart. His friends had been killed 
under the not yet dead code of the Old 
Frontier before the Law came. He shot 
back, not to scare, but to kill, and kill he 


did. The other side from his tried to kill 
him, neither within, nor caring a whit 
about the Law, then but a shadow cast 


from 2,000 miles to the east where it was 
made, and in the making, without consent 
or knowledge of either side in the Lincoln 
County war. To apply the Law as it 
stands today to what wgs done then in that 
place, and time is automatically to disqual- 
fy oneself from judging at all. Ethics are 
always personal opinion. 

Elections? The ted whicl 
had the most armed men around the ballot 


side was ele 





box. The elections were armed farce 
They gave the form of Law but were empt 
of its essence. Control the machine 

of territorial government, as I said, an 
keeping Lew Wallace blindfolded, figura 
tively speaking, hence almost helpless, th 


Santa Fe side won the coloring of the Law 


Pat Garrett became sheriff of 
instead of William Bonney. Bonney wa 





nd 
a i 


for that the 


lever a candidate unsavor 

office—what was the use? But behind Wil 
liam Bonney were half of the people of 
New Mexico, especially the poorer half 
Behind the “official” side—official via 
stuffed ballot boxes, stuffed under tl 

cover of private rifles—were the other hali 
of the people of New Mexico, which in 
cluded those who had the strongest pull 




















in the United States Congress, and on the 
President, both bewildered by a diseased 
yernmental condition 2,000 miles away 
na desert land when both were busy with 
greater matters nearer the national 
capital. 
So Garrett went hunting for Bonney and 
led him without warning. He did 
isely for Bonney would have killed Gar- 
ett without warning. It was wolf eat 
lf, and the strongest, quickest, keenest, 
ved; the slower, weaker, duller, died. 
hen came the fictionists, the sensational 
eporters, fresh from the far East and raw 
everything frontier; then wrote the 
ero-inventors, then wrote still more the 
eoretical sentimentalists, and today we 
ive what we have, the stories of Billy the 
KKid, twisted, half veiled, half unveiled, 
ver twice alike, and all untrue, yet each 
built around a core of fact. Selection can 
prove anything. 


O they buried Billy the Kid, then they 

buried his killer, Sheriff Garrett, each 
hot down alike from ambush, and they also 
buried many more on either side of smaller 
fame. Today a movement is on foot to 
erect a monument to Billy the Kid, bitterly 

posed by the old-timers and their chil- 
dren on one side, determinedly pushed for- 
vard by equally good and equally bad old- 
timers and their children and grandchildren 
n the opposite side. I am willing to con- 
tribute to that monument. 

‘Tis not well to speak freely, though very 

uardedly, of such matters in New Mexico 
today, and this is especially wise in Lincoln 
County right now. And so it will be for 
nother generation or two, hence the 
cuardedly written lines here. I know far 

ore than I will write, and can tell 
more than I dare write, but not in New 
exico. 

The Civil war, the Lincoln County war, 
the Johnson County war in Wyoming, are 
now themselves long since history, but the 
coals still glow hot in the cooling ashes, 

nd ’tis well to watch where one steps with 

hare foot. 

The Johnson County war in Wyoming, 
was just the Lincoln County, New Mexico, 

ar over again, but with other names, men 
and places. The cause was the same— 

ass. In the Lincoln County war the 
official side won, in the Johnson County 
ir the outlaw-rustler-cattle thief side 
n—and each victory, on opposite sides in 

e two cow wars, was won with private 
rifles and six-shooters, with the Law in 
cach case an impotent farce. Both wars 

riginated in and always reached to, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., and concerned the President 
of the United States (blindfolded) and 
United States senators (not blindfolded) 

s deeply as they did Pat Garrett and Billy 
the Kid in the Lincoln County fight, or the 
\Vyoming men who were also murdered 

om ambush, The heroes and outlaws—de- 
pending on the point of view and whose 

cketbook was touched—were in each case 

ose who died for the profit of keener, 
wiser men, who used politics instead of 
powder. 

This is all I will say here concerning 
hese still hair-trigger and loaded subjects, 
he two most famous cattle wars of the Old 

rontier before the Law turned from a 
hadow cast from 2,000 miles away in 
Washington to the iron fact which the Law 
is today in both Wyoming and New Mex- 
co. The cattle wars are long since over 
ut the coals will linger hot in the ashes. 
\ verbal truce exists in both states not to 

ention them in conversation or in print, 
much as politics and religion are not open 
topics in polite society in Washington. 
Vhen I am dead some other man will 
vrite the full truth, I hope—but then 
the full truth is never written about any 
listory. 
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Satisfied Subscriber Bags Rare 
Platterpuss 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am indeed 

proud of my Model 54 Winchester that 

I received from you for getting forty-one 

subscriptions to your wonderful magazine. 

I have been able to score 14-inch groups at 
1000 yards consistently. 





Well, well. A real wall-eyed platterpuss! 
Author’s horn specifications: 2 points; 
width, 22 inches; weight, 52 pounds; 
height, 32 inches. Congratulations all 


around 


While I was not fortunate enough during 
the last deer season to get my limit in deer, 
having only seventy-two shots, which is a 
good alibi, I at least have the distinction 
of bagging the only wall-eyed platterpuss 
that has been killed in Texas for the last 
five years. | am enclosing a photograph of 
the animal and hope you can use it. 

Tex. CHRISTIE WILLIAMS. 


ith th 
Nature Fakers 


t | 
| Cougars are as playful as thei 
. | domestic cousin, the oat. Mrs, Ger- 
trude A. Cox of Portland tells of 
jone particular incident which shows 
| this trait of the wild feline: 
| “An Alaskan trapper was sitting 
jone evening by his cabin window, 
enjoying the beauty of the landscap 
as revealed by the bright northern 
moonlight, when suddenly a large 
{cougar came into view, looked cau- 
| tiously about, then ran to a nearby 
tree and began jumping at the 
branches, pawing as does a kitten 
lat a ball of twine dangled down to it. 
| “Looking closely, the trapper no- 
ticed that a piece of white paper was 
| fluttering between the boughs of the 
itree. The cougar would e? and paw 
|at the paper, then run off a short 
distance, roll over in the snow 4) 


couple of times and bound back to! 
















This remarkable new cougar trapping 
kink is clipped from an informative 
little column in “The Morning Ore- 
fonian” entitled “Wild Life Lines” and 
edited by that eminent naturalist, Mr 
James H. McCool. Toreally appreciate 
this “paper bait’ method one must 
first understand that it produced 
cougar hides in Alaska, a country 
where, strangely enough, there are no 
cougars. Imagine the efficiency of 
this new system if it were employed 
in a really good lion country! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henley’s 20th Century Book of Ten Thousand 
Recipes, Formulas and Processes, Edited by 
Gardner D. Hiscox, M. E, The Norman W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York. 810 pages, il- 
lustrated. $4. 

The man who likes to make his own tooth- 
paste or airplane wing dope will revel in this 
book. It is invaluable to those who wish to 
manufacture products varying from lipstick to 
canvas and leather waterproofing in the home or 
factory for personal use or for sale. Artisans 
and craftsmen of all trades, farmers, home own- 
ers and housewives will find formulas and recipes 
between its covers for making almost everything 
under the sun. 

Beverages and liquors, cosmetics, photographic 
supplies and processes, alloys, polishes, adhesives, 
dyes, lubricants and cleaners are but a few of 
the subjects covered with unusual completeness. 
There is a special chapter on workshop and 
laboratory methods and a directory of sources 
for obtaining chemical apparatus and_ supplies, 
essential oils, labels, packages, etc.—Mawurice H. 


LD er, 


To Africa With the Migratory Birds, by Bengt 
Berg. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
274 pages, illustrated. $5. 

Bengt Berg is a Swedish photographer-natural- 
ist, the like of whom we have not had in America 

in a quarter of a century. The volume is il- 


lustrated by seventy-five photographs, taken by 
the author, nearly all full page, clear, graphic, 
unique, such as only a man of fanatical devotion 


to his profession would ever produce. The text, 
taken in connection with the illustrations, be- 
comes a romance; a romance no less enticing be- 
cause it treats of the armies of migratory wild- 
fowl rather than the armies of man. 

fhe book is a personal narrative of the ad- 
ventures of an indomitable naturalist, but the 
real hero of the tale is the European crane, the 
Kuorga, “the bird as big as a man.” Even as 
2 small boy, the cranes fascinated Mr. Berg, as 
their rolling cries came down from the fleecy 
white clou above his home on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea Of the ambitions of other boys, he 
would have none; his mission to follow the 
cranes. And so he followed them from their 
homes in Lapland down to the marshes of 
Spain, and far across the Sahara Desert to 
where the broad sweep of the White Nile drains 
to the great lakes of Central Africa. 

It took him three years to find and photograph 
the Kuorga among the tundras of Northern 
Lapland, where the great birds nest; where no 





man lives; where the reindeer never ventures, 
and where the howl of the gray wolf is never 
heard Amidst the quaking morass of moss- 


covered, rotting ice, he found the cranes and 
photographed them even to the old bird releasing 
the young from the shell. The photographs tell 
the story, such story as was never told before. 
Thence he followed the cranes far up above 
Omdurman on the White Nile, where the croco- 
diles visited his hidden pit in the sand and the 
hippos trod paths in the reedy shores. 

In the author’s own words, “The cranes at 
last! Our proud, handsome cranes from Europe; 
white-winged crowned cranes from Africa; lovely 
pearl-gray demoiselle cranes from the steppes of 
Asia; cranes in myriads, scattered over the millet 
fields; flying phalanxes of cranes in the cloud- 
less tropical sky; cranes in countless multitudes 
on the banks of the White Nile.’ 

The book is a treat. The man who reads it 
will acquire a lasting admiration for a great 
naturalist, and he will know more of the crane 
than he has ever known before. The bird that 
“flies as high as the sun’; the bird that takes 
the Sahara Desert in his stride; the bird that 
wings across the tallest mountains in all the 
world, then to be seen as a mere speck in the 
sky.—Charles Askins. 


Fundamentals of Horsemanship, by Lt. J. Gil- 
bert Rademan. Camac Publishers. 153 pages, 
illustrated. $2.00. 

This volume should prove invaluable to the tyro 
equestrian in view of the clarity and simplicity 
with which its information is presented. It has 
always been a source of wonder to us that un- 
skilled riders did not recognize that horseman- 
ship is an art; that good riding is not luck, not 
just natural ability, but the result of education 
and practice. Here are the ground principles 
presented intelligently and fully. A volume we 
can highly recommend. 
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External Parasites 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


VERY dog owner realizes that with the 
coming of summer he must exercise 
constant vigilance in combating fleas, flies 
and other parasites that menace all dogs 
during the warm months This is 
lutely imperative for the well being of his 
canine companions. 
If kennels are 
should be kept 
buildings and tences 


abso- 


maintained, the yards 
scrupulously clean, the 
whitewashed. If six 
ounces of creolin or any one of the other 
creosote preparations are added to every 
three gallons of calcimine, it will be found 
that this will be not only a splendid deo- 
dorizer, but it will also have the effect of 
keeping fleas as well as flies away. An- 
other good practice is to cover the ground 
of the kennel yards with unslaked lime 
every few weeks and turn the hose on it. 
The dogs should be removed when this is 
done and kept out of the yard for at least 
hours afterward until the lime 


five or Six 

has cooled. If this is done frequently dur- 
ing the summer, fleas will not breed in 
that vicinity. After a means of control 
has been found, it then remains to keep 
the dogs free from these pests, tor a cer- 
tain number will infest them in spite of all 
precautions. Each inmate of the kennel 
should be thoroughly inspected at least 
once a week in warm weather, but it is 
well to remember that if the kennels and 
sleeping quarters are not kept clean, it will 


be impossible to fight these pests with any 


degree ot 
In addition to whitewashing the premises, 
it is well to pour creolin solutions in the 
cracks and crevices of the floors and walls; 
to scrub thoroughly all suspected places 
with the preparation; and to that all 
hoxes and loafing places for the dogs are 
thoroughly cleaned. For this purpose a 
one hundred to one solution of any of the 
creosote preparations will be found effec 
tive. If this is done 
every few days, there 
nee tor iad 


Success 


see 


will be no ch; 


» ca 
vermm to congre- 
gate 
It is obvious also 


that the bedding 
must be changed fre- 
quently. The _ best 
bedding for summer 
is cedar shavings or 
even cedar sawdust 
No fleas will remain 
where this is used 


When these pre 
cautions have been 
taken, then the in 
mates themselves 
must be cared for 
Various dips and 
preparations are 1 
general use for this 

For small 


purpose 
dogs and puppies va 

rsian or 
Dalmatian powders 
are satisfactory, but 
I infer that the read- 
chiefly inter 

the care ot 


rious Pe 


er is 
ested in 





Judge's Johanna John, 





~e 


conducted hy 


A.F. Hochwal 


sporting dogs, hounds, bird dogs and others 
of the larger varieties. 

In such cases the regular dips are speci- 
fied. One very simple preparation is one 
part of any of the creosote preparations to 
fifty parts of water. Pour the water into 
a barrel, stir the preparation into it and 
the bath is ready for the dog. This prep- 
aration may be made up to last for the 
entire summer. If the water begins to 
evaporate, more may be added at any time. 
For that matter, the dip is so easily made 
that after all the dogs have been thor- 
oughly immersed, the preparation may be 
used for scrubbing the kennels or other- 
wise. 

Another very good dip, which not only 
destroys all vermin but benefits the skin 
and coat of the dog as well, is prepared 
as follows: Place four pounds of sulphur 
and one can of commercial lye in an earthen 
crock, over which pour one quart of wa 
ter. Stir the contents until well mixed 
Pour this preparation into a barrel filled 
three-fourths tull of rain water and add 
one ounce of sulphuric acid. Stir well 
This will keep indefinitely and is a most 
efficacious dip to be used during the warm 
weather months. 

In dipping the dogs care must be taken 
that the liquid does not into the eyes 


oet 
Ler 
‘ 


or penetrate the ears, but otherwise there 
is no danger. Keep the animal in the bar 
rel tor several minutes, then let him come 


out preterably on a dry grass plot, where 
he will naturally roll and shake himselt 
dry. While the dog is being dipped, the 
head should be thoroughly rubbed with a 
saturated that the fleas cannot 
find a harbor there when their natural place 
of refuge has been disturbed. Dogs that 
are treated in this manner at least once a 
week during the summer are seldom afflict- 


sponge SO 


ed with fleas; and flies likewise will give 
them a wide berth, especially if the ken 
nels have been given the attention as in 


dicated previously 





IN THE CORNFIELDS 





owned by Frank R. Ellerbe of Latta; S. €., working on quail etc.—are not 





Lice are another pest that 


affect yo 


puppies principally; grown dogs are 
dom afflicted, although there are exc 
tions. These pests infest the ears and t 


back of the neck. Sometimes they are 
ficult to detect as they are minute, gr: 
ish objects which adhere closely to t 
skin. They are easily destroyed by us 
an emulsion of one part skimmed milk 
two parts kerosene. To obtain best 
sults heat the milk and pour into a bott 
twice the required size. Shake up we 
so that the ingredjents will be well mixe 
allow to cool and then apply with a 
er’s brush to the affected parts, using « 
siderable friction to penetrate to the sk 
The day following this treatment, use a 
fine comb on the affected parts and if a 





pal 


more of the pests remain, repeat the a 
plication, 
Coyote Hounds 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—Just saw 

page 61 of your June issue the repl 
to an inquiry about coyote hounds. Whi 
\. F. H says: “practically any of t 
hount breeds will make good coyote d 


if given the experience and the training 











hunt them,” he is decidedly “singing in t 
rain.” As you know, that sport has be 
ny weakness for years I've had It 
wolthounds, Scottish deer inds, <¢ 
blooded greyhounds, pur« und t 
hybrids. I don’t guess, neither do any 
yyote coursers, as to what breed is t 
best We know. Pure-bred greyh 
ire the best all around As tor aire 
ind I’ve had at least one, have now, ev 
since the breed came in) they can lick 
oyote, but to lick ‘em they have to cat 
em, which eliminates the airedale as a 
‘coyote hound.” The same goes for at 
kind of a foxhound, which I’ve also u 
\ coyote doesn’t run like a fox, and ci 
When a coyote’s hard put t t, he f 
always ihead ¢ 
holes the 
spa ind keeps 
ing | Say t 
such breeds are “s 
perlat f is Cf 
hounds Ss ave 
misle y¥ State 
XYus in 
hounds (and I w 
once part vnet 
the Pr la Ke 
of R ins, a 
used two 
three t pack 
irs if not 1 
enoug which gov 
1iSO S ottis 
deerhounds. Both ar 
great killers and t 
latte ive mn 
stick-t tivenes 
than the former 


Als while it 


truce that “runni 
di gs” as we call 
these clean limbed 
fast moving dogs, 


Russians, 


scent- 





ed 
rS, 
1S, 


it- 








getters, it is not at all unusual for them to 
use their noses on this job where the scent 
is not too old. 

If A. H. N., Dak., will get a copy of 
“Coursing Coyotes” it may give him a 
pointer or two. 

Colo. Leon V. ALMIRALL. 


QUERIES 


Feeding Puppies 
Editor:—I just purchased a female puppy which 
is two months old and of the blue-ticked beagle 
blood. In your opinion how many times a day 
shall I feed it? If I allow small children to 
play with it continuously will it affect its later 
hunting ?—R. M., Pa. 


Answer:—Puppies must naturally be fed fre 
quently for their care is analogous to that of 
children. Directly after being weaned the puppy 
should have food at least every four hours until 
late in the evening. No need for feeding during 
the night. The quantity need not be large but 
should be of the kind conducive to healthy growth. 
The staple diet of all young mammals is milk 
and that should be the principal part of the 
puppy’s sustenance until he is four months old, 
ilthough as he acquires more age he may be fed 
a little meat every day, either cooked, or — 
fresh raw lean beef finely chopped or groun 
After four months, four meals a day will 
sufficient, and at six months three meals given 
morning, noon and night will be sufficient. 
Broths, with vegetables cooked therein and stale 
bread or dog biscuits added, a little raw beef 


te 


now and then, lends variety and will keep him 
in good healthy condition, but he should be given 
a vermifuge every month or so, if worms are 
suspected, but do not dose him simply for the 
sake of following a routine. After he is one 
year old, two meals a day will be sufficient. It 
is not detrimental to allow the puppy to have 
1e companionship of children, but his lessons 

the real business of life must not be neg 


lected.—A. F. H. 





Retrieving Blackbirds 





Edit -IT would appreciate a little advice in 
regard to my eighteen-months old Irish water 
spaniel I used this dog last year for bluebills 
and he would go out into the roughest water 
to retrieve any ducks we shot. Last fall I did 
not have a chance to use him as a marsh re- 
triever I have taken him out a number of 
times this year in a country where there is a 

y thie rowth of underbrush. At this time 
all I could shoot were blackbirds. The dog would 


watch me unerringly when I shot and on most 
occasions marked where the bird fell. No matter 
where this was he would always retrieve them 





tly However, when he does not see me 
shoot and I tell him to ‘fetch’ he will hunt 
lose to me but will not go far enough away. 
When he does go far enough away he does not 
hunt long enough to suit me. He keeps running 
ack ev once in a while. No doubt with the 
stronger scent of a duck it would be much easier 


him to find. How can I get him to retrieve 
the blackbirds?—B. J. F., Wis. 
Answer I would not allow your dog to work 
n blackbirds unless it finds successfully. The 
blackbis d has very little scent and the dog de 
pends largely upon his eyes. Many dogs will not 
etrieve them at all, but a perfect retriever 
supposed to do your bidding no matter what the 
class of game. He has become accustomed te 
watching you shoot and marking the bird down, 


tly he seems perfectly willing to do your 





bidding But when you bring one down that 
he does not see, it is natural that when he fails 
to find, be becomes confused and refuses to waste 


his time When you repeat this experience 
order the dog to fetch, wave him in the general 
direction and then go with him. If he quits, 


encourage him with the command and go to the 
place where the bird is lying, and keep at it 
until the dog finds. If he finds a few- birds 
under such conditions he will soon learn that he 
must continue seeking to get results. When he 
does his work well, reward him by patting him 
and making him understand that he has d 
well. Never, however, allow him to stop oak 
ing until he gets results The dog is simply at 
that stage where he understands what to do when 
he sees you shoot, but fails to grasp the more 
intricate thing of seeking for something if he 
is unaware of its being there.—A. F. H. 
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= KILLS FLEAS 


. a | ne 
atupesying them 


Use Putvex on your dog or cat and you have the 
satisfaction that no fleas or lice will escape. None 
will be left just stunned, able to revive and reinfest. 
Use Pulvex and you use the powder that also makes 
your dog’s hide repellant to fleas so they will not 
bother him fordays. Pulvexing positively flea-proofs. 

PuLvex your pet against the torments and tape- 
worm dangers of fleas. Harmless, even if swallowed ; 
non-irritating; odorless. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee of complete satisfaction at pet stores, drug 
stores, 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
Dept. 227, 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PUPPY CAPSULES (CH 
tor. WORMS =| = 


A new addition to 
Theintroductionof Glover’sPuppy °+ _ 
The Bird Dog’s Palace 


, ° 
Glover's famous line 
Capsules, containing chemically & 
Cour ORTABLE, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 


pure tetrachlorethylene,provides an > 
accurate meansofexpelling Round “ 
most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment, Clamps ~ idly on the running-board of 
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©; Fleas and Lice on By 


Fores, Poultry and Bud 
bate Der 














Worms and Hook Worms from puppies and toy dogs. 
These capsules are —— oreo and are admin- any car, and is adjustable -% nat it does not touch the body. 
istered in proportion to y weg Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
For the larger dog, Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene  2-dog size. , Suitable ad large potaters or cals a Dele as 

other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars soa De Luxe 
Capsules, containing the same ingredient in larger trunk ack saotal. Price @20,00, a rs 


— Withthe well knownGlover’s Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 















a line of reliable worm remedies. 
the Glover Company. A 48 page Dog Book is avail- BOOKS All Dog 
GI 8 )d4 D R’S eagle and complete’ instructions on 
training, breeding and care. 
THE FARMER’S DOG—Most : 
ANIMAL MEDICINES DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS—De 


ound Worm Capsules, Round Worm Vermifuge and Golden City, Missouri 
Tape Worm Capsules, these new capsules complete Z 
If your dealer has not yet received Glover’s Puppy 
Capsules they may be obtained by sending 65¢ to 
able free if requested. Write for it today. se 3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,Inc., Box 3, 119 Fifth Ave., New York Owners Should Have 
BEAGLES & BEAGLING—History of the 
suitable 
IMPERIAL breeds and how to raise and train. 
sirable breeds for city dwellers, and how 
to raise and care for. 


hese books are illustrated and bound in 
clot A DOLLAR BILL will buy any 
ONE of the three. Postpaid. Send postal 
order or currency. No Stamps. Complete 


list of DOG BOOKS ON APPLICATION 
A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 


540-42 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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IZ SKIP-FLEA 
- SOAP and 
~ POWDER 








HERMOSA KENNELS 


JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 











Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. | Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers | Mebinetee 

everywhere. WRriTE For Free Copy of 5 SCRINgeSS. 

“SerGEANT’S Doc Book” on the care of | 

dogs. Our Free Apvice Dept. answers ques- DR. -_. A. HERMANN 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. Veterinarian 


Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 

















White Collie Pups — 


The most beautiful speci- 
1ens the dog world can 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS see Remwoeants te 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. | intelligent. Low prices. 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 









Points, trails, trees, retrieves Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in Free Catalogue. 
Europe. Sacked for your protection by a lifetime experi 


Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 


ence as breeder and handler, 


DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA | 


- 
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N lvertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and — il counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced 
ing date of issue For the prote n of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
ur advertisement () MOOK mS 4 ov is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen men ina walks o! ite distributed all over 
UTI I LIFI AND RECREATION | hly t I | t ll Ik life, d ] ] 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
. ° 
Fishing Tackle Kennel Kennel 
—_ = - — = peeaeeenieeens ae | = —-- a 
NEW PATENTED LURES | ikisii WATER SPANIELS. Genuine curly coated, | GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Co kunk, opos- 
1 Mink |} is Ik I l I 
rat-tail Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An : and ink nounc x hound t t hounds, 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and B ‘gle hounds Choice young d Ar ppie Also 
The ir tricky motion gets proven for over half a century Kindly and affectionate, I ers and Setters Do not fa to write us before 
em where all other lures wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained buylt as we can save you plenty of ney if 1 
fail If you will send us | dog I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy are 0K It for highelass dogs, all pt for trial 
the name and address of at | K. Swan. Chico, Calif tf | a i “4 nm oe Catalogue Ter nt Oak 
——— —_—— : t Kennels na inols t 
least one of your fishing | YoUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest Se eS - 
tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one or puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- | REG Is STERED SPRINGER SPANIE LS $: Offering pups, 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to | able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers ,_ youngsters, brood matrons in whelj two choice 
cover post ize and 7 an dii ng. Positively only one of | Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 1 dogs, real stock, real workers. al | ¥ 
= oF . Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers Satis- ne Kennels Miles City "Mo uy _ 
- - faction guaranteed moza Kennels, Federal and Fifty- Th aN - . ~ 
SCHNELL BAIT CO.” “Main £ Charles Sts., Kankakee, Iinols ee ee ee ee %, | BIGHORN WE Se es BRED — S cal 
lependable ane ‘ 1y I . 00 a 
’ . | ENGLISH SETTERS of DEBONAIR, the best in type | UP Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif - 
\ I d quality. Youngsters and puppies only; the world’s | COCKE R SPANIEL PUP PIES ar also 
Al GL URS! Attention! rreate bloodline $20 to $50 E. B. Meintyre. Silver Stud-Registered. SI My } t t nect “ 
Spring ——. 5 mi No rt! mm line at Dr Woodin, W aterloo New ee ork . . 
e t every reader of th magazine t end for one G mont, Telephe Kensingtor > WwW.) tf. TE ——— 
¢ of our | - ea W AN D—SP ~—n~ ER SPANIELS i Wir Fox 
50% REDU <= on Setters ar id Pols ters, Fox and Cat erriers, pups and atone log Sta Pri Fred 
y "K ry . Hound Wolf and Deer Hound oon and Opossum Scheck St 1 es, Ohio ’ 
ADIRONDACK WOBBLERS or Hounds, Bear end tien Hound Varmint and Rabbit | ——— ~ EE —_ - = 
W BIRL -O- ROL MINNOWS Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue | BEAGLES—Finest in America. D literatur 
“ 1 , t uce them to | @tass_Farm Kennels, Berry. Kent ucky tf I rly Beagles, Johnson Creek, W 7-3 
ey end ree r e herr — =“ Gee > == —— ey 7 
you, Send 25e (coin or stamps) and your dealer’s name PHF -ASANT FUTURITIES by Max Kun Tuck, six time | WIRE FOX TERRIER  Pups—reasona Vale Linda 
to help pa advertisir and t ling cost Cireuit winner ex Belle Beaumont Also by ¢ Kenr Horseheads, N. Y. 7-2 
ADIRONDACK MFG. CO., Dept. D., POTSDAM, N. Y. | Winner Nugm’s Jack Essig ex Fritzie Free Lance —— : ee 
on guaranteed Depression price Delos A. Ali Bi d d A a 1 
diana Trust Bldg Indlanapol Ind 
FISHERMEN WHY HUNT RAITS Prepare your : - ————— ne | irds an nhimals 
ow teal fist tte Cate Fish when all others | HIG ia CLASS RARRIT. “Hounds thorou y trained, me 
fail Ten ire atch channel, bluecat, and bullhead bait } tra Red I la tan, Walker breeding, medium 
recit F iftes never fai irp ucker buffa | an ige “Male $12 50. temale $10.00, pair $20.00, S b . Pay— —FREE B ‘k 
heephead bluegi ret rop et bait recipe ‘ oO Db. 10 day trial. money back guarantee . ua Ss a 00 
Fit , , : fis or ' ‘ bait recipe Wilson Murr iy. Ky a | Make meney rolsing F Revel WE Squabs, es m 0 of poultry. 
' i re nr red ‘ et - ran ee ge vubie icken prices e incor ae eeks 
ever d va hasily prepared. | Secr f | REG ISTERED ~ SPRINGER SP ANTE Lp puppic Avan- Bend 4cts. stamps postage for new free 46-pb. "ok, how breed 
{ Nir ish yw to attra 1. ral nd b ep night ‘ ve bloodlines: ele mpions in pedi and sell; good work which never fails; 33d 
Croweee Os, Seaps, Stee, Te Gn “ie urtle bait ree. including Laverstake, Powder-He rn and Springbok PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 429 H St, Sebens, Mass. 
: ectri orm f r %... = x. ‘ . , nse ke ng of Ware $15.00 to $30.00. Floyd Lerdall, Carroll, | 
v poisor tior ‘ re vir lui gun uing . | — 
Over 60 other recir tip and 1 fishermen ecret : = —_ —— 
of great 1 Special price Book complete 65 HAVE TWO LITTERS of recistered Springer Spaniel GAM E BI RD EG Gs 
Original old Indian Guide Calendar iving best fishing Pup One whelped Noy ; Champion Aristocrat 
da uv nts f 1933, 2% r bot The Postpaid of Avandale X Delicht of Avandale Heavy boned type B “Whi ite Quail, Hungarian Partridg 
Satisfactior Guaranteed Linder Store Dept 0 R. CC. Scheunert North Redwood. Minn Gold Silver ae Melanisti Mu PI ant 
Delpt ont " aneagae ————— B wl rices 
Se - | FARM RAISED REAGLES—eligible including dog HENLOPEN GAME FARMS. Inc MILTON, DEL. 
CATCH MORE FISH Use “Old Timer ’ guide, 193 | von 3 time in tria Two biteche in whelp Some ’ ~~ 
sler ! howing ‘Day Fish Bite.’ secret | in win, Pups that should develop into winners. Will | 
al recipes for making best discovered homemade catfish sacrifice . = Zerby, Sellersville Pa : z RAISE RABBITS FOR US 
—— a eee cee me Ge EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER | Spaniel 
easily prepared. All postpaid, only 2 Sige oo puppies, trained parentage, trained ed. Rea- WE SUPPLY STOCK AND BUY WHAT YOU RAISE 
‘ vee 4 r ( 4 ey I ' M ” r le Hermosa Kenne Fede ~y ar d 4 ifty fift! PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— Established 20 Yrs. 
p : er e Denve Colo te -—~ book catalog and monthly market bulletin 
—_ - | — —— owing prices we pay our breeders, 10c. - Address 
GOODRICH, RALT RAND. Converse factory blemished AIREDALES—CHOICE, HEALTHY, beautiful puppies OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., inc., Box 409, NEW CITY, WN. Y. 
rubber rt , hoot $3.00 pair p [ i $3.25 weet ¢ 00—825.00 each ll Pedigreed Guarantee tis- 
ef the M ppi You ave Light icht of faction and afe delivery Lawrence Gartner, Lexing RINGNECK - ASANT and MALLARD é $2.00 
" t ‘ ht full lengtl s i 4 Sati<fact } tor Ohio 6-6 of >», postage paid, or $ t 
guarantee Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bld Your noone 5SE Puppies, 7 | 90° fertility guaranteed. Young birds for f 
jon On oa Poot . G JORGEOt . ‘COATED: I EKINGESE I ipples, pec dig ereed, G D. Buckley, Lake Douglas, H W 
SIERRA” Special Assortr . 2 Dry | mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, D: nver, Colo. tf PURE VIRGINIA PEN Raised Quail « $5 
Spent Is pon r t ae CO? ao : : ~~ = ck Pheasat $2 1 Also B 
of O Dolla \ Ca I Maker s lies, 4 Fee bemoan Comer Spanien Beagle r € D cunt - quantity it n Gan 
~ ‘ ~ Gia f i | t ‘ eT or ur or ser lime ’ ‘ ar rf , 
. = - . | for 1 Sportsmer Club Ser La Rue, O E N M a re 5 Noi V 
, t \ SASS and Trout fl t doz 1.4 - = aa amano ~~" [apnea —_ —— — 7 l "GGS—N ” , hand-rear tork lune 
Bt ACK ro q J A ar ifiles per dos, $i . BUY YOUR COONHOUND now ‘bef so uelces Gdvence. | Q ATT EGG ee RN ar : Ju 
! 0 Send = mor ir Yorkville Supt 60 days trial. Trained rabbit hounds cheap, money | , 1 $290.00. Paramount Game Fa M 
rr _ 16 \ * I > fe b kK guarantee D. Scott, M Plea ar Tenr I 7 
. . . . r = > ee . IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers Wire haired aie ‘wkd si ae ro on - : 
LIVI = Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- fox terrier Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or | NATIVE 1 bwhite exe $3.00 per n. R 
¢ ort awler elgr ft crawfish, other ruard b Ik oute 3. Kokomo, In tf ' ar mgolian pheasant eggs $ i 
k free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 | . Aa Elkins, Row Kokomo. Ind Instructior Caldwell_& Gregory, Amor 
hich St b i TR ) oO letriever suppies three mont! —— yey 
R a 8, Ohio. — | GOLDEN LARRAD Tei Cuitered Stak. ‘The natural | RINGNECK PHEASANTS—Pair $3.00. Exes from se 
srk IAT LOW PRICES -to ‘ tork. Dry files retriever s ¢ Robp MI Henry N Dal - > i . we r - ’ = $5.00 
: ( nyvmopl ¢ { hai trout file £2 00, hair ba tet ok - easant arm atonia 
flies $3.00 per doz. Hoag Tackle ( 5310 Templeton | $20.00 BUYS a Pair trained Rabbit Hounds two year | poop TPINGNECE Tt - — 
a may Fm gy old medium size," Ship C. 0, 1D. 10 «avs. trlal-money DIXIE :  RINGNEY K , PHEASANT 1 and 
SINKER MOT DS FOR making your owt a ur popul . back guarantee C. Singleton, Wing K _ mee vere Gail Bilde rbeck "Gt ay. Ge 
ea operate, lasts a lifetit Complete i EXCEPTIONAL RB REGISTERED DEAD Grass Chesa RINGNECK “BGGS, 12%¢ each, $10.00 hundred. Bob 
tri ' tl t i $1.00 D h Mfg ( ce peake Puppies ungster amd trained d Minne- i e3 RO . R » ae 
Rap I tf ta Kennel Rush cit Minr M W mu tt i, Soe ” - ” ‘ ae 
FISHERMEN POOL T THE t FISH with Fletcher’ PEDIGREED 1RISH WATER Spaniels. — English | Bor SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoor foxes. ferrets. 
ruG eacder ey Sar ‘ ‘ Springer Spaniel Puppies $1 $10 Gail Kreym- : inks. wolf pup , , Tinon 
Fletcher- Fletcher 1796 North Lake, Pasadena hor Atkinson, Nebr : , = Peps, <peeee - pma 
— — - — Caledonia Minn 
Cali tf - : yr “ = orm eee 
. ———— . | COCKER SPANTELS—Registered $20.60 and up. Guar- PH ‘s ‘NT EGGS—15 for $1.00: : 0) for 
LIVE HELGRAMITE for Black B $2.75 per hun- anteed satisfaction Keuka Cocker Kennels, Ham- . Joseph Crawford Dixo 
red, $1.60 per fifty. .90 per twenty-five. Geo, (, | mondsport, N-_¥ FARS 5 SIONKEYS. thing that | te 
meats +r -- a , LS zt S, everything that 
Str Willima a _ | GREAT DANE registerable puppies. (Best Family Pro- B 0c. an ae ao 
MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. — Thomas-Full-Floating Min- tector Tanana Kenn¢ a es P. a — ~“y>-—a ; 
At pag ouien ton Th Ga, ee. | ee 7 5-34 ma AND. SUPPLIES. Ficey Box R-25, 
kat o. Minn SCOTTIES AND WIRE Fox terriers, beautiful puppies ee _ 
GOING AT W rn 1LESALE— ww — 5 — | $20.00 up. Altura Kennels, R. R. No. 1, El Paso, — — 
i } T ( s andma f ng rods. row ee 
hows, $15 List 10c, Chas. Hebard, Eagle River _ - Homesteads ond ‘Lands 
Wi 1-6 BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER SPANIEL pup Horsford = $$$ 
; and Avandale stock M. E. Payson, South Windham, $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—F ive acres fruit, poultry 
FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA (Digt ct 1M, 3 for Maine * e é a ution, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. H g, fish- 
2 alentine 11775 Detroit Mich. ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered Catalogue te n ir trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
GLAZE FISH KNIFE with leat oo —— | cents, Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio | City, Kansas. : eo. 
' y \ \ ) ta r atl ( cents — - - — Ts : “ ; ’ 
Glaze Manuf ing Company, Andrews, Indiana. | REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL Puppies. Black | FREE HOMESTEADS—Some _ improv forfeited; 18 
— —— beauties Dugger's Kennel, La Junta, Colo 4-3 ta Maps, 700 facts, 0c. B. Hit k, Heth, 
TRI Mr t ) irhoff Reel , 1 en- a = - “on - a? 7 rKkansas, 
= : ay IPER 7 _ rt i Bargatr Ken- | SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. area : 
one. Seem — Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 7-3 
— a aah eaeme tal |} BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS, Real broken, Trial 
gad te pectic natnatcigncertagin dt aopty eat Gat Gee. Same Sethe, a 7-6 WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
s WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? ’ GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. If you do not find what you want in our Cla 
‘ ' s Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 7-6 Department, advertise for it It no vk little dit, 
make ttle d . ! t our ties — ~~; - ee -~ erer ¥ i 3 ere > always some of «¢ 
, ry ly a * will € tl nit . ‘irs . < cor hy -- — it y BEAGLE \ PUPS, males $8.50, » ft males 61.50 , les d en = ft ‘ mn — hy One g po 
@ that you are asking an honest price, then invest le ? Koyd. Millersburg. Ohio a —s | readers wanted a used Light-twin Out-board Mo- 
a word in a small reader " There are always | REGISTERED ST. BERNARD Puppies. Herbert Ha- tor, and by investing $2.40 in a twenty-four word 
‘ ome of our readers interested in what you have #¢ ban, Jr. Waldron, Ind. —_ | ad @ 10c per word, he heard from fifty-six of our 
Teds § | BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. Hopewell readers who had what he wanted 
SBBBBeeeBBBBneeaaeBB BREE ERED Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 2-6 
























A Remodeled 
Enfield 


_. We will 
job ior you. 





supply you 
Send 10c for 


Your Springfield, Krag, or Enfield 


with all the 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 


OutTpoor LIFE + Jury, 1933 


| . . - Arms 





Remodeling! 


material—or we will 
ustrated book on remodeling. 


necessary 
our new ill 


do the 








“PACIFIC” Speed 
Reloading Tool 


For Speed, Accuracy, 
Simplicity, Economy. 
Prices $15 to $22.50. 

















“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


Front and Rear 

for all Rifles 

Telescope Sights 
TARGETS 


Send for our Circular 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CoO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 





Send for Catalog 
7-B; send Sc stamp 
for postage. 

















BOND BULLET MOULDS 


Loading Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Powder Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers and Cases. Send 10c for Latest Cat- 
alogue on Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORP., 
815 West 5th St. Wilmington, Delaware 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing the New King rifle and pistol sights, Metal 











lacket bullets Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
reloading supplies. 2 Revolvers. U. 8. Navy binocu- 
lars at bargain prices Stamp for catalogue No. 3 


Baker, Oregon 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting. get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul 
let moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repairs remodeling, and special chee sights fitted. 
Let us know your wante. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 


GUN LOVERS, 





American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing 

ton a» < a ee _12 tf 

WINC HESTE -R —Remington—Savage cartridges per hun 
lIred: 2 M. P $1 50, 1/20 M. P. $1.50, 25 


Mush. $3.00 "39 Rem. Mush. $3.00, 30/06 M. P 
2 Savage M. P. $2.50 1/30 M. P. $2.50, 303 
M. P. $2.50, 300 Savage M P. $3.00, 3240 
$2.00. 28/55 S. P. $3.00, 7 M/M Mauser 8S. P 
7.62 Ru n M. P. $3.00, Hudson L-52 Warren Street 
New York 


FACTORY 

plete with 
diagram of gun butt 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., 
Ohio 


G — RNME NT cart cartri idge:s 3 3 per r hund red; 4 45 ~ Colt Auto 
1917 S. & W. and Colt $2.00, Colt 45 DA. $1 
Springfield 30/06 M P. $1.80, 303 British M. VP 
$2.00 HUDSON L-52 Warren Street, New “York. 
SELL—38 8S oX W. Special cartri Ige 3 $1.7 75 the 100 2 
Automati 1.50. 30-06 $27.00, Krag $3 303 Britis! 
$2.50, 45 ann matic Colt New. Sous ice 44-40 
$20.00.—D. O. A Ransom, Kansas. 


Special 41 cal. 4 or 6 inch 





SECONDS RECOIL pads $1 00 ‘postpaid co 
screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 

Prompt delivery and satisfaction 

Terminal Bldg., Youngstown 




















BRAND NEW 3 A 
barrel $17.85 Brant New Remington Morel >} 
Auto. Rifles, 22 short or long rifle $17.85 HUDSON 
L-52. Warre n Stree New York ; 
UNION Ht N’ TING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep 
tionally strong and accurate Price $9.00 Write for 
bulletin Un Auto Specialt ies Co., Brookville, Pa a 
GUNSMITHS’ SEC RETS. Bluing, engraving, checker 
ing, ete 20c (coin) B trass Dureau, Newport, Ker : 
tucky tf 
BARRE LS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 


ammunition list free 
Francisco, California 
June 


Long suger barrels arms, 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San 





RE sToc KING, Plain or fancy 
Cc Denh am, 8 Spring zy St., Xenia, 


TRY CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


what business you are in. Don't 
insertion or one month, 
Put in a good ad 
months. You will 


G v N Prices reasonable 


Ohio. 3 








No matter 
try it for one 
but give it a fair trial 
and run it for several 
find it profitable. 


bee 














MORE BARGAINS OFFERED by the National Camera 

Exchange Select first and second choice 

$2.00 ce posit, subject to examination at Ex 
32 U. 8 


receipt of 
Press Office 





3 double action revolver, 3” good 
condition $2.50; 32 Iver-Johnson top-brake revolver 3 
good condition $: 3.00; 38 U. S. double action revolver 2 
or 3 ch _ fine con lit ion $3.00; 38 Colt Army Special 


condition $14.00; 38 Colt Special re 











volver condition $15.00; 41 Colt double action 
revolver e condition $12.50; 44 S. & W top brake 
Ru sian * as new, this gun is worth double $29.45 
+ Colt gle action Frontier model 5%’ food | condition 
$12.50; 45 Colt Army model revolver Was A. good 
condition $12.00; 45 8S. ¢ ’, Army model Re. 514” 
D. A. fine condition $15.00; UTOMATIC P ISTOLS 
25 Bronco automatic pistol, good condition $3.50; 25 
Ortgie automatic pistol, good condition $5.00; 25 ‘olt 
automatic pistol, good condition, $7.00; 25 Colt auto 
matic pistol as new $10.00; 32 Ortgie automatic pistol 
fine condition $7.50; 32 Walthers automatic pistol a 
new $11.00; 30 Luger automatic pistol ul 
$12.50; 9MM Luger automatic pistol 


$12.50; 39 cal. Borchardt-Lowe-Berlin, 
and detachable cheek-piece, as new 

value for »; 22 Reising automatic 1 

mare 22 Colt Woodsman automatic as new 
Savage automatic pistol, fine $9.00: 32 C<¢ 
pist “i fine $8.00; 80 Savage automatik 
$9.00; 32 Remington automatic pistol, as new ; 
Colt automatic pocket model, good condition $12.50; 38 
Colt automatie Long Officers model, as new $15.00: 45 
Colt Army automatic pistol, good condition $12 50; 45 ‘( ‘olt 
commercial automatic pistol, fine condition $17.50: 45 Colt 
latest model automatic, new condition $25.00: SHOT- 
GUNS, 12-30 Stevens model 620 pump hammerless shot- 
gun, fine $15.00; 12-30 Winchester model 12 pump, as new 




















$25.00; 12-30 Winchester model 12 pump as new h rib 
$27.50; 16-28 Western-Field (Browning pat.) pt hot 

gun, fine condition $15.00: 20-28 Winche ster ( with 
rib, as new, Hawkins pad $25.00: 20-28 Remi model 
17 pump, as new $27.50—same with rib 12-30 





Remington automatic shotgun, very fine $25.00—same with 
rib $27.50; 20-28 Wesley-Richards double barrel ham- 























merle extra fine grade $50.00; 20-28 Baker, Batavia 
u barrel hammerless, new condition $22.50 1-28 
r in double barrel hammerless, good condition 
$18.00; 10-30 Parker hammerle Damascus barrels, fine 
outside few pits $25.00; 12-30 Cha Daly Diamond 
rade, ejector extra fine grade, fine condition $75.00 
RIFLES, 22 Remington model 12 re peater, me $12.00 
22 Winchester 03. automatic rifle fine condition $12.50: 
22 Remington model 24 aut omatic rifle fine ndit 
$12.50; 25-20 Remington model £ ater, new 
$14.50; 25-20 Savage Sporter D I 
$10.00; Remington 1917 Russian rifle it acti € 
inside $9.00; 30 TU. S. Winchester model 95 lever 
tion rifle, fine condition $19.50: 32 Remington T 
bone action h-power, as new $25.00; 30 Remir n 
r model, 25, Lyman 48 new condition $29.50 Na 
tional Camera Exchange, 5 So, 5th Street. Mi 
Minn 
BALLARDS Rebuilt into fine match rifles, bart ees 
nished to ir it ! let us quote you r 
on tl or a mithing that you n hav 
Stock bla r wkir reblueing, Lyr ; i 
istable palm rests, butt plates, ete. Write for cata 
( C, Johnson, Thact Ohio 
5-POWER PRISM rifte Scope Chance of lifetime 
Improved model Nothing better at any pr oO 
7” long Graduated elevation, windage, et 95 ard 
ld Sole leather case Cost I Ss. G rnment $38 
Closing at few cents on dollar. Write DuM r Co 
Dept. 17B, Elmira, N. Y. 
TRADE IN _— OF YOUR GUNS for a P f Re 
ly ing Tool new and inexpensiv \ to get thi 
er tool throuch our Gun Exchange Dept Write for 
f at id f jun Sicht Co Dept. B, 421 Bal 
i St San Franci . Calif tf 
SWAP—MAGIC COURSE ith iva 
$100 Want 38/41 SS. & W. Super P 0 
or Shoot Master ir 1 cor Her! 
Lack Sedan, Ka 
TARGETS! Riflemen r ite H 
graphed target Package samy 10 DuM . 
( Dept. 17C, Elmira, N. Y 
FANCY WINCHESTER | 95-30-06 Lyman sight A-1 
$32 ig Sporter $14. L. Krumholz, 31-32 A 


So., "Minne apoli Minr 





Ml ATTENTION: 7 


“Your 


readers seem to b 





rom our classified id in your geod 
I is absolutely essential that 1 
a us reliable reference in the i 
! they are located If you can not 
f personal teference vyouching for 
y integrity, don’t send us your 4 
\ e ery effort possible to protect > 
buyers fromm ny dishonest transaction on t t 
of our advertiser 











Antique Firearms 


1933 ‘ATALOGUE Or 


Antiqu firearms, powderhortr 
fla ar me 4 tamp Nagy, 8D South 18t 
Philade jeiph Pa. 
. 
a Equipment 
TOOLS FOR, FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill. run 


Port Oxford 
Park, Kalamazoo, 


shafts 35<« 


Mich 


per doz H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 


63 


Taxidermy 


Mount 
Birds 


and Animals 


Experts will teach 
you TAXIDERMY, 
quickly, at home. 
Save your trophies. Learn 
to mount all wild game—and domestic birds 
and animals. Fun and fascination. 
PROFITS—Earn splendid profits from —_ time. 
— BOOK, 


Free Boo ndreds of fine pic- 


tures. The ONLY real taxidermy school | in the world will 
teach you and guarantee success. Write this minute for 
the Free Book. State your age. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 64Y, Omaha, Neb. 


Insect to Elephant 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 
RIERS. Giass Eyes, Teeth, 
Scalps, Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 
Catalog. Name branch. FOR SALE: 
animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 
FURRIER WORK. 









Today 


today 
nay besutitel 


















MOUNTED heads, 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED, 
Bucktails, Hackles, evc.for FLY TIEING, 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JACKC. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


FoR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 














PRIDE and PLEASURE 
in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 

put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 














Texidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms, Tools, 
t Sverything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue — Free 


saterials. 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 








buffalo. elk, ; 


HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, deer 
Ta i rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen §$5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
t, 1451 8 Broadw ay, Denver. Colo. tf 


Mounted trophies for 
0 


EXCEPTION AL LY BEAUTIFU ‘. 
‘ iT] Pheasants at $6.00. 


Deer heads as low as $9 


Ma her bargains Must be sold, Write for book- 
Fisher sro "Mas ter T T axidermists, seecher, II. 
rAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 


m the market Illustrated catalog 1h« loney 


refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
FOR 8 AL E: Fo oreign and Native animals, birds and 

rej Me ention wants Want all species—described. 
P Mack ville ‘ 





WAN TE DI NMOUN NTE DD I Elk antlers. Game heads, 








ile Expert service. Gerhardt Taxidermy 

Ss Roslindale Mass 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
mals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
W 7-6 
Supplies. “We ehip what 


TAXIDERMISTS—Furrlers 





rder."” Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 
GLASS EYES Best quality Low prices. Erwin 
L, er , 1010 Ray_ Street, Flint, Michigan. 3-6 
WORLD'S Rs INEST steerhorns for sale. Seven feet 
e Lertillion, Mineola, Texas, 
MAKING Cc on RS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Ss é idermy, 


Clarkston, Wash. 5-6 





LEARN TAXIDERMY from Professional . . . by mail. 
ss it School, Memphis, Tenn. 7-3 

LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
lermy School, Lemont, Il 


Trapping 


NEED A JOB? Trap Live Foxes and make money My 


ooklet one lollar Formerly ten. Worth hundreds. 
My record 186 foxes one season. Results guaranteed. 
J. Racquet, 76 Market, Potsdam, N. Y. 7-3 


Ss <= 
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Miscellaneous 





M AKE A BOAT! 


RK 0a ding Be Hou soats, 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 


Lock Box M-75 Detroit, Mich. 


Canoe 


We will 











Guggenheim 

















Ovutpoor LIFE 4 Jury, 1933 
____ Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 

Fish—Upland Game Birds 

and Animals with wlid rice 
ww gg ae ato and 30 


thers described e illustrated book. 
WISCONSIN: "AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wr 








FOODS PLANTED NOW 
ATTRACT FALL DUCKS 


DUCK LET, —DUCK'S MEAT, Etc. 
Low ces. Write ay A eree Folder 
TERRELL, Maturaiist. Oshkosh, Wis. 

















MINNESOTA WILD RICE eed—Write for special 
FIND | OLD Gold Detectors pr.ce Prompt deliver MacGrevor-Dennerly ain 
NEVER FAIL Minnesota Sept 
Guarante r nywhere Ise t = = ——— - 
Tourist i'r pector Me Seou me und bo ever 
where to ite buried treasure s i pocket and Tobacco 
mine sonora | st Sie) ! b i nugget 
re nt rtur . bh 1 ker Seni & - ——- a 
_ Pag yg ye = a ior maniaeek GOLDEN Hk ART’ Tenness¢ I Mellow Na 
: i Pracnct P . Leaf ) Chewing, $1.00 yt ts Free 10 1 
7 aes cielo ierncineMlbnictgy sees sesqeagy Smoking, $1.00 wks smoking and pipe Free. Farn 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY Sales ¢ Pari Te 
Dept. (01G, 110 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. MILD OLD BURLEY—Extra good sr ing and che 
_— " r I e pound $1.06 ter $1 Pa en rT 
WHY NOT vert rere $2 FEMALE Satisfaction ‘ Elk Grove Fa Hot 
. > a ~~ . , I Ky 
for . s s “ 
« Ine 
He . 
sted Proapeetus gives full Old Coins 
ter Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in insects, . 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. CALIFORNIA GOLD . ' iz 
BINOCULAR FIELD GLASSES TELESCOPES - ind stamp Catalo . 1) Norman Shultz Salt a 
‘ NX r B $11.00 l 
All ma DuMaur er is I e, ¢ ont, M 
ple et power Wor largest ortmer RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals 
Cat free I TMaur er Im t ) l \ KE elling catalogue 10 \ 4 Colorado Spring 
mir ‘ y f Colo tf 
PRISMATIC PERISCOPE 7 ‘ i a - 
! t y en ‘ r t . . . 
leather case included’ $350 : : Indian Curios 
s¢ ! hich qual tl é ‘ paid - - 
$7.50 FIALA, 47 Warren 8 New York SALI Indian relics. firea ‘ , oh phot 
“4 Dp list 10 R. Heik rr e, I f 
WANTED: FARMERS 1 in qu < 
f for | fe f G ' t FP t 
$11 ) f o ¢ ° 
coeiien, > men a i oe Books and Magazines 
BULLSROG. RAISIN PAYS BIG MONEY! 1 HOUNDS AND HUNTING. D Di aeaaar 
ve et : I . i Valua nl t vo ts th r r > 
(FREE) |} i \merican Bull ‘ak ae aie eal ee 
frog Industr 12¢ Fremor 0 : 1 ka The Be ~ ~ ; re 
SEE THE WORLD! Jo! @ on oceas ers, he good on 8-tf 
tre ter ‘ { ) té 0 
Guarat $1.00 s ss } r (Mi — — 
‘ Ik Fort Dod I | —_ 
a ~ ~ eS. nee | 
| 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 i trati Malti ” , 
mashing. “fermenting. distilting, ( decnaturing. “$323 1 Reprinted and Now Ready 
ty r. or $3.50 ¢ 0. D G. O. Shaver, O | 4 
De O Ari { | 
Iie PROFITS Raist Jum! B I Ne Indu MODERN 
tr eat lema ka int t Vrite for fre 
liter t An Frog I Box ( Rayne 
— ~ § GUNSMITHING 
PATENTS—-HIGHEST REFERENCES Best results 
Promptness assured tooklet free Watson E. Cole- ] 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washingto dD. C tf ( by Clyde Baker 
EASILY BUILT PORTABLE sport kit holding all fix 
: : a BR. ODERN Gunsmithing tai thirt 
r o* 7 y } S . ; E r & Ato ‘ M chapter occupying <9 pas € 
Bens onasn ee type, and has more than 200 ‘ a ei 
SELL QUALITY TIRES rebuilt 1 r G iat photographs an i I 
Virest and national! udvert br ys t ’ it . ti ussion t ix | 
up R r Products ¢ Ft. Wor I f " ; d , r oe : e desi ; 
WATERWEEDS REMOVED ‘ l nd effectiv f ’ i idual one polishi ' 1 huim 
at ‘ ! river. Write for rt ur A rt browning and colori eta 16 1 . 
Pre — ptor LaCana ( iforr tf welding oldering and brazing, ar alir arder 
——-- — —_—— — in tempering and casehardening t and te 
FOREST JOBS easily availab! $177 ntl ; } pes and method Ettios sapmetestese and 
Hunt, trap patrol Get deta ! t ibstitution of «mall part electi of } 
Ser ri K-17. Denver, ¢ | king f yer tools needed and ~ t 
} jects never before covered in int here are 
MINERAL RODS on_ posit ve 8 I money back guarar pecial and extensive chapte r s. leling milita 
if rt satiscie Write T D. Ro I S.-¢ und o ete art rotzun work evolver and 
I r . . pistol work, reducir pulls, regulating and 
ATHLETES Foot I ’ , ad = pee jing 17 actions, etc. This is an exact reprint of 
aT t TT \ \ an D ' Fl R the first edition. 
aaies | Price $4.50 Postpaid 
FISH STORY. LIARS LICENSE (¢ for l0c: 6 ‘ , 
for 25¢. Vogue Supply, 5434 Cologne, St. 1 Mo Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
KENTUCKY HAMS, country cured ked, 1 = 
it O.B. Laverne Wa Murray, K wky — 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photograpt Leart tick! at 
home Spare r fu t N I t Nothir like 
it Experience unnecessa \ t t ‘Pe g 
raphy, Dept 1282, 3601 Michigan Aven 1€ Chicago 
, 
12 

MINIATURE CAMERA OWNERS Earn mone 


your sn umera by a new met A handy book 
giving complete instructior vi tt for $1.00 
Mail-Photo Co., P. O. Box 342, Cleveland, Ohi 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Douh! ht Prof } 
prints ‘ Kay Photo Service, La Cr \ 
FILMS DEVELOPED and & gl print oin 
Free enlargement. Black Hi *hoto Servi Rapid 
ci S. Dak 
NEGATIVES DEVELOPED Reautiful souvenir 
free Earl Til Blanchester, O 


Pictures, Postearde, Photos 


natural 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD GAME in their 

au ; eb leer moose antelope bear mountain 
sheep uffalo. Set of 12 all ifferent size 2%x4\% 
Oe pe paid Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 











FLY-DRESSING 


aie 4. Bernard 


1932, 199 p us. 7Ygx5xI!/4 515 pa 
T T ] 3a bs T 4 | jray aie) Tues 
d r pilates of tT and S. 
Price, $2.50 postpaid 

Part | (pages 1-56) tells about tools. materi- 
) ana how to tie w 1e0q wet nd dry flies, 
ackle dry flies, may flies Part | | (pages 57- 
199) gives the patterns for 5 y-dressings 
Althouach printed in England, this book con- 
sins patterns for flies at are used in every 
shing country in the rid. A book that will 
standardize fly-tying in he future. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 








ricesReduced 


‘END 















































the coupon for our list of 
KJ over 190 titles which are being sold 
ut. The following titles are good 
r xamples ot the wide variet f books 
being offered: 
\ é by Wm Hayne re $1.00 
" Pistol Shoe Ma | F 
t $5.00 ale r $4.2 
\ Shotgur by € ( 4 p 
* ale price ei.z 
I hk ( 
a s 
— a . 
hr D 
PISTOL and REVOLVER - 
OOTING 
SH INC | p & M 
3 | ( + « 
| ‘ ( I 
| | a r 
| ¢: : 
| | ; 
‘ M 
' . 
y $ 
NG ALA Fimmelwright D \ 
i RK. H 
} f Jungle, by W B $ 
I ! Fa A. | 
$1.6 \ 
' ¢ P Ir by I ( 
( Ss! t Ca ( g 
£4.00 ile pr ? 
( 1 Other Med I H 
price $1.25 i pr > 
| Lb Gar Dy ‘ I i 
- regular price > , 
Ml Farmin ! J I I 
price --— 
0 T ! Ma R R I 
0 s I W 
I Porta by D “ 
P Revolver Shooti \ A. H 
rt r rice I 
| i Casting 
, st. Jo 
€ si oo —_—_—_— 
Practical Pig Fishing. | | [BLACK BASS@] 
~ r ’ r | 
fi, sale pre 3 BASS-CRAFT | | 
, 4 ogee oe Sheridan R. Jones | | 
ale $ .1 | 
R Pat 
“ Dr | 
| Prof 
R G i 
3 ) 
R I ( by ¢ D 
price 
) ale price....$2.50 
Roar t! Crowd by 
1 a : 4 ——_—— 
, 0 price $ .70 
S 17 t h S r © H 
> D G x 
Ss Firear Hor K 
I ' $ ) 
Ss Fir ( Toda | ( I \ 
( r lar price $ 0 $2. 00 
S Trap by A. R. Hardir regular rice $1.00, 
pri $ .80 
S f Jack, and Other D s H Lyt 
pri $1.50 ale price $ .50 
r Rod and Gun, by Ha McG r 
I la by O. W. Sr ”) 
$2? 00 
\ ( : of Alaska, by J M. H gular 
' 00, sale price $3.75 


eeeteeececeses 


Outdoor 


Mt. Morris, 


FE 


losed 


PP rrr) 


These books 


iW sent for any book is to be ref , if 
ur surplus stock of that book is « t 
Send your complete list of Book t Re- 
ced Prices. 
Na DB — acoccercocccceccccsssessosssssosccescecceoes 
Street 
City Stat 


Life Book Shop, 


Illinois 
| an for the entitled 


are to be sent postpa 




















They Mailed 
the Coupon 


| 


——_ 





R.A. Stippick, of 
[ll., says—"'I hac 
no trouble in sel 

; the 34 sub 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
g In fact, 
after showing the 
nagazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itsel f 
and I am sure all 
t subscribers 
will enjoy reading 
it 





W. J. King, of 
Mo., says— On 
the first of Octo- 
ber I began tak- 
ng subscriptions 
tor your Magazine 
ind by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash, It required 
nly a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 


“+48 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
nch to get the 
abscriptions for 
uur fine maga- 
ine. The boys 
njoy reading it 
ind the premiums 
| received were 
plendid guns, 
pecially the .33 
Winchester.” 


48H: 





2%. J. Knepper, of 
nio, says—‘‘Ke- 
ived my Rem- 
toni ust eight 
iys after mailing 
ve Subscriptions 
nd it sure is a 
eauty, actua | 
me consumed in 
ecurin 7 subscrip- 
ions—six hours, 
ind time well 
pent. Wish to 
thank you for the 
gun and your 
Promptness in 
ending it.” 


- 


* 








+48 


You 


Can Easily Win Your 


Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\ INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
/Y made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 


effort of show 
list of guns, i 


ing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
ndicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 


each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 


DOOR LIFE. 


You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 


or order a cash commission refunded at any time 


But it 


helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 


Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 


year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 


LIFE regular 


ly, they will readily renew. 









































RIFLES SubsctiPitred 
equiey. 
: 31 
1 options Repeate! _ 
Subscript! ee c jel 14-A L) 
R eat” ) \ Re mington Morton Model ” 9v-l 27 
+B - 3 | Savage 5 note M« dels Kis \ “ 33 19 
Winchester Model 54 Horn 13 | Savage Le Ni A ee 12 
i .¢ Model 2 > 52 1? Savage + 1 23-A olt 19 
Winchestet fodel 52 5 4g we Model 2 23-D 
W inchestet eee Mode \ = 1 hatic a 22 y pein He yrnet Mode, “ei yo : 
ychester 4 odel ©3 \ : d | 22 vavee” odel 3 >nBlt * \ 
S? Winchestet Med 1 00 SH 90...-12 | 22 Savas Model 29, Pump 8 
12 Winch saad Repeater N 13 | 22 Savage Model 4 Pump 5 
22 Winchest& 12-C... ¢ Polit Si ygle.._? 22 sabe 97 Favorite Pumt 10 
22 Reming ra {odel ove . 34 72 Steven 418 Single Sho 
22, Reming del 30-A Bor ic ieeee DD 22 Srevens 47° soit Repeater 
Remington 74-A Automat 10 | > Stevens 66 
— Remington Model 34 @ Jel 25-A. 19 = 
2. Remingto emington A 
22 7.70 Reming 
75-20, 32-4 
Sub 7 ie 4 
cu 
, Sing 
1, otion lon-Selective ~ 28 
_ Requit 1 | Field, “OO 44 
I 4 | ne - +35" 1G or 20--: 4 
‘ os 2 -_ rigger -:° 12, 10 oF & 5 
to. 12, 10 OF ; 33 | * Grade, ’ ctor... 
-A Aut + 16 or 29 7 | Fox b », with ©)& 40 
Remington or man, Vy. >) M6 or 20 y ' ox “AE Grade, with ejector 5 
Ri min 1-A Pump, aver Under.--29 | Fox Sterlingrro {2 of ted rit 4\ 
Remingt? ston 32- ining 27 \ Browning / o, raised matte 72 
12 ga. Renmigodel 12 Pump <5 ..32 | Browning AUT. SuperPosed i.” with 
Winchester fodel 12, matted mh: 22 12 Ga Browns Enecial Jouble 19 
Winchester 17 | ake down } 41 Le fever itro - rar il 
naseenee ot. *". a yuble - 7 gle trigset sle. > \ 
Winchest : Model 21 Dou 4 sing)! Long Rang Sines. “ible, “a 
Winchest« Jel 720 Auto \t Lefever “Tong Range . 33 
Savage re rw 330 Doul ke 20 Weste® trigger ; il 
Stevens ye jel 620 Pump =: - 7 SiNBE ith Field Grace -: 
Stevens Mode 07 E. Sing 30 a & Smith Ide al 
St ~yens Model \ ' \ 42 L C. om 
rns No 1 Double +n Trigcct 
Ithaca ‘N°: Selective >''& 
Ithaca No. “> LS 
REVO Subs riptions 
1% aay 
Subscription? 25 
: equires \t Nlew servi “4 
13 Co sion Army 
, Target Auto 79 Colt Sing ssa Pe ne 
. Noodsman **" 16 | : cial Poli 
by | ( olt bo Aut mati ‘tomatic + } Colt Offic! ~ 10 Single Shot 
22 Colt rnmen 2 : 22 Stevens — 
45 Colt COV Aromatic ieee. 39 | 4 
Colt Super it Shor ting . 
| Co 
| 38 Spe cia 


HE LONG fies of loyal friends of (Oe eS SS Se See eae wee 


OuT -E, who hav arne Subscription Department. 

STOO Lae, whe © ee 2 | OUTDOOR LIFE | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes | 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 
lawyers, doctors and successful business Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
able work than meeting anglers and Jvcceeececeteceeees soncccecceceeesceeseeseens 

hunters whose | 


same as yours. 
gladly give yo 


personal hobby is the 
Any outdoorsman will p Name... s.sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeees | 
u a list of his personal 


friends who are fishing and hunting ! Street............ccccccececcceeccceevece | 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | | 
build an endless chain of prospects who | city a a ee 


will enjoy our 


magazine. 


a se ee ee ee ee 





% They Mailed 


the Coupon 





. M. Feltner, of 
<y., says—*“ 

must say that I 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in gettin 

my hunting ona 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 


+48 





> £J 
K. Martin, of 


lawaii, says— 
received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were So easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it. 


++ 48H 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporte r that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OU T DOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy scller.”* 


“+48 





Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 
says—“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
mayazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.”" 


“ 

















Get Out Your Gun 


and Enjoy This Exciting Sport 


—at iis best with Western equipment 


oe) 


WHITE FLYER 
TARGETS 


White Flyers are used and preferred 
by the majority of skeet and trap- 
shooting clubs. They are easier to 
see, easier to hit, and due to their 
special composition material, easier 
to break. You will have fewer “dust 
ed” targets with White Flyers, and 
paradoxical as it may seem, less 
target breakage in trapping. 


First, from over your head at Station I a swiftly 
moving ‘‘bird’’ flies straight away from you. Then 
up comes one from the other trap, toward you— 
and so on around the semi-circle. 17 shots at 
‘‘singles''—And now get set for even faster shoot- 
ing—8 shots at ‘‘doubles,’’ with the targets re- 
leased simultaneously in opposite directions. The 
squad above is shooting the ‘‘singles’’ at Station 8 


Field shooting all year ’round... 
that’s skeet! Designed to closely 
approximate actual field shoot- 
ing conditions, skeet will polish up 
your swing, your timing and your 
eye. It packs more shooting into 
30 minutes than you usually get 
in 4 hours in the field. As a sport 
in itself, one round will win you. 


For skeet at its best, the traps, targets, 
shells, and your gun should be specially 
designed and suited to the game. And 
so Western trap, target and ammuni- 
tion experts have combined their 
knowledge of skeet requirements with 
the genius of Winchester gun makers to 
produce The Championship Skeet Combi- 
nation: Western single control Skeet Traps 
—White Flyer Targets—Xpert Skeet 
Shells and a Winchester Shotgun; either 
the Model 21 double barrel or the new 


Model 42 .410-gauge repeater. These 
fine guns have a new special boring for 
skeet and upland game birds which 
will definitely improve your shooting. 
...-Western Skeet Traps are the only 
traps that are cocked as well as 
released by a single control lever, shown 
in the foreground above. . . The X pert 
Skeet Load is used by many of the 
country soutstanding shooters. Numer- 
ous championships have been won with 
these shells. 


There is probably a skeet field near you 
where you will be welcome, to shoot as 
often as you desire. Let us send you 
an interesting free booklet on skeet, 
with complete rules, and directions for 
laying out a skeet field. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
719 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SKEET COMBINATION 


WINCHESTER 
Model 21 Double Barrel 


WESTERN 
SINGLE CONTROL 
SKEET TRAPS 


This is the only equipment im which 
both traps are cocked as well as re- 
leased by a single control lever. 
They project level targets, with 
high rotation and minimum break- 
age, straight and true in flight and 
within the limits prescribed by the 
rules. The traps are sturdy and 
simple, fast and sure in operation 
and are perfectly synchronized. 


XPERT SKEET 
SHELLS 


A special load for skeet shooting. 
These shells have been used in win- 
ning many club, state and sectional 
championships; the 1932 National 
Skeetstakes in which H. W. Helweg 
scored a remarkable 995 x 1000; and 
in the world-record run of 229 straight 
made by Mr. Ed. Lindsay with his 
double barrel Winchester. Loaded in 
12, 16 and 20-gauge. 


SKEET GUN 


The Winchester Model 21 Double 
Barrel Skeet Gun is equipped with 
barrels having the new Winchester 
Special Skeet Boring which gives wide 
and evenly distributed patterns for 
skeet and upland game bird shooting. 
Fast, accurate handling is obtained 
through the perfect balance and 
feather-light feel of this gun. It was 
used in setting the 12 and 20-gauge 
long run world’s records. Four grades 
— Standard, Tournament, Trap and 
Custom-built to order. 





